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PREFACE. 



Several causes have lately luigmented both the means and the 
motives for a more thorougli ntudy of History. Modern criticKin, 
no longer accepting primitive tradition, venal eiilogiums, partisan 
pamphlets, and higlily wrought romances as equal and trustworthy 
evideuce, merely because of their age, is teacliing us Ut sift the 
testimony of ancient authoi-s, to asoerliun the sources and relative 
value of their information, and to discern those special aims which 
may determine the light in which their works should be viewed' 
The geographical surveys of recent travelers have throwTi a flood 
of new light upon ancient events; and, above all, the inscriptions 
discovered and deciphered within half a cenlury, have =et before us 
the great actors of old times, speakmg in their own per-ons. from 
the walls of palaces and tombs. 

Nor is the new knowledge of httle value. If we look familiarly 
into the daily life of our fellow-men thousand'! of years ago, it is to 
find them toiling at the same problems which perplex us; suffering 
the same conflict of pa'iaion and principle; foiling, it may be, for 
our warning, or winning for our encouragement; in any case, reach- 
ing results which ought to prevent our repeating their mistakes^ 
The national questions which fill our newspapers were discussed 
long ago in the Grove, the Agora, and the Forum ; the relative 
advantages of government by the manv and the few, were wiought 
out to a demonstration in the states and colonies of Greece ; and 
no man whose vote, no woman whose influence, may sway in ever 
so small a degree the destinies of our Eepubiic, can afford to be 
ignorant of what has alieady been so wisely and fully accomplished. 

(Hi) 
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Present tasks can only be clearly seen and worthily performed in 
the light of long experience; and that liberal acquaintance with 
History which, under a monarchical government, might safely he left 
as an ornament and privilege to the few, is here the duty of the 
many. 

The present work aims merely to afford a brief though accurate 
outline of the results of the labors of Niebuhr, Bunsen, Absold, 
MoMMSEN, Rawlinson, and others — results which have never, so 
far as we know, been embraced in any American school-book, 
but which within a few jeais have greatly increased the treasures 
of historical literature. Wbile it may have beeu impossible, within 
our limits, to reproduce the full and life-like outlines in which they 
have portrayed the characters of ancient times, we have sought, 
with their aid, at least to ascertain the limits of fact and fable. 
With but few exceptions, and tliose clearly stated aa such, we liave 
introduced no narrative which can reasonably he doubted. 

The writer is more confident of justice of aim than of complete- 
ness of attainment. No one can so acutely feel the imperfections 
of a work like this, as the one who has labored at every point to 
avoid or to remove them ; to compress the greatest amount of truth 
into the fewest words, and while reducing the scale, to preserve a 
just proportion in the details. To hundreds of former pupils, who 
have never been forgotten in this labor of love, and to the kind 
judgment of fellow-teachers^ some of whom well know that effort 
has not been spared, even where ability may have failed — thia 
Manual is respectfully submitted. 
Bkooklyn, N. Y,, April, 1872. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



SOURCES AND DIVISIONS OF HISTORY. 

1. The former inhabitants of our world are known to us by three kinds 
of evidence: (1) Written Records; (2) Architectural Monuments; (3) Frag- 
mentary Remains. 

2. Of these the first alone can be considered as true sources of History, 
though the latter afford its most interesting and valuable illustrations. Sev- 
eral races of men have disappeared from the globe, leaving no records in- 
scribed either upon stone or parchment. Their existence and character can 
only bo inferred from fragments of their weapons, omamenta, and household 
utensils found in their tombs or among the ruins of their habitations. Such 
were tbe Lake dwellers of bi\itzerlind and the unknown luthor'i <f the 
shell mounds ol Denmark and India, the tumuli ot Britain and the earth 
works of the Mis.si'isippi "V allej 

3. Ihe mx^niiiccnt temples and palaces of Egjpt Assyria and India 
have onlv afforded materials of history since the patient diligence of on 
ental scholars has succeeded in deciphering the inscriptions which they 
bore Within a fett years they ha\e added immeasurably to our krioivl 
edge of primeial times and explained in a wonderful mnnner thi, brief 
allusions of the Bible 

4. The oldest existing hooka are the Hebrew Scriptures which alone* 
of incient writings describe the preparation of the earth for the nbode of 
man his creition and primeval innoi^nce the entrance of Sin into the 
world and the promise of Redemption the first probation and the almost 
total destruction of the human race by a flood the vain attempt of Noah's 
descendants to avert similar punishment in future by building a city and 



*8caLtBred trtiditions ot the same events have been found in several nations. 
Tfip rao3t remarliablp were In the writings of Berosus (see note, p. IS), who. to 
his. accounl ot the Creation, added that the raonsti'oua living crenturpa wliieh 
had floated In the darkness of the primeval ocean perished at tlie appearance 
of llglit These must have been Hie pie-adamite animals which Geology has 
made known to us only wltliln the present century, Berosus describes a doluge, 
from which only ilghteous men were saved. 
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10 INTRODUCTION. 

tower whose top should reach unto heaven," and their consequent disper- 
sion. The Bible lays the foundation of all subaequciit history by sketching 
the division of the human race into its three great families, and describing 
their earliest migratioDS. 

a. The family of Shem, which was appointed to guard the true primeval 
faith, remained near the original home in south-western Asia. Of the de- 
scendants of Ham, a part settled in the valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
and built the great cities of Nineveh and Babylon; while the rest spread 
along the eastern and southern shores of the Mediterranean, and became 
the founders of the Egyptian Empire. The cliildren of Japheth consti- 
tuted the Indo-Germanic, or Aryan race, which waa divided into two great 
branches. One, moving eastward, settled the table-lands of Iran and the 
fertile valleys of nortliern India; the other, traveling westward along the 
Euxine and Propontis, occupied the islands of the ^gean Sea, and the pen- 
insulas of Greece and Italy. By succesisive migrations tliey overspread all 
Europe. 

6. Our First Book treats of the Hamitic and Semitic empires. With the 
rise of the Medo-Persian monarchy, the Aryan race came upon the scene, 
and it lias ever since occupied the largest place in History. The Hamitic 
nations were distinguished by their material grandeur, as exemplified by 
the enormous masses of stone employed, in their architecture, and even in 
their sculpture; the Semitic, by their religious enthusiasm; the Indo-Ger- 
manic, by their intellectual activity, as exhibited in the highest forms of 
art, literature, and political organization. 

7. History is divided into three great portions or periods: Ancient, Me- 
dieval, and Modern. 

Ancient History narrates the succession of empires which ruled Asia, 
Afiica, and Europe, until the Koman dominion in Italy was overthrown hy 
northern barbarians, A. D. 476. 

McdisBval History begins with the establishment of a German kingdom 
in Gaul, and ends with the close of the fifteenth century, when the revival 
of ancient learning, the multiplication of printed books, and the expansion 
of ideas by the discovery of a new continent, occasioned great mental ac- 
tivity, and led to the Modern Era, in which we live. 

8. Ancient History may be divided into five books: 

I. History of the Asiatic and African nations, from the earliest times to 
the foundation of the Persian Empire, B. C. 568. 

II. History of the Persian Empire, from the accession of Cyrus the 
Great to the death of Darius Codomannus, B, 0. 558—330. 

HI. History of the States and Ccflonies of Greece, from their earliest 
period to the accession of Alexander of Macedon, B. C. 336. 

IV. History of the Macedonian Empire, and the kingdoms formed from 
it, until their conquest by the Eomana. 
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INTEOB UGTION. 11 

V. History of Eome from its foundatioQ to tlie fell of the Western Em- 
pire, A. D. 476. 

9, In tlie atiidy of events, the two circumstances of time and place con- 
stantly demand our attention. Accordingly, Chronology and Geog- 
raphy have been called the two eyes of History. It is only by the use of 
both that we cia gain a complete and life-like impression of events 
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ol Historj than may at first appear. The growth and character of nations 
are greatly influenced, if not determined, by soil and climate, the position 
of mountains, and the course of rivers. 

IfoTE.— It Is recommended to Teachei's that the Oeottrapliiual sections whlcb 
precede Parts I aud 2 of Book I, Boole III, and Book V, be read aloud In the class, 
each pupil having his or lier eye npon tlie map, and pronouncing the nnnie of 
each locality mentioned, unly tvheit U is found. By Uila means the names will 
become familiar, and questions npon the pecnllarlties of each country can be 
afterward combined with the lessons. 

Pupils are strongly urged to study History with the map before them ; it pos- 
sible, even a larger and fuller map than can be given in this book. Any little 
eflOrt which this may cost, will bo more than repaid in the ease with whicli tJie 
lesson will be remembered, when the places where events have occurred are 
clearly in the mind. 
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BOOK I. 



Nations of Asia and Africa from tee Dispersion at Babel 
TO THE Foundation of the Persian Empire. 

B. C. (ABOUT) 3700-558. 



PART I. ASIATIC 1S"ATI0NS. 



VIEW OF THE GEOGRAPHY OF ASIA. 

12. Asia, the Largest division of the Eastern Hemisphere, possesses the 
greatest variety of soil, climate, and products. Its central and principal 
portion is a vast table-land, surrounded by the highest mountain chains in 
the world, on whose northern, eastern, and southern inclinations great 
rivers have their rise. Of these, the best known to the ancienls were the 
Tigris and Euphra'tes, the Indus, Etyman'der, 'Arius, Oxus, Jaxar'tes, and 
Jordan. 

13. NoETHEEK Asia, north of the great table-land and the Altai range, 
i.s a low, ftrasiy plain, destitute of trees, and unproductive, but intersected 
by many rivers abounding in fish. It was known to the Greeks under the 
general name of Scythia. From the most ancient times to the present, it 
has been inhabited by wandering tribes, who siihsisted mainly upon the 
miik and flesh of their animals. 

14. Central Asia, lying between the Altai on the north, and the 
Elburz, Hindu Kflsh, and Himala'ya Mountains on the south, has little 
connection with ancient History. Throe countries in it-^ western part are 
of some importance: CAoiwt'mia, between the Caspian and the Sea of 
Aral ; Sogdia'na to the east, and Baiftria to the south of that province. 
The modem Sam'arcand is Maracan'da, the ancient capital of Sogdiana. 
Eactra, now Balkh, was probably the first great city of the Aryan race. 

15. SouTHEKN Asia may be divided into eastern and western sections 
by the Indus River. The eastern portion wa*! scarcely known to the 

(13) 
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14 ANCIENT HISTORY. 

Persians, Greeks, and Eomans; and materials are yet laclting fur ita 
autlientic history ; the western, on the contrary, was the scene of the 
earliest and moat important events. 

10. South- WESTE EN Asia may be considered in three portions; (1) 
Asia Minor, or the peninsula of Anato'lia; (2) The table-land eastward to 
the Indus, including the mountains of Arme'nia ; (3) The lowland south of 
this plateau, extending from the ha^e of the mountains to the Erythne'an 
Sea. 

17. Asia Minor, in the earliest period, contained the following countries: 
Phry'gia and Gappado'cia, on its central table-land, divided from each other 
by the river Ha'lys ; Bithy'nia and Paphlago'nia on 'the coast of the 
Euxine; Mysia, Lydia, and Caria, on that of the ^ge'an; Lycia, Pam- 
phyl'ia, and Cilie'ia, on the borders of the Mediterranean. It possessed 
many important islands : Proconne'sus, in the Propon'tis ; Ten'edos, Les'bos, 
Chi'oa, Sa'mos, and Rhodes, in the jEgean ; and Cy'prus, in the Levant'. 

18, Phrygia was a grazing country, celebrated from the earliest times 
for its breed of sheep, whose fleece was of wonderful fineness, and black 
as the plumage of the raven. The Ango'ra goat and the rabbit of the 
same region were likewise famed for the fineness of their hair, CappadotAo. 
was inhabited by the White Syrians, so called because they were of fairer 
complexion than those of the south. The richest portion of Asia Minor 
lay upon the coast of the .iEgean ; and of the three provinces, Lijdia, the 
central, was most distinguished for wealth, elegance, and luxury. The 
Lydians were the first who coined money. The Eiver Pacto'lus brought 
from the recesses of Mt, Tmolus a rich supply of gold, which was washed 
from ita sands in the streets of Sardis, the capital. 

Id. The Grecian colonies, which, at a later period, covered the coasts 
of Asia Minor, will be found described in Book III.* This peninsula was 
the field of many wars between the nation& of Europe and Asia. From 
its intermediate position, it was always the prize of the conqueror; and 
after the earliest period of history, it was never occupied by any kingdom 
of great extent or of long duration. 

20, The highlands of south-western Asia contained seventeen countries, 
of which only tho most important will here be named. Armenia has been 
called the Switzerliind of Western Asia. Its highest mountain is Ar'arat, 
17,000 feet above the aea-level. From this elevated region the Tigris and 
Euphrates take their course to the Persian Gulf; the Halys to the 
Euxine; the Arax'cs and the Cyrus to the Caspian Sea. Gololm lay east 
of the Euxine, upon one of the great higlnvays of ancient traffic. It was 
(1 very early times, for its trade in linen. Media was a mount- 
s region, extending from the Arases to the Caspian Gates. Persia 

le Book III, 5g 35-37, fi4-SiJ. 
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THE 0E06RAFHY OF ASIA. 15 

lay b tween Melii and the Persian Gulf Its southern portion is a sandy 
plain rendered alraoiit desert in summer by a hot, pestilential wind from 
the Steppes ot Kerman Farther from the sea, the country rises into 
terraces cohered with rich ind well natered pastures, and abounding in 
pleasant fruits The climate of tl = re^icu is delightful; but it soon 
changes, toward the north, into that of a sterile mountain tract, chilled by 
snows, which cover the peats even in summer, and affording only a scanty 
pastur^e to flocks of sheep. 

*1 Tb kwlind plain of southwestern Asia comprised **yr'ja Arabia. 
A yr" d B byl / p d tl wl I t rn coast 

M d te 1 t 1 f tb d t t parts (1) Syria 

peldf thi th> tewhhfledb tween the 

t Leb n n { ) Pbceni'cia 
Lb d 1 ea. (3) 

tl J 1 1 for its 

plmtHrm dC Ijb It rtile as it 

edfmhra ta drag tlttodset lo traces 

of cities or of settled habitations, "i et even this sandy waste is ■v aricd by a 
few fertile spots. The site of Palmy'ra, "Queen of the Desert," may he 
discerned even now in her magnificent ruins. In more prosperous days 
she afforded entertainment liJ caravans on their way fronr Indin to the 
coast of the Mediterranean. 

22. Arabia is a ^ast extent of country south and east of Syria, lying 
between the Eed Sea and the Persian Gulf. Though more than one-fourth 
the size of Europe, it was of little importance in ancient times; for its 
usually rocty or ^-andy soil sustained few inhabitants, and afforded little 
material for commerce. 

Assyria Proper lay east of the Tigris and west of the Median Mountains. 
The great empire which bore that name varied in extent under different 
monareha, and the name of Assyria is often applied to all the territory 
betneen the Zagros Mountains and the Mediterranean Sea. The region 
between the two great rivers and north of Babylonia was called by the 
Greeks Mexopoln'mia. It differed from the more southerly province in being 
nchly wooded the forests near the Euphrates more than once supplied 
matenals for a fleet to Eomin emperor., in later times 

Sustana laj along the Tigris south east of 4.ss\na It was crossed by 
numerous rivers and was \er\ rich in grain Its onlj imytrtmt cit\ was 
•Susa its capital 

28. Babyloma comprised the great alluvial plain between the lower 
waters of the Tigris and Euphrates and sometimes imluded the countrj 
south ot the latter ri\er rn the borders of Arabia Deserta which is 
better known as Chaldafa When the snows melt upon the mountains of 
Armenia both, risers but especiallj the Euphrates becime -uddenlj 
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rivers descend to fertilize the plains. The richness of the soil fits it for 
the abode ot a snarming popul t d ad t jl a d other 

structures, dating Irom a very re te p d ttest th k 11 and ndustry 
of the people Herod'otus * nam th m a th g a t nd w althiest of 
nations, though he hid not seen th m It wa only th fifl entury 
before Chiist thit the Indian pen !a> b m d t n tly k wn to the 
Greeks , and it was two centuries 1 n th as n by 4.1 d r, that 

the remarkable features of the co ntrj w fi t d b d h Western 
world, by eye-witnesses. " Wool-b nt wemntnd a most 

peculiar production; for cotton, as w 11 a ug fi t p oduced in 

India. The pearl fiaheries, howe of th e t u a t th d am nds of 
Golcon'da, the rubies of Mysore', a 11 a h abu dant g Id of th river- 
beds, the aromatic woods of the f t. nd th fi fab f tt n, silk, 
and wool, for which India was al ady f n u t d th n halts of 
Phcenicia at a much earlier period t th ba k f tl Inlu 

25. China was even less knoi n tl an Ind a o th nhab tanfa of the 
ancient world. The province of S ca wh h f rm d th n rtl western 



Sive travels and laborious research. 

tour word "shawl" belongs to the Sanskrit, the oldest known languagi 
India, showing that "India shawls" have been oyeots of lusnry and 
from tlie earllf^st nges. 
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CHALDEAN MONARCHY. 17 

corner of what is now the Chinese Empire, was visited, however, by 
Babylonian and Phtenician merchants, for its most peculiar product, silk. 
The extreme reserve of the Chinese in their dealings with foreigners, may 
already be observed iu the account given by Herodotus of their trade ivitii 
the neighboring Scythians. Tlie Sericiins deposited their bales of wool or 
silk ill a solitary building called the Stone Tower. The merchants then 
jipproached, deposited beside the goods a sum which they were willing to 
pay, and retired out of sight. Tlie Sericans returned, and, if satisfied with 
the bai^ain, took away the money leaving the goods' but if they eonsid 
ered the payment insufficient they took a« ay the goods and left the money 
The Chinese have alwajs been remarkable for their j alient and thorough 
tillage of the soil. Cliin nong Ihcir f urth emperor tni eiitcd the plo v 
and for thousands of yeirs cnstom required each monarch among the cer 
cmonies of his coronation to guide a plow aroun 1 a fi Id thus pijing due 
honor to agriculture, as thi. art mo t es.entii! to the imliz t en or rit! er 
to the very existence of a stite 



CHALDJiAN MONARCHY. 

26. After the d a] e s f ot! er desce dints of Noal fro n B bel * 
Nimrod gran Ison of Han rema ned near tl e scene of tl e r d ^co fiture 
and estbl hed a k nglom south of the Euphrates at tie lead of tl 
Persian I. ulf Tl e unfi si ed to ver was c i verted nto a temple other 
buildings sprang from the cla^ ot tl e pin n and thu N rod became the 
founder of Bab Ion tl ougl its grandeur a d mag fice t alomments date 
from i later per 1 Nimrod we 1 h 9 ■^upremacj to the per onal stre gtl 
and pr vesa wh ch d st ngu hed In as a n gl tj h ter before the 
Liii-d.' I the parl> years after tl o Flo d it probable that w 1 1 beasts 
multipl ed o 3 to threaten the e\t nto of tl e I n nan race and the 
chief of n en t! e grit t de and illeg ance of h a fellows was 1 e who 
reduced the r nu nbers N nrod foundc 1 not o ly B I ion 1 t E r cJ r 
O'rchoe Ac'cad ani Cal neh The Chaldteans cont nued to be n table 
builders; and vast structures of briek cemented with bitumen, each brick 
bearing the monarch's or the architect's name, still attest, though in ruins, 
their enterprise and skill. They manufactured, also, delicate fabrics of 
wool, and possessed the arts of working in metals and engraving on gems 
in very high perfection. Astronomy began to be studied in very early 
times, and the observations were carefully recorded. The name of Chal- 
dmaa became equivalent to that of seer or philosopher. 

27. The names of fifteen or sixteen kings have been dpciphered upon 

"Sep p. 10, and Gen. ::i: IS, 

-\. n.-a. 
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18 ANCIENT HISTORY. 

the earliest monuments of tlio country, but we possess no records of their 
reigns. It is sufficient to remember the dynasties, or royal families, wliich, 
according to Bero'sua,* ruled in Chaldaa from about two thousand yeara 
before Christ to the beginning of connected chronolt^y. 

1. A ChaldieaQ Dynasty, from about 2000 to 1543 B. C. The only 
known kings are Nimrod and Chedorlao'mer. 

2. An Arabian Dynasty, from about 1543 to 1298 B. C. 

3. A Dynasty of forty-live kings, probably Assyrian, from 1298 to 
772 B. C. 

4. The Eeign of Pul, from 772 to 747 B. C. 

During the first and last of these periods, tile country was flourishing 
and free; during the second, it seecns to have been subject to its neighbors 
in the south-west; and, during the third, it was absorbed into the great 
Assyrian Empire, as a tributary kingdom, if not merely as a province. 



ASSYRIAN MONARCHY. 

28. At a very early period a kingdom was established upon the Tigris, 
which expanded la*er into a vast empire. Of ifa earliest records only the 
names of three or four kings remain to us; but the quadrangular mounds 
which cover the sites of cities and palaces, and the rude sculptures found by 
excavation upon their walls, show the industry of a large and luxurious 
population. The history of Assyria may be divided into three periods : 

I. From unknown commencement of the monarchy to the Conquest 

of Babylon, about 1250 B. C. 
ir. From Conquest of Babylon to Accession of Tiglath-pileser II, 
745 B. C. 
III. From Accession of Tiglath-pileser to Fall of Nineveh, 625 B. C. 
One king of the First Pekiod, Shalmaneser I, is knolvn to have made 
ino "'"^ among the Armenian Mountains, and to have established 

cities in the conquered -territory. 

29. Seco:jd Pi^riod, B. C. 1250-745. About the middle of the thir- 
teenth century B, C, Tiglathi-nin conquered Babylon. A hundred and 
B c 1130 twenty years later, a still greater monarch, Tiglath-pileser I, 

extended his conquests eastward into the Persian mountains, 
and westward to the borders of Syria. After the warlike reign of iiis son, 

* Berosus, n learned Bubyloiiinn, wrote a history of his own and iielgliborlng 
countries in Hiree books, which are unfortunately lost. He drew his information 
from records kept In the temple of Belus, from popular traditions, nnd In pai't, 
probably, fTODi tlie Jewish Scriptures. Fragments have been preserved to vis by 
later writers. He lived from the reign of Alexander, ^0-323 B. C, lothnlof Aiitl- 
oobus II, •m-na B. C. 
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ASSYEIAK MONARCHY. 19 

Assyria was probably weakened and depressed for two hmidred years, since 
no records bave been found. From the year 909 B. C, the 
chronology becomes c^act and the materials for history 
abundant. As bur nizit pil I timed on wirs in Persia, Babylonia, 
Armenia, and '-yria ind capture \ the priiiLipil Phceniciaii „ Rsii-RM. 
towns. He built a great paUce at Ca lah which he made 
his capital. Hii son felnlmane ser II continued his father's conquests, 
and made war in Lower "^yni again t Benht did, Hiiza'el, siajtsi 

and A'bab. 

30. B. C. 810 781 I \a. lu-^h (Hu 1 kh U us IV) extended his empire 
both eastward nd westward in twentj six campaigns. He married Sam'- 
mura'mit (Semi ramii) heiress of Babylonia -ind exercised, either iii her 
right or by conqueat royfll authority over that country. No name is more 
celebrated in Oriental history than that of Semiramis; but it is probable 
that most of the w onderful works ascribed to her are purely fabulous. The 
importance of the rtal Sammura nit wlio h the only princess mentioned 
in Assyrian annal*? [ erhn] s ga\ e rise to fanciful legends concerning a queen 
who, ruling in her own right, conquered Egypt and part of Ethiopia, and 
invaded India with an army of more than a mtliion of men. This mythical 
heroine ended her career by flying away in the form of a dove. It became 
customary to ascribe ail buildings and other public works whose origin was 
unknown, to Semiramis; the date of her reign was fi\ed at about 2200 B. 
C. ; and she was said to have been the wife of NinUf an pqually mythical 
person, the reputed founder of Nineveh. 

SI. Asshur-danin-il II was leas warlike than hn ancestors The time 
of his reign is ascertained by an eclipse of the sun which ■arm —i 
the inscriptions place in his ninth year, and which attrono 
mers know to have occurred June 15, 763 B. C. After isahur liLh-khua, 
the following king, the dynasty was ended with a levolntion ^ ^ 753-71S. 
Nabonas'sar, of Babylon, not only made himself independent 
hut gained a brief supremauy over Assyria. The Assyrians during tlie 
Second Period, made great advance'* in literature and arts The annals 
of each reign were either lut in stone or impressed «i on i dupliLate series 
of bricks, to guard against destruction either by flre or water If fire 
destroyed the burnt bricks, it would only harden the dried and if the 
latter were dis-solved by water, the former would remain umijured. En- 
graved columns were erected in all the countries under Assyrian rule. 

32. Third Period, B. C. 745-G25. Tiglath-pileser II was the founder 
of the New or Lower Assyrian Empire, which he established by active and 
successful warfare. He conquered Damascus, Samaria, Tj-re, ^ ^, 7^5.^7 
the Philistines, and the Arabians of the Sinaitic peninsula; 
carried away captives from the eastern and northern tribes of Israel, and 
took tribute from the king of Jud.ih. (2 Kings sv 29; xvi: 7-9.) 
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xix : 35, 36.) On his return to Nineveh, two of his sons conspired against 
him and slew bim, and E'sarbad'don, another son, obtained the crown. 
His reign (B. C. 680-667) was signalized by many conquests. He defeated 
Tir'hakeh, king of Egypt, and broke up his kingdom into petty states. 
He completed the colonization of Samaria with people from Babylonia, 
Susiana, and Persia. Hia royal residence was alternately at Nineveh and 
Babylon. 

34. Under As'ahur-ba'ni-pal, son of Esarhaddon, Assyria attained Ler 
B. c a«7-«4T greatest power and glory. He reconquered Egypt, whicli 
had rallied under Tirhakeh, overran Asia Minor, and im- 
posed a tribute upon Gyges, king of Lydia. He subdued most of Armenia, 
reduced Susiana to a mere province of Ribylonia, and exacted obedience 
from many Arabian tribes. He built the grandest of all the Assyrian 
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! and the aria, and establislied a sort of royal 



palacesi, cultivated r 
library at Nine veil. 

36. The reign of his son, Assliur-emid-iliii, called Saracus by the Greeks, 
was overwhelmed with disasters. A horde of barbarians, 
from the plains of Scythia, invaded the empire, and before 
it could recover from the shock, it was rent by a donble revolt of Media on 
the north, and Babylonia on the south. Nabopolassar, the Babylonian, 
had been general of the armies of Saracus; but iindiBg himself stronger 
than his master, he made an alliance with Oyax'ares, king of the Medes, 
in concert with whom he besieged and captured Nineveh. The Assyrian 
monarch perished in the flnmes of liis palace, and the tivo conquerora 
divided his dominions between them. Thus ended the Assyrian Empire, 
B. C. 635. 

Se. The Third Period was the Golden Age of Assyrian Art. The 
sculptured marbles which have been brought from the palaces of Sargoii, 
Sennacherib, and Asshur-hani-pal, show a skill and genius in the carving 
which remind us of the Greeks. A few may be seen in collections of col- 
leges and other learned societies in this country. Tlie most magnificent 
specimens are in the British Museum, the Louvre at Paris, and the Oriental 
Museum at Berlin, During the same period the sciences of geography and 
astronomy were cultivated with great diligence ; studies in, language and 
history occupied multitudes of learned men ; and modern scholars, as they 
decipher the long-buried memoriiils, are filled with admiration of the mental 
activity wliich characterized the times of the Lower Empire of As-^yria. 



Kings of Assyria. 

For the First and more than half the Second Period, the nam 
discontinuous and dates unknown. We begin, therefore, with the 
ascertained chronology. 



Kin^a of tlie Second Period. 



Asshur-danin-il I 
Hu-likh-khus III 
Tiglathi-nin II 
Asshur-nuair-pal I 
Shalmaneser II 
Shamas-iva 
Hu-likh-khiia IV 
Shnlmaneser III 
Asshur-danin-il II 
Asshur-likb'khus 
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Kings of lite Third Period. 

Tiglath-pileser II, usurper, - . . . B. C. 746-727. 

ShalmaQeaer IV, " 727-721. 

Sargon, iiaiirper, " 731-705. 

Sennacherib, " 705-680. 

Esarhaddon, " 680-667. 

Aaahur-baiii-pal, .... about " 667-647. 

Aasbur-emid-iliii " 647-62-5. 



A kliigdoin of tnlghty liunlers nnd grent bniidecs Is faunded by Nlmrod, B. C. 
2000. Chaldasa becomes nubject, first lo Arabian, then lo Assyrian invaders, bnt ]« 
made Independent by Pul, B. C. 772. The Assyi'iau monarchy absarbs the Chal- 
diean, and extends Itself from Syria to the Persian monntalns. Aftei- two hundred 
years' depression, its I'ecords beeome autlientle R €.900. Iva-lusli and Samnitiramit 
reign Jointly over greatly increased territories. The Lower Empire Is established 
by Tiglath-pileser II, whose domininn reaches the Mediterranean. Sargon records 
many conqaests In his palace at Kborsabad. Sennacherib recaptures Babylon and 
gains victories over E^pt and Palestine. The Assyrian Empire Is Increased by 
EsarbaddOD, and eulniinates under Assliur-banl-pal, only to be overthrown In the 
next reign by a Scythian invasion and a revolt of Media and Babylonia. 



MEDIAN MONARCHY. 

91. Little is known of tbe Medea before the invasion of their country 
hy Shalmaneser II, B. C. 830, and its partial conquest by Sargon,t in 710. 
They liad some importance, however, in the earliest times after the Deluge, 
for Bcrosus tells iis that a Median dynasty governed Babylon during that 
period. The country was doubtless divided among petty chieftains, whose 
rivalries prevented its becoming great or famous in the view of foreign 
nations. 



'■The student's memory miiy be aided by iome explanation of the long 
names of the Assyrian kings. Tliey resemble the Hebrew in their composition; 
and, as In that Inngnage, each may form a complete sentence. Of the two, three, 
(H- four distinct words which always compose a royal appellation, one is nsnally 
the name of « divinity. Thus, Tiglathl-nin = " Worehip be to NIn " (the Assyrian 
Bercnies); Tlglath-ptleser= ■' Worship be lo tbe Son of Zlra;" Sargon = "Tlia 
King is established ;" Esnr-haddon = " Asshnr has given a brotlier." 

In Babylonian names, Nebo, Merodach, Bel, and Nergal correspond Co Asshnr, 
l^in, and Shamas in Assyrian. Thus, Abed-nego (far Nebo) is the "Servant of 
Nebo;" Nebuchadnezzar means "Nebo protect my race," or "Nebo Is the protector 
of landmarks;" Nabopolassnr = "Nebo protect my son "—the exact equivalent Of 
Assbur-naslr-pal in the Assyrian Dynasty of the Second Period. 

t See i 32. 
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38. About 740 B. C, uccording to Herodotus, the Medes revolted from 
Assyria, and chose for their king Dei'oces, whose integrity as a juiJge had 
marked him as fittest for supreme command. He built the city of Ecbat'- 
ana, which he fortified with seven concentric circles of stone, the innermost 
being gilded so that its battlements shone like gold. Here Deioces estab- 
lished a severely ceremonious etiquette, making up for his want of hered- 
itary rank by all the external tokens of the divinity that "doth hedge a 
king." No courtier was permitted to laugh in his presence, or to approach 
him without the profouudest expressions of reverence. Either hia real 
dignity of character or these stately ceremonials had such effect, that he 
enjoyed a prosperous reign of fifty-three years. Though Deioces is de- 
scribed by Herodotus as King of the Medes, it is probable that he was 
ruler only of a single tribe, and that a great part of hia story is merely 
imaginary. 

39. The true history of the Median kingdom dates from B. C. 650, 
when Phraor'tes was on the throne. This king, who is called the son 
of Deioces, extended his authority over the Persians, and formed that close 
connection of the Medo-Persian tribes which was never to be dissolved. 
The supremaL.y was soon gimed by the latter nation The double kingdom 
was ^een by Daniel m has vision under the f rm of i ram, one of whose 
boms n as higher than the other and the higher eime up last." (Daniel 
viii : 3 20 ) Phraor'tes reinforced bj the Persians madL many conquests 
in Uj per Asia He was killed in a wir against the last king of Assyria, 
B. C. bSd 

40. Dcterminel to avenge his lathers death Cj.ixares renewed the war 
with Assvna He was called off to resist a most formidable incursion 
of barbinans from the north ol tlie Caucasus These Scythians became 
masters of Western Asia and their iniolent dominion s said to have lasted 
twentv eight jears A band of the nomads were received into the service 
of Cya\ares is huntamea Aicordmg to Herodotus thev returned one day 

pt b d i from the chase and upon the kings expressing his dis- 
pl as th r ferocious f em[ er hurst all bounds They served up to him, 

t d f g me the flesh of tne of the Me lion bojs who had been placed 
w fh tl t learn their language and the use of the bow and then fled to 
th rt f the King of Lydia This circumstance led to a war between 
Al 1 1 d Cvaxares which continued fi\e years without any decisive 

result It was terminated b^ an eclipse of the sun occurring in the midst 
of a battje The two kings hastened to make peace and the treaty, 
which fixed the boundarj of their two empires at the River Halys, was 
confirmed bj the marriage of the son of Cyaxares with tbo daughter of 
Alyattes The '^cythian oppressions were ended bj a general massacre of 
the barbarians who by a secretly concerted plan bad been invited to ban- 
quets and made drunkm mth wine 
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il. Cyasarea now resumed his plans against Assyriii. In alliance with 
Nabopolassar, of Babylon, he was able to capture Nineveh, overthrow the 
empire, and render Media a leading power in Asia. The successful wats 
of Cyaxares secured for himself and his son nearly half a century of peace, 
during which the Medes rapidly adopted the luxurious habits of the nations 
they had conquered The court of Ecbatana became as mngnificent as 
thit of Nineveh had been when it the height of its gran leur The 
LOurtiers delighted in wlkcn gaiments of scarlet and purple with cjllars 
and biacelets oi gold and the -lame precious metal adoined the harness of 
their horses Eemiiiiscen(,ea of the old barbiric lile remained in in 
excessne fondne 3 for huntm^ which was indulged either in the parks 
about the tajitil or m the open country where lions leopards bears 
wild boar« itags and antelopes itiU abounded The great wooden 
palace tovered w th [latea ot gold and silver as well as other buildings 
of the capital showed a barbarous fondne-s for i-osth materials rither 
than granleur of architectural idea- The Magi a j neslly caste had 
great influence in the Median court The education of eacli yonng km^ 
waa confided to tl em and tl ey cout nuel throughout his life to be his 
m )st confllential counselors 

42 B C 5*53 C>a\ares died after a reign of forty years His son 
Astv a^ s reignel thirtj five ^ears lu friendlj and peaceful alliance with 
the kings of Lvdia and Babylon Little is know 1 of him except the 
events connected nith his fall and these will be found reJated m the 
hiatorj of Cjrus, Book II. 

Ksow-v Kings of Media. 
Phraortes died B. C. 633. 

Cyaxares reigned " 633-593. 

Astyngps " " 5i)3-.'J58. 

NOTK.— It Is Impossible to reconcile the clironolosy of llie roign of Cyax ares with 
all the niiclent accoants. If Hie Scytliinn invnsion occurred a/ler the beginiiiiia of 
his relgu. Gontlnaed twenty -eight years, nnd ended before the Fall of Nineveh, It ix 
easy to see Hint the date at the Intler event must hnve been later tlian Is given In 
the text. The FVeueli school ot Orieiilallsta piece tt, tn fact, B. C. GOD, Biid tlie 
nccessioti of Cynxares In R31. The English school, with Sir H. Rnwliuson nt their 
head, give the dtites which we hnve adopted. 

BABYLONIAN MONAECHY. 
43. For nearly five hundred years, Babylon had been governed by 
Assyrian viceroys, when Nabonassar (747 B. C.) threw off the yoke, and 
established an independent kingdom. He destroyed the humiliating 
records of former servitude, nnd began a new era from which Babylonian 
time was afterward reckoned. 
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a Merodach baladan tlie fifth king of this line, sent in emb ia.-y to 
Hezekiah, king of Jujah to congratulate hira upon his 
recoierv from lUne'Mi and to inquire coneeining an i\tra 
ordinary phenomenon connerted mth hia restoration (F&aiah ixsviii 
7, 8 sxxi\ I ) Thii show'i thit the Bibvloniina were no Uss alert for 
aatronoinicil observ ituns than their predecesaora the Chaldieana. In fact, 
the brilliant clearnc^ of the r heavens early led the inhibitants of thia 
region to a studj of the btira The sky nos mapped out in t onstellations 
and the fixed stiira nere catalogued time wis measured bj sun dial* and 
othei HStronomiLil instrument'* ttire invented bv the Babylonians 

45 The lyiine Merodach baladan was taltea uiptiie bv '-argon king 
of Assyria, and held lor six years, ivhile an Assjrian viceroy occupied his 
throne. He escaped and resumed hia government but was again dethroned 
by Sennacherib, son of Sargon. The kmgdim remained in a troubled 
state, usually ruled by Assyrians, but seeking independence 

until Esorhaddon, son of Sennacherib, conqueied Babjlon, 

built himself a palace, and reigned alternatelj at that city and at Ninev(,!i 

His stjn Sa'os-duchi'nus governed Babylon as i leeroy for 

, , , ^ . , B C (3a--647 

twenty yeari and was succeeded by Cinnelada niis another b <, ,t -e^j 
Assyrian who ruled twentj tn i years 

46 B C b25 SccOHD Period Jiabopolas ar a BtUlonian genera! 
took otcas, on from the misfcrtunes of the \ssjrun Emjire 

to end thu long suhje^^tion of his people He ill ed h mself 

with Cvaxares the Median king to besiege Nineveh and oierthrow the 

empire In the subsequent division of spoils he received Susiana the 

Euphntes ^ allej and the whole of S^ra and erected a new empire 

whose historv is among the moat brilliant cf ancient t me« The extinsion 

ff lis dominions westward brought him in collision with a powerful 

neighbor Pha'raoh nethjh of Egvjt who actuallj subdued 

the Svrian provin es and held Ihem a few viars But 

Nabopolassar sent his still more powerful sou Nebuchadnez zar who 

chastised the Fgjptian king in the battle of Lirchemish 

and wresled from liim the -tolen provinces He al-io be 

sieg d Jerusalem and returned to Bab>lon laden with the treasures of the 

temple and pal ice of Solomon He hrt ught in his train Jelioi akin king 

cf Judih and everal >oung persons if the r val family araon;, whom 

was the prophet Daniel 

47 During his sons campaign Nabopolassar had died at Babylon and 

the victorious prince i%aa inimediatch acknoivledeed as 

* B ( 60(-661 

king Nehuch \dnezzar made subsequent wars n Phcenicia 

Palestine and Egvpt and established an empire vihich extended westward 
to the Mediterranean feea He depcwd the km" of E"\pt and pi iced 
Ama is upon the throne as his de| utj Zedeki ah i ho had been elev ited 
A H— 4 
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to the throne of Judah, rebelletl iigaiiist Babylon, and Nebuchaduezzai set 
out in person to punish his treachery. He besieged Jerusalem eighteen 
months, and captured Zedekiab, who, with true Eastern cruelty, was com- 
pelled to see his two sons murdered before his eyes were put out, and he 
was carried in cliains to Babylon. In a later war, Nebuzar-adau, general 
of the armies of Nebuchadnezzar, destroyed Jerusalem, burned the temple 
and palaces, and carried the remnant of the people to Babylon. The 
strong and wealthy city of Tyre revolted, and resisted for thirteen years 
the power of the great king, but at lengtli submitted, and all Phtenicia 
remained under the Babylonian yoke. B. C. 585. 

48. The active mind of Xebuchadnezzar, absorbed in schemes of con- 
quest, began to be visited by dreams, in one of which the series of great 
empires which were yet to arise in tJie east was distinctly foreshadowed. 
Of all the wise men of the court, Daniel alone was enabled to interpret 
the vision; and his spiritual insight, together with the singular elevation 
and purity of his character, gained him the affectionate confidence of the 
king. (Bead Daniel ii.) 

49. The reign of Nebuchadnezzar was illustrated by grand public works. 
His wife, a Median princess, sighed for her native mountains, and was dis- 
gusted with the flatness of the Babylonian plain, the greatest in the ancient 
world. To gratify her, the elevated — rather than "hanging" — gardens 
were created. Arches were raised on arches in continuous series until they 
overtopped the walls of Babylon, and stairways led from terrace to terrace. 
The whole structure of masonry was overlaid with soil sufficient to nourish 
the largest trees, which, by means of hydraulic engines, were supplied from 
the river with abundant moisture. In the midst of these groves stood the 
royal winter residence; for a retreat, which in other climates would be most 
suitable for a summer habitation, was here reserved for those cooler months 
in which alone man can live in the open air. This first great work of land- 
scape gai-dening which history describes, comprised a charming variety of 
hills and forest*, ri\ers, cascade- and fountains, and was adorned with the 
Io\ehc'.t flowers the Ei^t couid afford 

50. The same king -mrounded the city with walls of burnt brict, two 
hundred cubits high and fifty in thickness, which, together with the 
gardens, were reckoned among the Se^en Wonders of the World. During 
his reign and that of his son in law, Nabona'dius, the whole country was 
enriched by work* of public utililj canals, reservoirs, and sluices were 
multiplied, iind the nhores of the Persian Gulf were improved by means of 
pitr^ an 1 embankments 

61. Owing to these encouragements, as well as to her fortunate position 
midway between the Indus and the Mediterranean, with the Gulf and the 
two great rivers for natural highways, Babylon was thronged with the 
merchants of all nations, and her commerce embraced Ihe known world. 
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Manufactures, also, were numerous and famous. The cotton fabrics of the 
towns on the Tigris and Euphrates were unsurpassed for fineness of quality 
and brilliancy of color and carpets, nhick nere in great demind among 
the luxurious Orientals nere nowhere produced in such magnificence as in 
the looms of Bib\lon 

52, It IS not strangL that the pride of XebuthjdnezKar iv is k ndlcd by 
the mignificLncc of his capital As he walked upon the summit of his 
ne« [alaee, and loolved donn upon the swarming multitudes who owed 
their prospentj to his protection and fostering cire he said Is not this 
great Babjlon thit /h'ive built for the house of the kingdom by the 
might of my pji\er and for the hi nor of my mye&tj ? At that moment 
the humiliation foretold in n previous dream, interpreted by Darnel, came 
upon him. We can not better describe the manner of the judgment than 
in the king's own words {Daniel iv ; 31-37) r 

" While the word wi* in the king's mouth there fell a voice from heaven 
saving King Nebuchadnezzar to thee it is spoken The kingdom is de 
ptrted from thee And they shall drive thee Irom men and tliy dwelling 
shall be with the beasts ot the field the\ shall make thee to eat gi i-s is 
oxen and seien times shall pass over thcL until thou know that the Most 
High ruleth in the 'tin|,dom of men and gneth it to whomsoevei hu will 
The same hour was the thing filliUed upin Nebuchadnezzai and he was 
dn\en from men and did eat gria.s aa oxen ind his body w is wet with 
the dew of hei\en till his hairs were groi\n like eagles feitheri and liw 
nails like birds ilans 4nd it the end ot the dijs I Nebuchadaezzar 
hft«d up m ne ejes unto heiien and mine understanding returned unto 
me aid I ble sed the Most High and I praised and honored him that 
Ineth foreier whose dominion is an everlasting dominion and his king 
dom 11 from generation to generation At the sin e time m\ reawn 

returned unto me and for the glory of mj kingdim mtne honor and 
brightness returned unto me, and my eounselorb and mj lords sought unto 
me ; and I was established in my kingdom, and excellent majesty was added 
unlo me. Now I, Nebuchadnezzar, praise and extol and honor the King 
of heaven, all whose works are truth, and his ways judgment: and thase 
that walk in pride he is able to abase." 

53. The immediate successors of Nebuchadnezzar were not his equals in 
character or talent. Evil-merodach, his son, was murdered 

after a reign of tivo years by Nereglis'sar, his sister's husband. 
This prince was advanced in years when he ascended the throne, having 
been already a chief officer of the crown thirty years before ^-iajia,- 

at the siege of Jerusalem. He reigned but four years, and 
was succeeded by his son, La'borosoar'chod. The young king was mur- 
dered, after only nine months' reign, by Nabona'dius, who became the 
last king of Babylon. The usurper strengthened his title by marrying a 
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daughter of Nebuchadnezziir— probably the widow of Nereglissar — and 
s-i^au aftc.nvard by associating their sou Belshaz'zar with him in 
the government. He also sought security in foreign alli- 
ances. He fortified his capital by river walls, and constructed water-works 
in connection with the river above the city, by which the whole plain north 
and west could be flooded to prevent the approach of an enemy. 

54. A new power was indeed arising in the East, against which the 
ihree older but feebler monarchies. Babylonia, Lydia, and Egypt, found it 
necessary to combine their forces. After the conquest of Lydia, and tlie 
extension of the Persian Empire to the ^gean Sea, Naboiiadius had still 
fifteen years for preparation. He improved the time by laying up enor- 
mous quantities of food in Babylon ; and felt confident that, though the 
country might be overrun, the strong walla of Nebuchadnezzar would enable 
him cheerfully to defy his foe. On the approach of Cyrus he resolved to 
risk one battle; but in this he was defeated, and compelled to take i^efuge 
in Bor'sippa. His son Belshazzar, being left in Babylon, indulged in a 
false assurance of safety. Cyrus, by diverting the course of the Euphrates, 
opened a way for his array into the heart of the city, and the court was 
surprised in the midst of a drunken revel, unprepared for resistance. The 
young prince, unrecognized in the confusion, was slain at the gate of his 
palace. Nabonadius, broken by the loss of his capital and his son, surren- 
dered himself a prisoner; and the dominion of the East passed to theMedo- 
Persian race. Babylon became the second city of the empire, and the 
Persian court resided there the greater portion of the year. 

Deioces, tiie fli-st reputed liliig of Media, built nnd adorned Ecbalana. Phmorl«9 
united I lie Medesond Fersfans Into one powerful kingdom. In the reign otCynx- 
iire!', tlie ^y Lilians ruled Western Asia twenly-elglit yearn. After their expulsion, 
Cyjiiares, in alliance with the Babylonian viceroy, overthrew the Assyrian Em- 
pire, divided its territories with hla ally, and raised ills own dominion lo n higli 
degree of wealth. His son Aslyages i-eigned peacefully Ihiny-five years. 

Babylon, nnder Nabouassar, became indepondent of Assyria, B. C. 717. Jlero- 
daeli-baladan, IlieflfLli native king, was twice deposed, by Sargwn and Sennacherib, 
and the country ngalii remained forty-two yeara under Assyrian rule. It was de- 
livered by Nabopolassar, whose still more powerful son,Kebuchadnezzar,galncil 
great victories over the kings of Judah and Egypt, replacing tbe latter with vice- 
roys of his own, and transport ing the former, with tlie princes, nobles, and sacred 
treasures of Jecusatem, to Babylon. By a thirteen years' sl^. Tyre was snbdued 
and all Phrenicla conquered. From visions Interpreted by Daniel, Nelmcliadnezzar 
learned tlie future I'lse and fall of Asiatic empires. He constincied the Hanging 
Gai-dens, the walls of Babylon, and many other public Works. His pride whs 
punished by seven years' degradation, Evil-mei'odacli was miu-dered by Nereg- 
lissar, who afler four years bequeathed his crown to Laborosoarchod. Nabonadius 
obtained the throne by violence, and in concert wllh Ills son Belshaaznr, trleil to 
pratoct Ills dominions against Cyius; but Babylon was talcen and the empire 
overtbrowii, B. C. 538. 
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KINGDOMS OF ASIA MINOR. 



55. The Ati'ktoli'in peninsula diMiliil bv lU mountain chains into 
se\(,ral oeaiona, was occupied from \ery ancient limes bj Uifleient nitmns 
neurly equal in pDncr Of thcic the PuK'ii iwi were probably the ear 
heist settlers and at one time oLi-upied tlie whole peninsula Successive 
iinmigrationt from the east and nc^t pressed them in« ird from tiie coast 
but they still had tlie advantage of a Hige and fertile femtor\ The\ 
were a bra\e but rather brutal race chieflj occupitd with agriculture tnd 
especiallj the laising of the Mne 

56. The Phrygians came from the moimtauis of Armenia iihcnce tlic> 
biought a tradition of the Flood, and of the resting of the ark on Mount 
Ararat They nere actUbtomed in primitive times, to hollow their habita 
tions out of the rock of the Anatolian hilh, and manj of these rock cities 
miv be found in all parts of Asia Minor Belore the time ot Homer 
hone\er, they hid well built towns and a flouiiahing commerce 

57. Their religion consisted of many dark and mysterious utes some 
< f which were afterward copied by the Greek'* The noi-ship ot C vb'ele 
and of Siba'zius god of the iine was iccompanied bv the wildest music 
and dances The cipit-tl of Phrjgia was Gor dium on the fringjt'rius 
The kings «ere altematelj called Gor'dias and Midas, but'We haie no 
chronological lists. Phrygia become a province of Lydia B, C. 560. 

58. In later times Lydia became the greatest kingdom in Asia Minor, 
both in wealth and power, absorbing in its dominion the whole peninsula, 
except Lycia, Cilicia, and Cappadocia. Three dynasties successively bore 
rule: the Atijada, before 1200 B. C. ; the Heraclidm, for the next 506 years; 
and the Mermnadm, from B. C. 694 until 546, when Orcesus, the last and 
greatest roonarcli, was conquered by the Persians. The name of this king 
has become proverbial from his enormons wealth. When associated with 
his father as crown prince, ho was liiifed by Solon of Athens, who looked 
on all the '-plendor of the court with the coolness of a philosopher. 
Annoyed hy his indifference, the prince asked Wolon who, of all the men 
he had encountered in his travels, seemed to him the happiest. To his 
astonishment, the wise man named two persons in comparatively humble 
stations, but the one of whom was blessed with dutiful children, and the 
other had died a tiiumphant and glorious death. The vanity of Crossus 
could no longer ahatiiin from a direct effort to extort a compliment. He 
asked if Solon did not consider him a happy man. The philosopher grniely 
replied that, such were the vicissitudes of life, no man, in his opinion, 
could safely be pronounced happy until his life was ended. 

59. Crcesus extended his power over not only the whole Anatolian 
peninsula, but the Greek islands both of the jEgean and Ionian seas. He 
made an alliance with Sparta, Egyjit, and Babylon to resist the growing 
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empire Df Cvru^i bit his precautions wero mcfilUuil he \i is d feated 
and mide piiiiinr He ta said 1 1 have been biunJ upun a funeril pile 
or altar near the gate of his capital when he recalled with mguisU ot 
heart the words of the Atheniin feage lud three times uttered hia n'iine 
Solon, feoloti Solon' ' C\rus, i>ho w is regarding the sccul nith curi 
osity, ordered his mterpretars to inquire what god or man he had thus 
invoked m his distress. The ciptue king replied thit it nas the name 
ol a man wilh whom he wished that every monarch mi^ht he acqiiainted 
and described the visit and conveisation of the serene philosopher who 
had remained undazzled by his splendor The onqueror wis inspired 
with 1 more genero 15 emotion bv the remembrance that he too was 
moital he tiused Crre us to be rtleisel an! to dwell with him as j. 

Kings of Lydia. 

Of the First and Second Dynasties, the names are only partially known, 
and dates are wanting. 



Ati/adtE.- 


Bei-aclidie, fad six 




Manes, 


Adyattes I, 


Oyges, 


B. C. 694-678. 


Atys, 


Ardys, 


Ardys, 


" 678-629. 


Lvdus, 


Adyattes II, 


SadyattK 


i, " 629-617. 


Meles. 


Meles, 


Alyattes, 


" 617-560. 




Myrsus, 


Crcesus, 


" 560-546. 




Candaules. 








PHCENICIA. 





60 The small sirij of lanl between Mjunt L banoii and the lea was 
more import.int tn the anc ent world tl an its ize W luld mdiuite Here 
arose the first great commercial cities and Phcenioiin ^esaels wove a web 
of peaceful intertourse between the nations of Asia Africi in d Europe. 

61. Sid n was probably the moat ancient and until B 1050, the 
most fl uriahing of all th Phrpi ician communities About that jear the 
Phdistines of Askakn gained a victcry (ver Sidon and the exiled inhab- 
itants took refiigi, in the riv i! city of Tvre Henceiorlh the hughter 
surpis^ed the mother in wealth and power When Herol lus vwitel Tyre, 
he found 1 temple of Hercules whith cHimed to be 2 300 (ears old This 
would give Tyre an antquity of 2750 jears B C 

62, Other chief cities of Phcenicia were Bery tua (Beint) Byb'lus, 
Tn polit and Ara dus Ea h with its surrjunding territjrv mide an 
independent state Occanionallj in timis jf danger they f rmed them- 
sehes into league under the i recti n of the m at ]o\er ul but the 
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name Pha?niui appiiti niereij to terntin n t to a hii gle well org^niz J 
state nor e\en to & permanent confederitv Eatli city was ruled M iti 
Ling but a strong pnei.tly influence and a powerful anstocracy eitlier 
of littli or >;ealth restrained the despotn, inUinations of tlie monarch 

63 The commerce of the Fhceniciaii cities had no rual m the ciiher 
centuries of then prosperity Their trading stations sprang up r pidK 
along the coasts and upon the islands of the Meliterranean ind e*e! 
beyond the Pillar? of Herculea their citj of Hides (Kidebh) the modern 
Cadiz looked out upon the Atlantic These remote colonies were onlj 
sttarting points frira which voyages were made intc atiU more distant 
regi n Meich mtmeu from Cadiz explored the wettem coasts of Africa 
and Europe From the stations on the Red Sea trading vesseb « ere fitted 
out for India and Cevlon 

64. \t a later period the Greeks absorbed the commerce ol the Luxine 
and the ^gean while Cirthage claimed her share in the Western Medi 
terranean and the Atlantic By this time hrne\er Western Asia was 
more tnnquil under the later Assyriin ind Babjloniin monarchs anl 
the wealth f Babylon attracted merchant trains from Tvre acirss tl i 
&jrim Desert bv waj of Tidmor Other cara\ans noicd northn ird and 
exchanged the products ol Ph<Bnicn.n industrj lor tl e horses mule" 
slaie and copper utensils of Armenia jnd Caipadocia A Iweudh n ter 
courae was alwajs maintained with Jerusalem and a land traffic with the 
Bed '3ea which was frequented bj PhtBnician fleets Gold from Oihir 
pearls and diamonds frjm Eastern India and Ceylon sihcr ficm Sj.ain 
linen embroidery from Egjpt ipes from ^\eatern Africa tm from the 
British Isle" and amber fr>m the Baltic might be found in the cargoes 
of T> nan \ essels 

65. The Phojnicians m generil were mtrehants nther t! an manufac 
tnrera but their bronzes and \et>aelH in gold and oihtr is well as thcr 
works in metal had i high lepute Thej cla med the invention of ghsa 
which thej mmufactured into manj articles of use and ornament But 
the most famous of their products was the fvnan purple which they 
obtained in minnte drops fr m the two shell fish the biieciiiu * and tiurex 
and b\ me'ins of nhich the\ >T.(e a high iilue to their fabrics of wool 

66 About the time of P>gmalion the wailike expeditions of Mai 
maneser II c\erpo^eied the Phcen cnn t>wns ind for more than two 
hundred \ears thev remained tributary to the Assyrian Empire Frcquei t 
but usually \in itlemjts were made during the latter lilf of this [cnod 
to throw off the joke tt ith the fill of NinoMh it is pr hahle that Flo^ 
nicia became indcicndent 

67 B C 608 It WIS soon reduced however h NechoofE^jpt i>ho 
^dded all Syna to his domin ons and held Phccnicia dependent unt 1 1 e 
1 im'iclf WIS conquerel b Nelu liliezzir (B C 60 ) it Pircbemi h 
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The captive cities were only truDsferred to a, new master; l)ut, in 598, Tyre 
revolted against tlie Babylonian, and sustained a siege of thirteen years. 
When at length she was compelled to submit, the conqueror found no 
plunder to reward the extreme severity oC his labors, for the inhahitantij 
had secretly removed their treasures to an island half a mile distant, where 
New Tyre soon excelled the splendor of the Old. 

68. PhtEnieia remained subject to Babylon until that power was over- 
come by the new empire of Cyrus the Great. Tlie local government was 
carried on by native kinga or judges, who paid tribute to the Babylonian 
king. 

69, The religiop of the PliiBnicians was degraded by many cruel and 
uncleanly rites. Their chief divinities, Baal and Aatiir'te, or Asktaroth, 
represented tlie sun and moon. Baal was worshiped in groves on high 
places, sometimes, like the Ammoniau Moloch, with burn t-oife rings of 
human beings ; always with wild, fanatical rites, his votaries crying aloud 
and cutting themselves with knives. Melcarth, the Tyrian Hercules, was 
worshiped only at Tyre and her colonies. His symbol was an ever-burning 
fire, and he probably shared with Baal the character of a sun-god. The 
marine deities were of especial importance to these commercial cities. 
Chief of these were Posi don Ne'reus and Pontus Of lower rank, but 
not less constantly remeniberel ner the Ijttle Cabin whose iin^es 
formed the figure-heads of Phrcnician ships The scat of their worship 

JO. Tlie Phcenicjana nere less idolatious than the Egjpi.ians, Greeks, or 
Romans; for their temples contained either no visible imige of their dei- 
ties, or only a rude symbol like the conical stone wli ch w ts held lo repre- 
sent Aatarte, 

Kl"! s OF r\RE 
First Petiod. 
Abibaal, partly contemporary with David in Israel. 

Hiram, his son, friend of David and Solomon, . B. 1025-991. 

Balea'zar, " i)9I-984. 

Abdastar'tus, " 984-973. 

One of his asHii3.-iins, whose name is unknown, . " 976-963. 

Aatartus, ■' 963-951. 

Aser'ymus, his brother, " 951-942. 

Phales, another brother, who murdered Aserymus, " 942-941 . 

Ethba'aJ,* high priest of Astarte, " 941-909. 

Bade'znr, his son, " 909-903. 

f. the wife of A 
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Matgeii, son of Bailezor and father of Dido, 
Pygmalion, brother of Dido, 



B. C. 903-871. 
■' 871-824. 



For 227 years Tyre remained tributary to the Eiist«rn Monarchies, b 
ive have no list of her native rulew. 



Second Fa-iod. 
Ethbaal II, contemporary with Nebuchadnezzar, 

Baal, 

Ec'niba'al, judge for three months, 

Chei'bes, judge ten months, 

Abba'rus, judge three months, 

Mytgon and Gerastar'tus, judges five years, . . 

Bala'tor, king, 

Merbal, king, 

Hiram, king, 



C. 597-573. 
573-663. 
5G3. 

563-562. 
562. 

562-557. 
557-^56. 
556-552. 
552-532. 



SYRIA. 

71. Syria Proper was divided between several states, of which the most 
important in ancient times was Damascus, with \ta territory, a fertile 
country between Anti-Lebanon and the Syrian Desert. Beside this were 
the northern Hittites, whose chief city was Carchemish; the southern 
Hittites, ill the region of the Dead Sea; the Pate'na on the lower, and 
Hamath ou the upper Orontes. 

72. Damascus, on the Abaiia, is among the oldest cities in the world. 
It resisted the conquering arms of David and Solomon, who, with this 
exception, reigned over all the land between the Jordan and the Eu- 
phrates ; and it continued to be a hostile and formidable neighbor to the 
Hebrew monarchy, until Jews, Israelites, and Syrians were all alike over- 
whelmed by the growth of the Assyrian Empire. 



f Damascus. 



Hadad, contemporary with David, 


about B. C. 1040. 


tezon. 


' Solomon, 


1000. 


lab-rimmon, 


' Abijah, 


960-950 


len-hadad I, 


' Baashn and Asa, 


950-920. 


Ben-hadad H, 


Ahab, 


900. 


Hazael, 


Jehu and Shalmaneser II, " 850, 


Bcn-hadad III, 


' Jehoahaz, 


840. 


Unknown until Eezin, 


' AbazofJudah, 


745-T32. 


A. H.— 5. 
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7S. Tbe history of the Hebrew race is better known to us than that of 
any other people equailj ancient, because it has been carefully preserved 
in the sacred writings. The separation of this race for its peculiar iind 
important part in the world's history, began with the call of Abrahiim 
from his home, near the Euphrates, to the more western country on the 
Mediterranean, which was promised to himself and his descendants. The 
Mtory of his sons and grandsons, before and during their residence in 
Egypt, l>elongs, however, to family rather than national history. Their 
numbere increased until they became objects of apprehensioii to the 
EgjptiauiS, who tried to break their spirit by servitude. At length, Moses 
grew up under the fostering care of Pharaoh himself; and after a forty 
years' retirement in the deserts of Midlan, adding the dignity of age and 
lonely meditation to the "learning of the Egyptians," he became the 
liberator and law-giver of his people. 

74. The liistory of the Jewish nation begins with the night of their 
exodus from Egypt, The people were mustered according to their tribes, 
which bore tlie names of the twelve sons of Jacob, the grandson of Abra- 
ham. The sons of Joseph, however, received each a portion and gave their 
names to the two triliea of E|>hraim and Manas'seh. The family of Jacob 
went into Egypt numbering sixty-seven persona; it went out numbering 
003,550 warriors, not counting the Levites, who were exempted from 
military duty tliat they might have chaise of the tabernacle and the 
vessels used in worship. 

75> After long marches and countermarches through the Arabian 
desert — needful to arouse the spirit of a free people from the cowed and 
groveling habits of the slave, as well as to counteract the long example of 
idolatry by direct Divine revelation of a pure and spiritual worship — the 
Israelites were led into the land promised to Abraham, which lay chiefly 
between the Jordan and the sea. Two and a half of the twelve tribes — 
Reuben, Gad, and the half tribe of Manasseh — preferred the fertile 
pastures east of the Jordan ; and on condition of aiding their brethren in 
the conquest of their more westerly territory, received their allotted portion 

70. Moses, their great leader through the desert, died outside the 
Promised Land, and was buried in the land of Moah. His lieutenant, 
Joshua, conquered Palestine and divided it among the tribes. The inhab- 
itants of Gibeon hastened to make peace with the invaders by a stratagem. 
Though their falsehood was soon discovered, Joshua was faithful to his 
oath already taken, and the Gibeoniles escaped the usual fate of extermina- 
tion pronounced upon the inhabitants of Canaan, by becom 
and tributaries to the Hebrews. 
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77. The kings of Palestine now assembled their forces to besiege the 
traitor city, in revenge for its alliance witli the strangers. Joshua hastened 
to its aaaistauce, and in the great battle of Beth-horon defeated, routed, 
and destroyed the armies of the five king*. This conflict decided the pos- 
session of central and southern Palestine. Jabiii, "king of Canaan," still 
made a stand in his furtres'< of Hazor, in the north The conquered kings 
had probabli been m some digree dependent ou him as their vupenor, if 
not their sovereign He now mustered all the tiib^s wiiitli had not ftllen 
under the s^sord of the Israelites and encountered Joshua at the liters of 
Merom. The Oan'i mites had horse'? and chiin itb the Hebrew? were on 
foot, but their Tictorr was as w>mpleto an 1 decisive as at Beth boron. 
Hazoc WIS taken and burnt, ind its king beheaded 

78. The nomads of the fort> yenrs in the desert now became a settled, 
civilized and igciculturil people &hiloh was the hist permanent sanctu- 
ary ; there tlie tabernatle tonstruct*d in the deseit was set up and became 
the shrine of the national worship 

79. Jewish History is properlj divided into three periods 

I. From the Exodus to the establishment of the Momrthj B C 165i>- 
1096. 

n. From -the accession of "^ul to the sej. tratioii into fiio kingJoms, 
B. C. 1095-975 

III. From the scparatifn of tlie kin,-dims ti fh ( i[tiM(\ at Bil vlon, 
B. C. 975-58G 

80. During the tirst Period the go\einment of the Hebrews, was a 
simple thcocracv direction for all imporLint mo\ements being received 
through the high priest from fxod himself The lulcrs fiom Moses down, 
claimed no hcnors of r03alt\ but led the nition in war ind judged it in 
peace bv gener 1 unsent Thej «ire designated to their office at onoe by 
revelation from hea^ en ind b\ some special htness in diaracter or ] erson 
which wan readily perceived. Thus the zeal and courage of Gideon, the 
lofty spirit of Deb'orah, the strength of Samson, rendered tiiem most fit for 
command in the special emergencies at which they arose. The "Judge" 
usually appeared at some time of danger or calamity, when the people 
would gladly welcome any deliverer; and his power, once conferred, lasted 
during his life. 

After his death a long interval usually occurred, during which "every 
man did that which, was right in his own eyes," until a new invasion by 
Philis'tines, Ammonites, or Zidonians called for a new leader. The 
chronology of this period is very uncertain, as the sacred writers only 
incidentally mention the time of events, and their records are not always 
continuous. The system of chronology was not settled until a later period. 
We have given in the list the dates which seem most probable. 
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Rulers and Judoes o 



Moses 


about B. C. 1650-1610. 




1610-1595. 






Servitude under Chusban-risliathaim, .... 


1565-ir>57. 










Servitude under Eglon, king of Moab, . . . 


Jol2-1494. 


Ehud, (during his and the following reigu, 1 


1494-1414. 


Shamgar, the land had rest 80 years.) f 


Servitude under Jabin, king of Canaan, 20 yrs., 


1414-1394. 


Deborah. (Land had rest 40 years.) 


lS94-13r)4. 


Servitude under Midian 7 years, 


1354-1347. 






Abiraelech, king, 


1307-1304. 






Tola, 


129!) 1276. 


Jair, 


1276 1254. 


Interregnum aliout 5 years, 


1254-1249. 


Servitude under Ammon 18 years, 


1249-1231. 




1231-1225, 


Ibzan 




Elon 


1218 1208. 






Interregnum about 5 years, 


1200-1195. 


Servitude under the Philistines 40 years, . . 


1195-1155. 


Samson, in south-western Palestine, during the 




last 20 years of the above, 


1175-1155. 


Eli, high priest and judge, 


1155-1115. 


Samuel, last of the judges, 


1115-1095. 



81. Second Period. The Israelites at length became dissatisfied with 
the irregular nature of their government, and demanded a king. In com- 
pliance with Iheir wishes, Saul, the son of Kish, a young Benjamite distin- 
guished by beauty and loftiness of stature, was chosen by Divine command, 
and anointed by Samuel, their aged propliet and judge. 

82. He found the country in nearly the same condition in which Joshua 
had left it. The people were farmers and shepherds; none were wealthy; 
even the king had "no court, no palace, no extraordinary retinue; he was 
still little more than leader in war and judge in peace." The country 
was still ravaged by Ammonites on one side, and Philistines on the other ; 
and under tlie recent incursions of the latter, the Israelites liad become so 
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weiik that thfy had no weapons nor armor, nor even any workers in iron. 
(1 Samnel xiii : 19, 20.) 

83. Saul first defeated the Ammonites, who had overrun Gilead from the 
east; then turned upon the Philistines, and humbled them in the battle of 
Michmash, so that they were driven to defend themselves at home, instead 
of invading Israel, until near the close of his reign. He waged war also 
against the Am'alekites, Mo'abites, E'domites, and the Syriabs of Zobah, 
and " delivered Israel out of the hand of them that spoiled them," 

84. He forfeited the favor of God by disobedieuce and David his flilure 
son-in-law, was anointed king. JonatI a he son of &nul as a firm f end 
and protector of David against the jealous rage of 1 s fa her E en the 
king himself in his better moods, wa moved to adm rat on a d affc t on 
by the heroic character of David. 

85. In Saul s declining years, the Ph 1 t e« unde A chiah k of 
Gath again miaded the country in 1 If ited he Isra 1 1 a at M unt 
Gilhoa. Saul and all but one of h on fell the battl Isl bo 1 eth 
the surviving son, was acknowledged k nj, n G 1 ad and uled all the t bes 
except Judali for seven years. But Daiid was crowned in Hebron, and 
reigned over his own tribe until the death of Ishbosheth, when he became 
ruler of the whole nation. 

86. He conquered Jeru-ialem from tlif .TrVu-.it(=< niiide it his sapilal and 
estalliihedakingh courtsuch 
•is Israel hid never knonn 
The ark of the co\enHnt was 
remo\ed from its temporary 
ibode at Kiijathje'inm and 
Jerusilem became henieforth 
the Hoh City the eat of the 
national religion is well as 
the gcvernment 

87 ThewirfofDmdw 
still more \ ictor ous than tli 
ot Saul and the emj ire of Is 
rael waa now extended from 
the borders of the Bed Sea to ^ 
those of the Euphratfa Moab 
was rendered tributary 
Philistines punished and all 
the Sjrian tribes east . 
north of Palestine subdued 
(2 Samuel viii.) 

88. Great as was the military glory of David, his fame with later tin 
i; derived from his psalms and songs. He was the first great poet of Isra 
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und perhaps tlie earliest in the world. The freshness of the pastQrea and 
mountain-sides among which his youth was pasaed, the assurance of Divine 
protection amid the singular and romantic incidentsof his varied career, 
the enlargeraent of his horizon of thought with the magnificent dominion 
which was added to him in later life, all gave a. richness and depth tu his 
experience, which were reproduced in sacred melody, and found their fitting 
place in the temple service ; and every form of Jewish and Christian wor- 
ship since his time has been enriched by the poetry of David. 

S9. This great hero and poet was not exempt from common human sins 
and follies, and the only disasters of his reign sprang directly from his 
errors. The consequences of hia plurality of wives, in the jealousies which 
arose between the different families of princes, distracted his old age with 
a succession of crimes and sorroivs. His sons Ah'salom and Adoni'jah at 
different times plotted against him and assumed the crown. Both were 
punished for their treason, the one by death in battle, the other by the 
sentence of Solomon after his father's death. 

90. Solomon, the favorite son of David, succeeded to a peaceful kingdom. 
All the neighboring nations acknowledged his dignity, and the king of Egypt 

gave him hia daugiiter in marriage. The Israelites were now 
the dominant race in Syrix Many inonarchs were tributary 

to the great king, and the court of Jerusalem rivaled in its splendors tliaso 

of Nineveh and Memphis. 

91. Commerce received a great impulse both from, the enterprise and 
the luxury of the king. Hiram, king of Tyre, was a firm friend of Sol- 
omon, as he had been of David his father. Cedars were brought froni 
the forests of Lebanon for the construction of a palace and temple. 
Through his alliance with Hiram, Solomon was admitted to a share in 
Tyrian trade , and by the influence of Pharaoh, his father-in-law, iic 
gained from the Edomites the port of Ezion-ge'ber, on (he Eed Sea, where 
he caused a great fleet of merchant vessels to be constructed. Through 
these different channels of commerce, the rarest products of Europe, Asia, 
and Alrica «ere poured into Jerusalem. Gold and precious stones, sandal- 
wood and sjiicess from India, silver from Spain, ivory from Africa, added 
to the luxury of the court. Horses from Egypt, now first introduced into 
Palestine, fi.lled the royal stables. By tribute as well as trade, a constant 
stream of gold and silver flowed into Palestine. 

92. The greatest work of Solomon ivas the Temple on IMount Moriab, 
which became the permanent abode of the nrk of the covenant, and the 
holy place toward which the prayers of Israelites, though scattered 
throughout the world, have ever turned. The temple precincts included 
apartments for the priests, and towers for defense, so that it has been said 
that the various purposes of forum, fortress, university, and sanctuary were 
here combined in one grent national building. Tlie superior skill of the 
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Phtenicians in working iu wood and metal, was enlisted liy Solomon in the 
service of the temple. Hiram, the chief architect and sculptor, was half 
Tyrian, half Israelite, and his genius was held in equal reverence hy the 
two kings who claimed his allegiance. More than seveu years were occu- 
pied in the huilding of the temple. The Feast of the Dedication drew 
together a vast concourse of people from both extremities of the laiid — 
"iiom Hamath to the Eiver of Egypt," And so important is this event" 
as » turning point in the history of the Jews, that it constitutes the begin- 
ning of their connected record of months and years. 

98. The early days of Solomon were distinguished hy all the virtues 
which could adorn a prince. In humble consciousness of the greatness 
of the duties assigned him, and the insufficiency of his powers, he chose 
wisdom rather than long life or riches or great dominion, and he was re- 
warded by the possession of even that which he had not asked. His wisdom 
became greater than that of all the philosophers of the East; his knowledge 
of natural history, improved by the collections of rare pknts and curious 
animals which he gathered from all parts of the world, was considered 
miraculous. (1 Kings iii : 5-15 ; iv : 29-34.) 

94, But prosperity corrupted hia character He jntroduced the licentious 
htxurj of an Oriental court into the Hoi) fitv ot DaMd and eien encoui 
aged the degrading rifea of heathen worship His commene enriched him 
self not his people His enormous ind e'tpensive court was >iu-tained b> 
the moit exhausting taxes The great public works which he carried on 
nithdrew \ast numbers of men trom the tillage of the soil, and thus 
lessened the national resources 

95 The ^lorj of Solomon dazzled the peiple and siltnced tl t r (. m 
pi lints but on the aLcesaion of hi5 sjn the smothered diston 
tent broke forth. Eehobo'am, instead of soothing his subject* 
by needed reforms, incensed them by his haughty refusal to lighten their 
burdens. (1 Kings xii : 13, 14.) The greater number of the people im 
mediately revolted, under the lead of Jerobo'am, who established a rival 
sovereignty over the Ten Tribes, henceforth to be known as the Kingdom 
of Israel. The two tribes of Judah and Benjamm remained loial to the 
house of David. 

Kings of the "Unitep Mosaechy. 

Saul, B. C. 1095-10S5. 

David at Hebron, and Inhbosheth at Mahanaim, " 1055-1048. 

David, over all Israel, " 1048-1015. 

Solomon, " 1015-975. 

Oft. Thikd Pekiod. The Kingdom of Israel had the more extensive 
and fertile territory, and its population was double that of Judah, It 
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extended from the borders of Damascus to within ten miles of Jerusalem; 
included the whole territory east of the Jordan, and held Moab as i^ tribu- 
tary. But it had no capital equal in strength, beiiutj-, or sacred associa- 
tions to Jerusalem. The government was fixed first at She'chem, tliou at 
Tir'zah, tlien at Sama'ria. 

97. Its first king, Jeroboam, in order to break the strongest tie which 
bound the people to the house of David, made golden calves for idols, and 
set up saiietuaries in Bethel and Dan, saying, "It is too much for you to go 
up to Jerusalem; behold thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out 

. of the land of Egypt ! " A new priesthood was appointed in opposition 
to that of Aa.ron, and many Levites and other faithful adherents of the 
old religion emigrated into the kingdom of Judah. 

98. The people too readily fell into the snare. A succession of propbeta, 
gifted with wonderful powers, strove to keep alive the true worship; but 
the poison of idolatry had entered so deeply into the national life, that it 
was ready to fall upon the first assault from without. In the time of Elijah, 
only seven thousand were left who had not "bowed the knee unto Baal;" 
and even these were unknown to the prophet, being compelled by persecu- 
tion to conceal their religion. 

99. The kings of Israel belonged to nine different families, of which 
only two, those of Omri and Jehu, held the throne any considerable time. 
Almost all the nineteen kings had short reigns, and eight died by violence. 
The kingdom was frequently distracted by wars with Judah, Damascus, and 
Assyria. Jeroboam was aided in bis war with Judah by his friend and 
patron in days of exile, Shishak, king of Egypt. Nadab, son of Jeroboam, 
was murdered by Baasha, who made himself king. This monarch began to 
build the fortress of Ramah, by wiiich be intended to hold the Jewish 
frontier, but was compelled to desist by Ben-hadad, of Syria, who thus 
testified bia friendship for Asa, king of Judah. 

100. Ahab, of tlie bouse of Omri, allied himself with Ethbaal, king of 
Tyre, by marrying his daughter Jez'ebel ; and the arts of this wicked and 
idolatrous princess brought the kingdom to its lowest pitch of corruption. 
Her schemes were resisted by Elijah the Tisbbite, one of the greatest of 
the prophets, who, in a memorable encounter on Mount Carmel, led the 
people to reaffirm their faith in Jehovah and exterminate the priests of 
Baal. (1 Kings xviii: 17-40.) The evil influence of Jezebel and the Tyrian 
idolatry were not removed from Israel until she herself and her son Jehoram 
had been murdered by order of Jehu, a captain of the guard, who became 
first of a new dynasty of kings. Jehu lost ail his territories east of the 
Jordan in war with Hazael, of Damascus, and paid tribute, at least on one 
occasion, to Assbur-nazir-pal, of Assyria.* His son Jehoahaz also lost 
cities to the Syrian king; but Joash, the grandson of Jehu, revived the 
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Israelite conquest" He d fcated Ben hiUl m)ii fHizatl and \on ba k 
-pirt ft the coi ^uered terntor\ His 'iOn JetoLjam IT had tlie lon^ st and 
moat I roapei Jus reia" i" the annab oi the Ten Tnbes He not only re 
gained all the f mier pot-e'aions of I rai,! but captured Hamath aad 
Damascus But this nofe the eud of Xaiaelite prosperitj Two ahort reigns 
followed eacli ended bj an asaasaiuation and then Men ahem of Tirzah 
made a >am attempt to renew the glories of leroboam II by an expedition 
to the Euphrates He captured Thapsacus but drew upon bimiell tlie 
vengeance of Pu! king of Cbald'e nho ia\adcd his dominions ii 1 made 
Menaliem his \a, sal 

101 In the later jeirs ot Israelite hiatorj TigUth [ ilestr ki g of 
AsBjni desolated the countrj east of the Jordii and tlrtattned the 
extinction of the kingd m Hosl ea the lost king acknowledged his 
dependence ujon tie Assjnan Empire anl agreed to paj tribute but 
he afterward aticngtl ened himself bv an alliante ^ illi Egipt and reiolted 
against his master fehalmanc^er came to cliast se this defect on and bo 
sieged '--amaria tw j cars At kngth it fell and the d sgr iceful annals of 
th Israelite kingdom came to an end 

102 According to the deipotiL custom of Eastern monarehs the people 
were transported to Media and the j rovinces of Assyria and foi a time 
the c untry was so des< 1 ite that wild bei&ts multiplied m the cities 
People were afterwari br >ught from Babvlon and the surrounding country 
to lake the places of the formei inhabitants 



975-954, 

954-953. 

953-980. 

930-929. 

929. 

929-918. 

918-897. 

897-896. 

896-884. 

884-856. 

856-839. 

839-823. 

S2S-772. 





Kings 


OF Israel. 








Elab 



Zimri, slew Elab and 

Omri caitiinfftlel 

Ahab 

Ahasiab 

Jehoram 

Jehu 

Jeho ih iz 

Joash 

Jeroboam II 

Zechanah reigned 6 month 



gned 7 days, . 
t under Elab, 



Shallum i 
Men ahem 
Pekahnh 
Pekah 
Hoshea 



ird r 



I Zechariah and was himself mardered, 



760-730. 
730-721. 
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103, The KingJo a of Jud ili begin its separate existeiiLe it tlie sj.me 
time with that of rnolted Israel but sunned it 135 years It coiisiBttd 
(1 the two entire tribe* of Jiidah iiid Benjimin with numerous refugees 
from the other ten «ho were willing to sacrihce home tad landed po^ 
sessions for then faith Ihe people were thus dosely bound together by 
their common interest in the marvelous traditions of the paat and hopes 
f>r the future 

lOi. NotwithstandiDg danger from numerous enemie &itujted as it wj.-* 
jn the direct road between the two grext mil empires of I^>pt and 
Asbviia this littie kingdom maintained its existence during nearlj four 
centuries and unliki Israel wis governed during all thit time by kings 
of one familj the hou e i f DaMd 

Tiie first king Reholoam saw his Ltpitai seized and plundered bj 
Shi shik king of Eg>pt uid hi I to maintain a constant warfare with the 
re\oited tnbes. Abijam, his son, gained a great iittoty o\er Jeroboam, by 
which lie recovered the ancient sanctuary of Bethe! and many other towns. 
Asa was attacked both by the Israelites on the north and the Egyptians on 
the south, but defended himself victoriously from both. With all the re- 
maining treasures of the temple and palace, he secured the alliance of 
Ben-hadad, king of Damascus, who, by attacking the northern cities of 
Israel, drew Baasha away from building the fortress of Eamah. The 
stones and timbers which Baasha had collected were carried away, by order 
of Asa, to his own cities of Gebii in Benjamin, and Mizpeb in Judah, 

105. Jell osh'ap hat, son of Asa, allied himself with Ahab, king of Israel, 
whom he assisted ii his Syriin wars This ill fited ill ance brought the 
poison of Tyrian idohtry int> the kingdom ot Judah In tl c re g i of Je 
horam, who married the daughte of Ahab Jerusalem was cajturel b> 
Philistines and Arabs His son Ahaz ah whil iisitmg hio Israel i ti h 
kindred, was iin Ived in the destruLt on of tl e ho se ol Ahab and after 
his death his mother it! ah ah a tiue daugl ter of Jezebel murdered all 
her grandchildren but one usurped the throne for six lears and replaced 
the worship of JeIio\ah with that oi Baal But Jeh i ill tl e b gh [ nest 
revolted against her placed her grandson Juash on the thione and kept 
the kingdom cletr sj long as he lived from the taint of idolatry 

lOG. Amaziah the son f Joash captured Pe tra from the Edomites but 
lost his own capital to the k ng of Israel who carried away all its treasures 
Azariah, his son, conquered the Philistines and the Arabs, and reestab- 
lished on the Red Sea the port of Elath, which had fallen intu decay since 
the days of Solomon During a long and prosperous reign ho strengthened 
the defenses of Jerusalem, reorganized his army, and improved the tillage 
of the country. But he presumed upon his dignity and tlie excellence of 
his former conduct to encroach upon the office of the priests, and was pun- 
ished by a sudden leprosy, which separatetl him from human society thj 
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rest of liis days. In the reign ot 4.Liz, hi'5 Ti-mdson, Jerusalem v, i- be 
sieged by tlie kings of Israel and ^jna, who corned a,wa> from Judali two 
hundred thousand captlvea. Ahaz ini oked the aid of Tigl itli-pileser, king 
of Assyria, and became his tributary The As^^^rian conquered DamaBtus, 
and thus relieved Jerusalem. Aliaz filled the iities of Judah intli iltars 
of false gods, and left his kingdom moie dccpij ituned than nci «itii 
idolatry. 

107. Hezekiab, liis son, delivered the Und from foreign dominiuu and 
from heathen superstitions. He bei jme for a time tnbutary to Stun ich 
erib, but afterward revolted and made an alliance with Egjpt During i 
second, invasion, thi; army of Sennaihenb nns destroyed and hi>! designs 
abandoned; but the kingdom of Judah continued to be dependent upon 
the empire. 

108. Manasseh, the son of Hezekiah, brought back all the cmI which 
his father had expelled. Even the temple at Jerusalem was profaned by 
idols and their altars, and the Law disappeared from the -sight ind memorj 
of the people, while those who tried to remain faithful to the God of their 
fathers were violently peraecuf«d. In the midst ot thia impietj, Mana^seh 
fell into disgrace with the Assyrian king, who suspected him of an inteu' 
tion to revolt. He was carried captive to Babylon, where he had leisure to 
reflect upon hia sins and their jiunishment. On hi.s return to Jerusalem, 
he confessed and forsook his errors, iind wrought a religious reformation in 
his kingdom. 

109. Hia son Anion restored idolatry ; but his life and reign were speedily 
ended by a conspiracy of hi'i servants, who slew him in his own house. 

The assassins were punished with death, and Josiah, the rightful heir, 
ascended the throne at the age of eight years. He devoted himself with 
pious zeal and energy to the cleansing of his kingdom from the traces of 
heathen worship; c.irved and molten images and altnrs were ground to 
powder and strewn over the graves of those who had oiiiciated in the sacri- 
legious rites. The king journeyed in person not only through the cities of 
Judah, but through the whole desolate land of Israel, as far .is the borders 
of N.aphtali and the upper waters of the Jordan, that he might witness the 
extermination of idolatry. This part of his work being completed, he re- 
turned to Jerusalem to repair the Temple of Solomon, which had fallen into 
ruins, and restore, in all its original solemnity, the worship of Jehovah. 

110. In the progrexs of repairs an inestimable manuscript was found, being 
no less than the " Book of the Law of the Lord, given by the liand of Moses." 
These sacred writings had been so long lost, that even the king and the 
priests were ignorant of the curses that had been pronounced upon idolatry. 
The tender conscience of the king was overwhelmed with distress as he read 
the pure and perfect Law, which presented so stern a contrast with the 
morals of the people ; but he was comforted with the promise that he should 
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be gathered to !iis grave in peace before the calamities which the Law fore- 
told, and the sins of Jndah had deserved, should come upon the kingdom. 
Ill the eighteenth year of Josiali's reign a grand passover was held, to 
which all the inhabitants of the northern kingdom who remained from the 
captivity were invited. This great religious festival, wliich signalized the 
birth of the nation and its first deliverance, had not been kept with equal 
solemnity since thei days of Samuel the prophet The entire manuscript 
lately discovered was read aloud by the king himself in the hearing of all 
the people, and the whole assembly swore to renew and maintain the cove- 
nant made of old with their fathers. 

111. The end of Josiah's reign was marked by two great calamities. A 
lai.iqn ^'''<1 horde of Scythians,* from the northern steppes, swept 

over the land, carrying off flocks and herds. They advanced 
as far as As'calon, on the south-western coast, where they plundered the 
temple of Astarte, and were then induced to retire by the bribes of the king 
of Egypt. One trace of their incursion i-emained a thousand years, in the 
new name of the old city Bethshan, on the phiin of Esdrae'lon. It was 
named by the Greeks Scythopolis, or the city of the Scythians, This was 
the first crnptJon of northern barbarians upon tlie old and civilized nations 
of southern Asia and Europe. Later events in the same series will occupy 
a large portion of our history. 

112. Tlie other and greater calamity of Josiah's reign arose from a dif- 
ferent quarter. Neeho, king of Egypt, had become alarmed by the growth 
of Babylonian power, and was marching northward with a great army. 
Though in no way the object of his hostility, Josiah imprudently went 
forth to meet him, hoping to arrest his progress in the plain of Esdraelon. 

The battle of Megid'do followed, and Josiah was slain. 

Never had so great a sorrow befiiilen the Jewish people. 
The prophet Jeremiah, a friend and companion of Josiah from his youth, 
bewailed the nation's loss in his most bitter "Lamentation"; "The breath 
of our nostrils, the anointed of the Lord, was taken in their pits, of whom 
we said, Under his shadow we shall live among the heathen." For more 
than a hundred years the anniversary of the fetal day was observed as a 
time of mourning in every family. 

113. In the reign of Jehoiakim, son of Josiah, Nebuchadnezzar, prince 
of Rabylon, gained a great victory f over Necho, and extended his father's 
kingdom to the frontier of Egypt. Jehoiakim submitted to be absorbed 
into the empire, but afterward revolted and was put to death. 

Jehoiachin, his son, was made king; but, three months after his ac- 
cession, was carried captive to Ribylon. Zedeki'ah, reigning at Jerusalem, 

» See 8 «, p. 23. 
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rebelled and allied himself .witli Apries, king of Egypt. Upon this, tlie 
ever active Nebuchadnezzar laid siege to the revolted city. In the second 
year it was taken and destroyed : the king and the whole nation, with the 
treasures of the temple and palace,' were conveyed to Babylon, and the 
history of the Jews ceased for seventy years. 



Kings of Judah. 

Eehoboam, 

Abijam, 

Asa, 

Jehoshaphat, 

Jehoram, 

Ahaziah, slain by Jehu after 1 year, . . . 
Athaliah, murders her grandchildren and r 

Joash, son of AliaKiah, 

Amaziah, 

Azariah, or Uzziah, 

Jotham, 



Hezekiah, 

Manasseh, 

Jehoahaz, dethroned by Necho after 3 months, 
Jehoiakim, tributary tJ> Necho 4 years, . . . 

Jehoiachin, 

Zedekiah, 



C. 975-958. 
' 958-956. 



884^878, 

838-809. 
809-757. 
757-7-12. 
742-726. 
726-697. 
1>97-642. 
642-640. 
640-609. 



598-597. 
597-586. 



The Plirygians, earliest settlei's of Asia Minor, were active In tilings and trade, 
and zealous In their peculiar rellglop. Lydi" ftfterwavd became tlie cliief power 
in the penlnsDla. Al tlie end of three dynasties. It had reached Its ereatest glory 
under Crtesus, when it was conqnered by Cyrus, and became n jirovhice of Persia, 



The flTst great commercial commi 
of which Sldon and Tyre were the cl: 
U> Ceylon, and by land to the interio 
of gold, silver, bronze, and glass wen 
dred years to the Assyrian Kmplre, a 



;r the power ofNecho of Egypt, and, in t 
of Babylon. Baal, Astarte, Melcarth,and tl: 
nician worship. 

Syria Proper was divided Into Ave stales, of which I 
most Important. 

The Hebrew nation began lis existence under the 
people forth from Egypt, and through tlie Arabian I 



in the world were the Phfenlcian cities, 
leir trade extending by sea from Britain 
[■ee continents. Tyrian dyes, und vessels 
v.ited. Phceiilcia was subject four hun- 
ls Independent at its fall, only to pnas 
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j-eai-s. Josliua couquevert I'alestlne hy Ihe tv 
tLie waters ot Meroin, aaililivliled Ihe land ui 
Ismel nearly six buudred yeui'ii. 

Saul, belDg anointed as king, anbdned tlie enemies of the Jews; but, beoomlag 
dlsobedleiil, Ite waa slaju In battle, and David became king, first of Judah, and 
afterward of nil Isra«l, He made Jerusalem his capital, and extended bis dominion 
over Syria and Moab, and eastward to tbe Enphrates. His saci-ed songs are the 
source of bis eiidurliig lame, Solomon Inherited the kingdom, wbicli he enriched 
by commerce and adorned with magniflcent pnblio works, bolJi for aaci-ed and 
secular uses. The Dedication of the Temple is the great eralu Hebrew clironcilogy. 
The wisdom of Solomon was wideb' famed, but the luxury of his court exhausted 
liU kingdom, and on tbe uccession of Behoboam ten tribes I'evolted, only Jndah 
and Benjamin remaining to the house of Duvid. 

Jeroboam flxed his capital at Sliechem, and (he shrines »f his false gods at 
Bethel and Duu. In spite of the falthrni warnings of the pmphets. the kingdom 
of Israel became Idolatrons. The nineteen kings who ruled B. C. Sij-T21 betongc^d 
to nine different families. Abab and Jezebel pei-secuted true believers and estub- 
llsbed Tyrlnn Idolatry; but their race was exlerminaled and Jeliu became king. 
The Ton Tribes I'eachcd their greatest power and wenlUi under Jeroboaiu II. In 
the reigti of Menabem they became suUlect t<i Pnl. orChaldtea. A revolt of Hosbea 
against Assyria led to tlie capture of Samaria, and the captivity of both king and 
people. 

The kingdom of Judali, with a smaller territory, liail a people more united in 
faith and loyally, and was ruled four hnudred years by OeMaiidanls of David. 
JehoshaphaC made a close alliance witli Aliab. wliicli brought many calamities 
upon Jndah. la the reign of Jehoram, Jerusalem was taken by Arabs and PlilllB- 
tines; and after the death of Ahazlah, ACIialloli. dunglitcr of Jezebel, usurped tiia 
thi'one. Jonsh, her grandson, was protected and crowned by Jeliolada, the higli 
|iriest. The prosperity of Judah was restoi'ed by ihe conquests and efficient policy 
of Azarlali. Alinz became tributary to Tlglath-plleser, of Assyria, and degraded 
Ills kingdom with Idolatry. Hezekiah resisted both llie religion and the supremacy 
of the heathen. Manasseli was carried captive to Babylon, and on his return re. 
formed his administration. Josjali cleansed the land fi'om marks of idolatry, 
rebuilt the Temple, discovered the Book of the Law,.and renewed the celebration 
of the Passover. The Scythians Invaded E^lestine. Josiah was slain In the battle 
of Megiddo, and his sons became vassals of Kgypt. Nebuchadnezzar subdued ImCli 
E^pt and Palestine, captured Jerusalem, and transported two successive kings 
and the mass of Ihe people to Babylon. 



Book I. — Paut I. 

1. What are the sources of Msterlcal Information? f? l-^' 

2. Describe the character and movemenlsof Ihe three famillesoflbesons 

of Nooli a, ti, 

S. Into what perloils may history iKidlvlded! ", 8, 

j. Ifame six primeval monarchies in Western Asia 

5. What were the distinguishing features of the Chaldfcan Mmiiiichy? . 2<i, 
ft. Name the principal Assyrian kings of the Second I'eiloil. . . . ;!!-31. 



S. Describe the fbnnder of the Lower Assyrian Empire 32. 

9. Whatmemotialsexist of Sargou? 32. 
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What WOB llie eavly history 
Wliatof Plifooitea? 
Describe the reign of C'yaxu 



Tilt 






lUqiiestH ai 



.rtheKv&ittblBabjlu 



3. The decline atiil full oC Babylon. 

1. Relate the whole history of Lydia 

2. Desci'tbe tlie Plitenlciati cities aiiU tlielv uoiniiieiue. 

3. To what tour lihigdoms were they snccessively »iil|]ecl ? 
J, Describe the religion of the Plueiilulans, 

i. What were the divisions of Sycla Prnper? 

'Ise of the Jewish nation 

Theh' conquest of Palestlnt 



TheJ 



itdurii 



the Firat Period. 



). I'lie reign of Saul 

]. The coLiqneslsund character of David. . 

1. The acta and wisdom of Solomon 

J. Wlial changes occurred at his death? 

3. Compare the two liingdnms 

I. Whatwosthepollcy of Jeroboam! 

^, Bescribe the reiffnof Allah. ........ 

t. What Idiigsof Israel had dealing w)th Assyria? 

!. Mention three kings of Jud ah who had trars with Israel. 
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PART II. AFEICAK l^ATIONS. 

GEOGRAPHICAL OUTLINE OF AFEICA. 

114 The continent if Africa diffirs in manv imporfant respects from 
tint oi Wa The Utter extending into three zone* has its greatest 
extent in the most finored of all the North Temperate Africa is almct 
wholly withm the tropii-s only i smjil portion of its northern and south 
era extremities entering the tno temperate zones where their climate is 
most nearly torrid Aaii has the kitiest mountains on the globe, from 
which fljrt great nvers spreading fertility and affording e\ery niians ot 
naiigitiun Afuta his but two g eat rner- the jSile and the Niger and 
but few mountains of remarkable ele\ation 

115 Africa is thus the hottest driest, and least accessible of the conti 
nenta One fifth of its suitace h covered by the grett sea of sand which 
stretohes from the Atlantic nearlv to the Red Sei Much of the inti,rior 
consists ff marshes and impenetrable iiresta haunted only by «ild beasts 
and unfit fir human habitation With the exception of a \cry fei\ K 
vored portions Atrici is therefore ununited to the growth of greit states 
and it IS only through tno f these, Egypt and Carthigi thit it claims in 
importint part in ancient history 

IIG. NoBTHER'J Afpic^ alone was known to the aiic ents and its 
featurtb were well matked and peculiar Close along the Med iterr mean 
lay 1 nirrDW str p of fertile land watered bv short streams winch deacended 
from the Atlas range These mcuntims formed i rocky and siintily in 
habited region to the southward though producing in certain portions 
abundance of dites ]Sext came the Great Desert \an(d mh bv a few 
small and scittered oases where spnnga of water nourished a rich legeta 
tion South of the Sahira was J fertile inland country near who-e large 
nvers \nd lakes were citien and a numerous population but these central 
African states were only Msited b} an occasional carmu which crossed 
the desert frcm the north and had no political connection with the rest 
of the wtild 

117. In the western portion )f JStrtbern Afticn the mounlxins riso 
more graduallj hy a series of natural terracea fiom the t-ea and the fertile 
country here attains a width of two hundred miles This wdl watered, 
fruitful and comparatively liealthful regicn is one of the most favored on 
the ^lobe In ancient times it nas >ne ^ast corn field from the Atlas to 
the Meditcrrane in Here the nxt \i, I in^d m ff Miuriti nu flcurisl ed 
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and after it was subdued by tte Romans, the same fertile fields aflbrded 
bread to the rest of the clTilized world. 

118. Eastward from Mauritania the plain becomes narrower, the rivers 
fewer, and the soil less fertile, so that no great state, even if it bad 
originated there, could have long maintained itseif. The north-eastern 
comer of the continent, hoiverer, ia the richest and most valuable of all 
the lands it contains. This is owing to the great river which, rising in 
the highlands of Abyssin'ia, and fed by the perpetual rains of Equatorial 
Africa, roils its vast body of waters from south to north, through a valley 
three thousand miles in length. Every year in June it begins to rise; 
from August to December it overflows the countrj', and deposits a soil 
so rich that the farmer has only to cast his grain upon the retiring waters, 
and abundant harvests spring up without further tillage. 

lltf. The soil of Egypt was called by its inhabitants the " Gift of the 
Nile." In a climate almost without rain, this country without its river 
would, indeed, have been only a ravine in the rocky and sandy desert; as 
barren as Sahara itself. The prosperity of the year was, from the earliest 
times, accurately measured by the Nilometers at Mem'phis and Elephan'- 
tine. If the water rose less than eighteen feet, famine ensued ; a rise of 
from eighteen to twenty-four feet betokened moderate harvests; twenty- 
seven feet were considered "a good Nile;" a flood of thirty feet was ruin- 
ous, for, in such a case, houses were undermined, cattle swept away, the 
land rendered too spongy for the following seed'time, the labor of the 
farmer was delayed, and often fevers were bred by the stagnant and lin- 
gering waters. Usually, however, the Nile was the great benefactor of the 
Egyptians, and was considered a fit emblem of the creating and preserving 
Osi'ris. Its waters were carefully dbtributed by canals and regulated by 
dykes. During the inundation, the country appeared like a great inland 
lake girdled by mountains. Lower Egypt, or the Delta, was compared by 
Herodotus to the Grecian Archipelago, dotted with villages which appeared 
like white islands above the expanse of waters. 

120, Lower Egypt is a vast plain ; Upper Egypt a narrowing valley. 
The fertile portion of the latter occupies only a part of the space between 
the Lib'yan Desert and the sea. In its widest part it is less than eleven, in 
its narrowest only five miles in width ; and in some places the granite or 
limestone cliff springs directly from the river. Being so well fitted to 
support a numerous people, the whole valley of the Nile, through Nubia 
and Abjrssinia as well as Egypt, was very early colonized from the opposite 
shores of Asia. The hair, features, and form of the skull represented in 
the human figures on the monuments, prove the dominant race in these 
countries to have been of the same great family with the people on the 
neighboring peninsula of Arabia. 

121. Before the conquests of the Persians, Northern Afrioa was divided. 

A. H.~7. 
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between live nations: the Egyptians, Ethiopians, Phtenicians, Libyans, 
and Greets. 

l'»* The Ethiopians occupied the Nile Valley above Egypt, including 
lat 8 o known as Abys'^inia The great plateau between the liead- 
nate s of the Nile and tiie Eed Sea is rendered fertile by frequent and 
abunda t a ns; and the many streams which descend from it to Hie Nile 
cause part the yearly overflow which fertUizes Egypt. Mer'op was the 
h et ty ot the Ethiopians. Some learned men have supposed its monu- 
ments of architecture and sculpture to be even older than those of Egypt, 

123. Arabian traditions say that the inhabitants of the northern coasts 
of Africa were descendants of the Canaanites whom the Children of Israel 
drove out' of Palestine. As late as the fourth century after Christ, two 
pillars of white marble near Tangier still bore the inscription in Phceuician 
characters: "We are they that iled from before the fiice of the robber 
Joshua, the son of Nun." Whether or not this legend expressed a histor- 
ical fact, it expressed the wide-spread belief of the people ; and it is well 
known by other evidence that the African coasts of the Mediterranean 
were very early dotted with Ph<enician settlements, such as the two 
Hip'pos, U'tica, Tu'nes, Hadrume'tum, Lep'tis, and greatest of alt, though 
among the latest, Carthage. 

124. The Libyans occupied a greater portion of Northern Africa than 
any other nation, extending from the borders of Egypt to tlje Atlantic Ocean, 
and from the Great Desert, with the exception of the foreign settlements on 
the coast, to the Mediterranean Sea. They had, however, comparatively 
little power, consisting chiefly as they did of wandertLig tribes, destitute 
of settled government or fixed habitations. In the western and more 
fertile portion, certain tribes of Libyans cultivated the soil and became 
more nearly civilized; but these were soon subjected to the growing power 
of the Phosnician colonies. 

12a. The Greeks possessed a colony on that point of Northern Africa 
which approached most nearly to their own peninsula. They founded 
Cyre'ne about B. G. 630, and Barca about seventy years later. They had 
also a colony at Naucra'tis in Egypt, and probably upon the gi'oater oasis. 
The history of these Grecian settlements will be found in Bool; III. 
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the Nile Valley was occupied by Egypt, .a iiiouarchy the most ancient, 
with u history among the most wonderful in the world. While other 
nations may be watched in their progress from ignorance and rudeness to 
whatever art they have possessed, Egypt appears in the earliest morning 
light of history " already skillful, erudite, and strong." Some of her 
buildings are older than the Migration of Abraham, but the oldest of them 
show a skill in the quarrying, transportiiig, carving, and joining of stone 
which modern architects admire but can not surpass. 

137 FiEST Period The earh Egyptians believed that there had bten 
a tmie \^hen their ancestors were savages and cannibiJs dwelling in ea\es 
in tlosD ridges of sindstone nhich border the Nile Valley on the east 
and tliftt the r greatest benefaitors nero Osiris and Isis who elevated them 
into ideiout iiid civilized nation eatmg breid drinking nine and leer 
anl pUntuig the olive The worship of Oams and Isia therefore bec^mi, 
prevalent throughout E^pt while the several cities ind provinces had 
each it« own Iccal divinities According to Manetho a natiie histonan 
of Kter t mes * gods spirit>i demigod and m«w» or the souls of men 
were the first rulers of Egypt This is merelj ai ancient way of saying 
that the earl est history of E^pt is of m st other countr es is shrouded 
in ignonnce anl fabulous conjecture 

128 In^lea] of cnmraenung its existence as a united kingdom Eg3pt 
consisted at first of a number of '■eattered oow5 or petty states eac) 
haling f r its nucleus a temple ind a numerous establishment of priests 
Fifti thiee of these nomes ire mentioned by one histornn thirty six by 
another As one became more powerful it sometimes snalloned up its 
neighbor \n\ grew irto ■v kingdom nhich embraced i lor^e portion or 
eien the wirle of the country 

129 Tl p frst mortal king of Mis raim the double land ms Menes 
of Tl 1 H s inheritance was in Utper Egypt but bj his talents and 
exploits he made himself mister of the Lo^er and ^electel then a site 
for his new capital Foi this ] uq)ose he drained a marshj tract whith at 
certain seisons had been o\crflowed bv the Nile made a dvke to confine 
the n\er within its regular channel and on the retlaimed ground built 
the citv of Mempl is Menes may therefore le c nstdered as the fcunder 
of lie empire 

ISO Athothes (Tl oth) his son and suciessor was skilled in medicine 
and wrote norls on anatomy Of the six Jollowing kings in regular 
descent who form thi dj nasti little is known and it is e\en possible that 
(bev belong rither to tradition tbm to ascertained histori After the two 
Thoths came Jliievis orLeniihe- n ho bore the name of the '^icred Calf 
of Heliopolis He is said neiertheles to have been a 1 igh n inded in 

« He lived in tlic reign of Plolpmy I. B. C. 323-2S3. 
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telligent man, and the most affable prince on record. He built the pyramid 
of Koko'me, whose site can not now be identified. During his reign there 
was famine in Egypt 

181, The Third Dynasty reigned at Memphis ; its founder was Sesor- 
cheres the Giant. The third king, Sesonohosis, was a wise and peaceful 
monarch, who advanced the three arts of writing, medicine, and archi- 
tecture, and was celebrated by a grateful people in hymns and ballads as 
among their greatest benefactors. He introduced the fashion of building 
with hewn stones, previous structures having been made either of rough, 
irregular stones or of brick. He was known to the Greeks as the 
" peaceful Sesostria," while the two later monarchs who bore this name 
were great warriors and couquerore. 

132. His son, Sasycliis (Mares-sesorcheres), was a celebrated law-giver. 
He is said to have organized the worship of the gods, and to have invented 
J, ometry and i tronomj He also nade that s'ngular la by nl 'cl a 
leblor m gl t g ve 1 s father s nu mv as secur tv f debt If i e 

n onej is t pa d e th r tl debto n h s father co 1 1 ever e t 
a the fam Ij sepulche and h va co "fderci the g eatest [ossble 
d g ce 

133 rh mouum n i] and more certa n h ton begi s with the Seco d 
^ ^ Fou tl a d F ttl Dj ast es of Minetho h h re tne 1 

s n u! aneo slj n Loner M Ule a i Utper Eg pt Uf 
he e tie Fou tl Djnist e gu ng t >Iemph s vas moat p erful 
the otl era be "■ n some degree depende t P oots ot t greatness i e 
f In the vast s r tures of tone 1 ch overspread Middle Egypt 
1 et een tl e L b an Mon ta ns and the N le for the Fourth Dynast) 
av b e HP be c 1 a that f the p ra n d bu I !ers 

134 The na e of Sons tl e first of he fan Ij has been found upo 
tie orthe pyramid oi ibous r "^ujl si or SI fu was tie Cheop 
ol Heroiotus. and is rega ded as the bu H r of th G eat Fjran d H 
brother '-■uph a II or Nou si uf I ad p rt n th s wo k He i^ned 
JO ntly w th Suph s I a d alone after h a deatl f r tl ee jeirs The e 
t o k gs were oi [ resaors f tl e i e pie a d de p ■Jers of the gods rhe3 
crus! ed the for er by th he re to h n olved n their publ c vorks 
a d ordered tl e ten pie of the latter to be closed and the r orsh p to 

13o Menchere the Holv son of Suph s I had I ke h s father a re gn 
of s st three y ars but 1 ftered fron h m in be ng a good and h ine 
so ere gn He re op ned the temples h h h father I il clo ed re tored 
r 1 n ous eremo es of saor face and f.ra se d p t an en J to tl e oj 
[re* e 1 bors He is tl e ef re n uch enerated bj the peojle i d 
Vtss the subject of m n^ I illads ind hymns Th f r rema n n^ k g 
of tl e F u tl Dyn t ire kn n to onl 1 e 11 tes The 
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family included eiglit kings in all, and the proliable aggregate of their 
reigns is 220 years. 

186. The kings of the Second Dynasty ruling Middle Egypt from This 
or Abydua, and those of the Fifth ruling Upper Egypt from the Isle of 
Elephantine, were probably related by blood to the powerful sovereigns 
of Lower Egypt, and the tombs of all three families are found in the 
neighborhood of Memphis. The structure of the Pyramids ahoiva great 
advancement in science and the mechanical arts. Each is placed so as 
exactly to face the cardiiial points, and the Great Pyramid is precisely 
upon the 30th parallel of latitude. The wonderful accuracy of the latter 
in its astronomical adjustments, has led a few profound scholars* of the 
present day to believe that it could only have beea huilt by Divine revela- 
tion ; not by the Egyptians, but by a people led from Asia for the purpose, 
the object being to establish a perfectly trustworthy system of weights 
and measures. 

187. The Ai-abian copper-mines of the Sinaitic peninsula were worked 
under the direction of the Pyramid kings. At this period the arts bad 
reached their highest perfection. Drawing,! sculpture, and writing, as 
well as modes of living and general civilization, were much tiie same as 
fifteen centuries later. 

138. B, C. 2220. While a sisth royal family succeeded the' pyramid- 
builders at Memphis, the second and fifth continued to reign at This and 
Elepliantis, while two more arose at Heraclcop'olis and Thebes ; so that 
Egypt was now divided into five separate kingdoms, the Theban becoming 
gradually the most powerful. Thus weakened by division, and perhaps 
exhausted by the great architectural works which had withdrawn the 
people from the practice of arms, the country easily became the prey of 
nomad tribes from the neighboring regions of Syria and Arabia. Tlieae 
were called Hyk'sos, or Shepherd Kings. They entered Lower Egypt 
from the north-east, and soon became master* of the country from Mem- 
phis to the sea. 

189. Second Period. B C 1900-1525 Nitue dynasties (.. ntinued 
fdr a time to reign in Middle and Upper E^pt and even in the 
heart of the Delta a new kmf,dom sprang up at Xo is which maintained 
itself during the whole time that the Shepheids were in the land A lai^e 
number of the enslaved S^\ptians continued to cultivite the soil pajing 
tribute to the conquerors; and in time the eximpie of their good trder 
may have mollified the ficRe inialers The latter bull then selves a 
strongly fortified camp, Ava'ris in the eastern portion of the Delta near 
the later city of Pelusium. 

-See "Our Inheritance in Ilic Great Pjc mid, bj Prof Piazzi Smjlh 
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140 At tie ■Millie period with the inva k i t T ellth Tgjitian 
Djnaatj tht OaortasiJje arose at Theheg and became one ot the moat 
povertul tnbet, of natne nilers Ti e^ obtainel panmount authority 
over tke kingdoii s uf Elephantine and Heiacleop lis held the Sinoitit, 
Penmaula and extended tlieir \ lor tua anna mti Arabia ^i 1 Ethi 
opia besortasen I riilel all Uji f r E^JJ * Under the second and third 
Miereigna of that name the kingdom reached ita lijghest proaperitj 
The third "^esirtasen enriched the couutrj by many canals and left 
monuments of his power at feennel near the louthcru borier of the 
empire nhicli stiU excite the wonder of tiavelera The laroC&t edifice 
a id the mci^t useful woik in E^j pt were eie uted by hn successor Am 
n enemei III The hrst h is th Lahvrintl in the Faioom which Herod 
otisvisited and ledareil that it surpi&aed ill human work? It contained 
three thousand room? fifteen hundred of thest «ere under ground and 
contained the mummies of kings and f f the sacred ciocodilca Ihe walls 
of the hlteen hundred upper ipaitnenta were f solid st<ne entireh coi 
erel with sculpture The other woik of Ainmenemcs was the lake 
Moeria This nis a natural reservoir f rmel neir a bend of tl c Nil 
but he so improved it by art as to letiin and carefully d atribi te the gifts 
of the ruer and thus insure the fruttuli eaa of tl e province 

14J A weaker rice succeeded and the calamities of Lo\er E^jpt 
were now extended throughout the land The Hyl aos advanced to the 
s uthward and the figitive kings cf llieVes stught refuge iti Ethi 
opia 'With the exeeptifn of the Xoit«3 mtrencled m the ninr hes 
of the Delta all E^jit became for a time subject to the Shepherds 
They burned cities dest]o\ed temples and made slavea of all the peojic 
whon tliev did not put to death Two native dynast es re gned at 
Memphis and one at Heracleopolif but tl ev were tiibuta \ t tic 
Cf nquerora 

142 & me have supposed tint the Pjramids were erected bj tl ese 
Shepherd Kings But the best authorities descnbe the race as rude 
ignorant and destitute of arts is compared \Mth the Egjptiai eith r 
betore or alter their in\asi n and aft r the long deluge of birbarism 
was swept hick, we hnd religion Kn mge and art — kept doubtless and 
cultivated in seclusion by the lean ed class — preciseh as they were before 
the interruption The absence of rec ids during this pen id wnuH alone 
prove the lick of Karning in the ruling race Enron Bunsen suj jjoses 
the Hjksoa to have been ident c 1 ith the PI ilistines of Palestine 
Some of them t ok ufuge in Crete when tl j weie dri en out of Fnipt 
ai 1 re appeared in Palestine frfm the west about the ame time that the 
Israelites entered it from the east 1 1 anv case a gap of nea Ij four 
I undred years occur? in Eg>ftian histor\ betneen the eld anJ tie iien 
empires during which tic Hciv f tv f Thcl es « is in he lanls of 1 ir 
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larjins lie mi Us ceiscd and the n^m.t'5 ->i the k ii„-s either natue or 
ircgi are fjr the most jart unknonn 

lis Third Pekiop B C 1525 '^25 After their long humiliation 
the people ol Ez>pE rallied for a great national reiolt under the Theban 
king Amo SIS and dro\e the inMder^ allet \ bird lought ccntest irom 
their soil New came the brightest period of Egyitiaa history Amosis 
WIS rewarded with the undiiided soiereignty and beeame the founder ol 
the Eighteenth Djnasty Memphis nas made the imperml capital Mj.nj 
temples iiere repaired as we may learn from memoranda prc^ened in the 
quarries of byine -ind the Upier Nile Aihmes the nile oi Amosis hears 
the surnime Ntfrii an the good glorious woman and seemi to have 
heen held m the highest honor eier iicribed to a qneen She wa? a 
Theban piincESs of Ethiopian blood and i,robabl) had man\ provinces 
tjrher 1 wrj \. nosi= hed B C 1499 

144 For eight hundred \eir& Egypt Lontinued a single c D'ul dated 
king lorn During this time art obtained it* highest perfect n the great 
temple palacei f Thehes were luilt numerous obelisks fingers of the 
sun pointed heavenward and the peoj le who had long groaned unler 
a cruel senitude enjoitd under the Fisihteenth Nineteenth and Twen 
ticth Dvnisties the protect on of a m Id and well rrganized go einment 

145 It may be feared thit the Egjptians wreaked upon a capti\e 
nation within their own bordei's their resentment against their late op 
pressors The Hebrews grew and multiplied m Egyj-t and their lives 
were maJe bitter with hard bondage Jlani of the vast brich (onstruc 
tons of the Eighteinth and Nineteenth Dynasties niaj hive been erected 
bv the capti e Hebrewi who are expres=h said to hue luilt the two 
treasure cit es Pithom and Eaamses 

146. Royal women were treated with higher respect in Egypt than in 
any other ancient monarchy. Thothmes I, the third king of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, was succeeded by his daughter, Mesphra or Amen-set, who reigned 
as regent for her younger brother, Thothmes II. He died a minor, and she 
held the same office, or, perhaps, reigned jointly with her next younger 
brother, Thothmes III ; but not with his cordial consent, for when she, too, 
died, after a regency of twenty-two years, he caused her name and image 
to be cflaced from all the sculptures in which they had appeared together, 

147. B. C. 1461-1414. This king, Thothmes III, is distinguished not 
more for his foreign wars than for the magnificent palaces and temples 
which he built at Kamac, Thebes, Memphis, Heliopolis, Coptos, and other 
places. Hardly an ancient city in Egypt or Nubia is unmarked by remains 
of his edifices. The history of his twelve successive campaigns is recorded 
in sculpture upon the walls of his palace at Thehes. He drove the Hyksos, 
from their last stronghold, Ava'ris, where they had been shut up since the 
days of his father. The two obelisks near Alexandria, which some Eoman 
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wit called Cleopa'tra'a Needles, bear the name of this king. His military 
expeditions extended both to tlie north and south ; inscriptions on his 
moiiuments declare that he took tribute from Nineveh, Hit (or Is), aiid 
Babylon, 

lis. His grandson, Thothmes IV, caused the carving of the great Sjihinx 
B C uoo-1364 "^^'' ^^^ Pyramids. Amunoph III, his successor, was a great 
and powerful monarch. He adorned the country by magnifi- 
cent buildings, and improved its agriculture by the construction of tanks 
or reservoirs to regulate irrigation. The two Colossi near Thebes, one of 
which is known as the vocal Memnon, date from his reign ; but the Amen- 
ophe'uni, of which they were ornaments, is now in ruins. Amunoph 
maintained the warlike fame of his ancestors by expeditions into all the 
countries invaded by Thothmes III. He is styled upon his monuments, 
"Pacificator of Egypt and Tamer of the Libyan Shepherds." He built 
the gorgeous palace of Luxor, which he connected with the temple at 
Karnac by an avenue of a thousand sphinxes. He made a similar avenue 
also at Thebes, lined with colossal sitting statues of tlie cat-headed goddess 
Pasht (Bubastis). 

149. B. C. 1364-1327. In the reign of Horua, his son, the nation was 
distracted by many claimants for the crown, most of whom were princes 
or princesses of the blood royal. Horus outlived his rivals and destroyed 
their monuments. He had successful foreign wars in Africa, and made 
B c 1337 1321 additions to the palaces at Karnac and I^uxor. With the 

next king, Rathotis (or Eesitot), the Eighteenth Dynasty 
ended. 

150. B. C, 1324-1322. Eameses I, founder of the Nineteenth Dynasty, 
was descended from the first two kings of the eighteenth. His son, Seti, 
inherited all the national hatred toward the Svrian mvaders and -nenged 
the shime of Egvft on A la He reconquered Svria which had revolted 
somi. forty vexrs earlier and carn-d his \ictrri us arms ti far as the bor 
lers f Cilicia and the h^nk'" if the Euphrite*: He built the great Hall 
at Karnac— in whidi the whole Cathedral of Notre Dame at Pari^ could 
stand without touching either walla or ceiling — and his tomb is the most 
beautiful of all the sepukherh of the k ngs 

151 B C 1311 1245 Eanef.cs 11 tl e Great reigned sixty six ^eora 
and hi'4 achievements in war and peice fill a lai^e spxce in the records 
of hii time m which fact and fiction ire often intermingle! by his 
flatterers During lis father's lifetime he began his nilitar\ career 
by lubdumg both Libya and Arabii His at liti n lei g thus inflamed 
he ha 1 no "ooner succee led to the tl rone than he res Ived upon the 
conquest of the norld He prnwded for the secur t\ of his kin£,djm 
during his absence by re dn diiij, the tount ^ i ito th rti six nomes 
md appointing a govern r for each He then e<iui]-ypd an immense 
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army, wUitli is said to have included 600,000 foot, 24,000 horse, and 
27,000 war chariots. Having conquered Ethiopia, Eameses made a fleet 
of four hundred vessels, the first wliicli any Egyptian king had possessed, 
and sailing down the Red Sea to the Arabian, uontinued his voyage 
ae far as India. He returned only to make fresh preparations, and lead 
another great army eastward beyond the Ganges, and onward till he 
reached a new ocean. Columns were every-where erected recording the 
victories of the monarch, and lauding the courage or shaming tlie coward- 
ice of those who had encountered him. 

152. Returning from his Asiatic conquests, Eameses entered Europe 
and subdued the Thraeians; then, after nine years absence, during which 
he had covered himself witli the glory of innumerable easy victories, he 
reentered Egypt. He brought with him a long train of captives, whom 
he intended to employ upon the architectural works which he had already 
projected. Among the most celebrated are the Rock Temples of Ipsambul, 
in Nubia, whose sides are covered with bas-reliefe representing the victories 
of Sesostris ; the Bamesse'um, or Memnonium, at Thebes ; and additions 
to the palace at Karnac. He built, also, a wall near the eastern frontier 
of Egypt, from Pelusium to HeliopoHs, and, perhaps, even as far as Sye'ne, 
to prevent future invasions from Arabia. More monuments exist of Eam- 
eses 11 than of any other Pharaoh; hut the strength of the N*w Empire 
was exhausted by these extraordinary efforts in war and building. The 
king tormented both his subjects and his captives, using them merely as 
instruments of his passion for military and architectural display. It was 
this king who drove the Israelites to desperation by his inhuman oppres- 
sions, especially by commanding every male child to be drowned in the 
Nile. (Exodus i : 8-14, 22.) 

153. In the great liall of Abydus, or This, Eameses is represented as 
offering sacrifice to iifty-two kings of his own race, he himself, in a glorified 
form, being of the number. The sculpture is explained by an inscription : 
" A libation to the Lords of the West, by the offerings of their son, the king 
Rameses, in his abode." The reply of the royal divinities is as follows : 
'' The speech of the Lords of the West, to their son the Creator and Avenger, 
the Lord of the World, the Sun who conquers in truth. We ourselves ele- 
vate our arms to receive thy offerings, and all other good and pure things 
in thy palace. We are renewed and perpetuated in the paintings of thy 
house," etc. 

154. The son of Rameses II, Menephthah, or Amenephthes, was the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus. The escaping Israelites pa?aed along the bank 
of the canal made by the Great King, and thus were supplied with water 
for their multitude both of men and beasts. By the dat«3 always found 
upon Egyptian buildings, we learn that architectural labors ceased for 
twenty years; and this contrast to the former activity affords an interasting 
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coincidence witli tlie Scriptural narrative. Joseplius, ■* also, quotes from 
Manetho a tradition, tlrnt the son of the great Eameses was overthrown by 
a revolt, under Osarsiph (Moses), of a race of lepers who had been griev- 
ously oppressed by him; and that he fled into Ethiopia with his son, then 
only five years old, wlio, thirteen years later, recovered the kingdom as 
Scthos II. To express their contempt for their former captives, the 3?^yp- 
tjan historians always refer to the Israelites as lepers. With Seti, or 
Sethos II, the house of the great Kameses became extinct. 

155. B. C. 1219. Kameses III, the first of the Twentieth Dynasty, 
maintained extensive wars, both by aea and land. His four sons all bore 
his name and came successively to the throne, but there are no great events 
to signalize their reigns. Six or seven kings of the same name followed, 
and the family ended about B. C. 1085, 

150. During this period Egypt rapidly declined, as well in intellectual as 
military power. Her foreign enterprises ceased ; no additions were made 
to the magnificent buildings of former ages ; and sculpture and painting, 
instead of deriving new life from the study of Xaturo, were compelled to 
copy the old set forms or confine themselves to dull and meaningless 
imitations. 

157. The Twenty-first Dynasty was a priestly race, whose capital was 
'Ta'nis, or Zo'an, in Lower Egypt, but who were supreme througJiout the 
country. They wore sacerdotal robes, and called themselves High Priests 
of Amun. One of them gave his daughter in marriage to Solomon. {1 
Kings iii ; 1 ; ix : 16.) The seven kings of this dynasty had usually short 
reigns, marked by few events. B. C. 1085-990, 

158. B. C. 993-972. Sheshonk, or Shisliak, the founder of the Twenty- 
second Dynasty, revived the military power of the nation. He married the 
daughter of Pisham II, the last king of the Tanite race, and took upon 
himself, also, the title of High Priest of Amun, but beyond this there are 
no signs of priesthood la this line. Bubastis, in the Delta, was the seat of 
his government. It was to him that Jerobo'am fled when plotting to make 
himself king of Israel ; and Shishak afterward made an expedition against 

Judiea for the purpose of confirming Jeroboam on his throne. 

He plundered Jerusalem and received the submission of Ee- 

hoboam. Osorkon II, the fourth king of this dynasty, and an Ethiopian 

ovij™ prince, was probably the Zerah of Scripture, who invaded 

Syria, and was defeated by Asa, king of Judab, in the battle 
of Maresliah. (2 Chron. siv : 9-14.) 



■* Joseplins was a Jewlsli lilsWrlnn, born A. D. 37, the sou of a priesl, and de- 
scended by Ills mother's side from the same royal family with tlie Herods. HIh 
greatest worlc Is lils " Jewish Antiquities," in twenty books. Tlie history begins 
at the Creation of the World, nnd ends A. D. 8(1, with the Revolt of the Jewn 
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159. At the expiration of tliis line in the person of Takelot J I, about B. 0. 
S47, a rival family spiang up at Taiiia, forming the Twenty -third Uynasty. 
It comprised only four kings, none of whom were fenious. B. C. 847-758. 

160. B. C. 758-714. The Twenty-fourth Dynasty consisteJ of one king, 
Boccho'ria. He fixed the government at Sa'is, anotlier city of the Delta, 
and waa widely famed for the wisdom and justice of hia administration. 
In the latt«r half of this period, Sabaco, the Ethiopian, over- 

ran the country and reduced the Saite monarch to a mere 

t-assal. Bocchoris, attempting to revolt, was captured and burned to death, 

after a reign of forty-four years. 

101. Sabaco I, having suhdued Egypt, established the Twenty-fifth 
Dynasty. He fought with the king of Assyria for the dominion of west- 
ern Asia, but was defeated by Sargon in the battle of Riipliia, B. C. 718. 
Assyrian influence became predominant in the Delta, while the power of 
the Ethiopian was undisturbed only in Upper Egypt. The second king 
of this family was also named Sabaco. The third and last, mivJiK- 

Tir'hakeh, was the greatest of the line. He maintained war 
successively with three Assyrian monavchs. The first, Sennacherib, was 
overthrown * B. C. 698. His son, E^arhaddon, was successful for a time 
in breaking Lower Egypt into a number of tributary provinces. Tirbakeh 
recovered hi« power and reunited his kingdom ■ but after two years' war 
with Asshur bam pil the ne^t king of Ass\m he nas obliged to abdicate 
in favor of his son The «on was e\.pelled and Egvpt waa divided for 
thlrfv years into many pettv kingdom*: which remained •^nlject to Assyria 
until the deith of the conqueror 

162. For the Egyptian-, thii was merely a chiiige of foreign rulers. 
Their patnoti'sm had long been declining and their natne army had lost 
ita fiime iiid valor Irom the time when the kings of the Twenty-second 
Dynasty intrusted the national defense Ui foreigners The military caste 
became degraded, and the crown e^en atlempted to dej rne the soldiers of 
their lands, Egypt had become in some degi-ee a naval power, and a com- 
mercial class had arisen to rival the soldiers and farmers. 

168. About 630 B. C, the Assyrians had to concentrate their forces at 
home in reswtince to the ''cythians and Psimmet ichus one of the mtivo 
Mceroys whom the> had set up in Egypt leized the opportunity to throw 
(ff their yoke The great Asirian Emjire i\as now filling undc the 
Median and Babylonian revolt and ifa power ceased to be felt in distant 
provinces Psammetichus gained victories ovei his hr^ther viierDvs and 
eatabhahed the Twenty sixth Dvnasti over all Eevpt He wis in en 
lightened monarch ml during his rpi^n art and sc ence retenei i new 
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164 HaMng oiercDme the didecarchj bj mKin^ it hia Greek and 
TvriJii auxiliaries he settled these loreign troops in permanent c unpa, 
the latter near Memphis, the fDrmer neai the I'eluaiac hranch ot the Nile 
His natue soidierj were so incensed bj hcing thu-. super^eied by foreign 
mercenaries that many deserted and touk up their residence in Ethiopia 
faj manj foreigners of all clasaea now floi,ked to the ports of Eg>pt, that 
X new caste of didgomans or interpreters irose P ammetichus caused 
his own son to be iiistruited in Greek learning a sure sign that the bar- 
riers which had hitherto separated the intellectual liJe of Egypt from the 
rest of the world ivere now broken down 

Ifii. Thise northern barbirima who had temfied the Assjrians had 
now overrun PalL-itine and threatenel an !n\asion nt Egjpt but t! e 
messengers f Psammetichus met them at Ascalon with bribes which 
induced them to return 

1G6 B G 61(J-5tl4 In the re gn c f Necho son of Paammetii.hu'j the 
navy and commercL of Egjpt were creatly inciea-^ied and Africa was for 
the first time circumnav cJ-ted bj in Egi ptian fleet This e'^pedition 
sailed by way ot the Red '■ea Twice the seamen landed encamped, 
"iowed grain and waited for a hirvest Having reaped their crop they 
again set siil and in the third jear arrned m %\rt bj way of the Med 
iterraneaii Ihe fjreigu conquests of ^echo ma\ e\en he compare 1 with 
thcie of the great Eameses f jr he enlarged his domm ens by all the 
eountn between Egypt and the Euphritei But he met a 
stronger fie in Nebuchadnezzar and when he fled from the 
field of Car'chemish all h s Asiatic conquests fell into the hands ot the 
great Babylonian 

167 B C 683-5t)9 Hif grandton Aprie* the Pharaoh hophra rf 
'^eripture reaumed the warlike schemes of Necho He besieged Sidon, 
fought a naial battle with Tyre and made an unsuccessful alliance with 
/edekiah king of Judah against Nebuchadnezzar He was 
deposed and his successor Aina'sis, held his crown at lirbt 
as a tributary to the Bab^loniin He afterward made himself independent, 
inl miny monuments throUj^hout Egjpt bear witneiiS to hi>i liberal encoiir 
^ement of the arts, while hia foreign policy enriched the country. He was 
on fiiendly terms with Greece and her colonies, and many Greek merchants 
settled in Egypt. 

168. Alarmed by the increasing power of Persia, he sought to strengthen 
himaelf by alliances with Croesus of Lydia, and Polycrates of Samoa. The 
precaution was ineflectual, but Amasis did not live to see the ruin of his 
country, Cambyses, king of Persia, was already on his march at the head 
of a great army, when Paammen'itua, son of Amasis, succeeded to the 
throne of Egypt. The new ting hastened to meet the invader at Pelusium, 
but was defeated and compelled to shut himself up in Memphis, hia capital. 
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where the Persians now advanced to besiege him. The city was taken and 
its king made captive, after a reign of only six months. A little later he 
was put to death; and the Kingdom of Egypt, after a thousand years of 
independent existence, became a mere province of the Persian Empire, 
B. C. 525. 



At a very early period Egypt was iiigliiy civilized, but uot united, foi' it ton- 
siBted of many Independent nomes governed by piiesls. Menes built Memplils, 
and founded the Empire of Upper and Lower Egypt, wlilcli was ruled liy twenty- 
sdx dynaatiea iMfore tlie Persian CimqueaU Sesorclieres founded tlie Thlixl Dy- 
nasty i SesoucliDsiB patronized all the arts, and Ills son improved tlie laws and 
worship. Tlie Fourtli Dynasty built many pyraniidK, wliile llie Second and Fifth 
reigned as dependents in This and Elephantine. E^pt was afterwai'd divided 
into ttvB kingdoms, and became subject to tlie Hyksos fi'oni Asia, wiio enslaved 
tlie people, and Bfl«r a time subdued the whole country, except Xois In the 
Delta. During the early part of tlielr Invasion, the Twelfth Dynasty reigned at 
Thebes in great power and splendor. 

B. C. iSio, Amosls led a I'evolt which expelled the Hyksos. and founded the 
Eigliteenth Dynasty at MempbU. Several queens were lilglily honored. Tlie 
people were prosperous, but the captive Hebrews were oppressed. Thothmes III 
built many palaces; Setl re-conijuered Syria; and his son, Itameses tlie Qreat, 
gained victories In Europe, Asia, and Africa. In the rei|{n of Menephlliah, the 
Israelites were led out of Egypt by Moses. Under the Twentieth Dynasty, the 
art, enterprise, and power of Egypt decllued. The Twenty-first Hynaaty was 
composed of priests; the Twenty-second, of soldiers. Tlie Twenty-fourth wiis 
overthrown by Sabaco the Ethiopian ; tlie Tweniy-flfth, which he founded, was, 
in turn, reduced by the Assyrians. After thirty years' snliJectloii, Egypt was 
delivered and united by Psammetlchua, with the aid of foreign troops. Necho, 
his son, was successful in many naval and milllary enterprises, bnt was defeated 
at last by Vebncliadiiezzar, In the battle of Carchemlsh. Aprles was deposed by 
the same king, and Amasis came lo the throne as a viceroy of Babylon. His 
son, Psammenitus. was conquered by Cambyses, and Egypt became a Persian 



RELIGION OP EGYPT. 

160. The religion of the ancient E;typtians was a perplexing mixtuie of 
grand conceiitiuns and degrading superstition'!. No other ancient people 
had so firm an a^isuraiiee of immortality, or felt its motnes so intimately 
affecting their daily life; yet no other carried its idolatries to so debasing 
and ridiculous an extreme. The contradiction is partly solved if we re- 
member two distinctions: the fir^t ajiplying chiefly to the ancient and 
heathen world, between the religion of priests and people; the second 
every-where existing, even in the One True Faith, between theory and 
practice — between ideal teaching and the personal character of those 
who receive it. 

170. The sacred books of the Egyptians contained the system adopted 
by the prict*. Their fundamental doctrine was that tSod is one, unrepre- 
sented, inii-iible. But as God nets upon the world, his various attnlmtes 
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r m k ot m i.n fest itioa were repretented in Mticus fcrnw As tlie 
Creator he was Phtha as the Repealer he v,aa Am un as the Benefictor 
and the Judge oi men lie \\ is Osiri ind bo on. through \n endless list 

f primxrj secondary and tertiarj chiiact«rs \\hicli to the uuedutated 
l)(.cinie Si) ininy separate dmnitie-i borne porticu of his dnme life was 
nei supposed to reside m plants and aunnils ivhiUi were icordinglv 
cherished iiid ivoishiped hy the ignorant For what to the wise wete 
meiely symbols to the people lecame distinct objeits of idoration and 
the Egyptian priests lil>.e all other heathen philosophers disdained to 
spread ahroad tbe light whii.li thev possessed Ihev despised the common 
people nliom they judged incapible of apprehendii g the sicred mysteries 
aud Liught them onh those convenient doctrines wliiLh would rendei them 
Mibmis ive to kmglj ind priestly iiithontv 

171. The jeople then believi-d in eiglit g Js ot the fiist order twehc 
of the second and si\eii of the thud but each of these was worshiped 
under m-iny titles or it connected nitli different places Isis was there 
f<re surnamed M^riuinma, or with ten thoiiaind names The ^un and 
thi moon were a Iraitted to their worship the former aa representing the 
lile gning poner ot the deitv the latter aa the regulator r f time and the 
nirssenger of heiven The moon wis figured aa the Ibis Iie-tded fhoth 
who corresponds to the Greek Hermes the god of letter*, and rtcoidei of 
ill human actions 

172. A ] rin iple of e\il was worshiped m very early times under the 
name oF Seth the Satan of i^ptiaii injthologj He nas figured on ■» 
monument ns instructing i iing in the use ot a bow "^in is elsewhere 
represented as i great serpent the enem> < t gods and men slain by the 
spear of Horus thi child of Isis It seems impossible t> doubt that the 
E \|tians had presirved some traditioni of the primises mide to E;e 
At » liter jeriod the woiship of the evil pnniiple was abobshed and 
the square-eared images of Seth were chiseled ofl from the monuments 

178. Tlie most interesting article of E^ptian mythology is the ippear 
ance of Osiris on earth for the benefit of mankind undei the title of 
Manife^tor of Goodness and Truth his death bi the malice cf the evil 
one; his hnrixl and resiiricction and his office aa judge cf the dead 
In every part of E^'ypt and during all periods of its historv Osiris waa 
regarded as the great arl iter of the future state 

174. In the earliest times human sacrifices were practiced as i5 fro ed 
by the Sacrificial &eal nhich was accustomed t be tffived to the victim 
and copies of which are frequently found in the tombs It represents 
a kneehng human figure b und an 1 anaitina: the desc nt tf the knife 
which glitters in the hand of i pr est but the pract ce was aboli bed bj 
Amoaia (B C 1525-149'5) who rdered an equal number of waxen effigies 
to be oflere I insle id ot the h iman \ ctin s 
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I'o The woisbip of animals was the most rovolting feature of Egyptian 
ceremfmea rhr>Qgh<ut Egypt the ox, dog, cat, ibis, hawk, and the fislies 
lepidotua and oxvnynci ua were held sacred. Beaide these there were 
innumerable locil tlolitries. Men'dea norsliiped the goat; Heracieop'- 
olii the ichneumon Cynop'olis, the dog; Lycop'olis, the wolf; A'lhribis, 
the bhrew mouse '^a is and Theles the sheep Bnbjlon neir Memphis 
the ape etc Still more honored were the bull Apis at Memjhia the 
ctlf Mne VIS at Helioioha and the crccoiile-* of Om be md Arain oe 
These were tended m their stalls by pneata and worshiijetl by the pe iple 
with profound reference A^ia the li\ing symbol of in passed hia 
dajs in an Apeum -attached to the fcerapeiim at Memphis A\ I en he dieJ 
he was embalmed and buried m so magnificent a manner that the per-ons 
in chirge of the leremony were often ruined by the expense He was 
supposed to be the ^on of the mwon and was known by a white triingle 
or square on his black forehead the figure of -x vulture on hi back and 
of a beetle under his tongue He was ne\er jllowed to hie more than 
twenty five years If he seemed likely to suni\e this period he was 
drovsned in the 8a(,rcd fountain and another Apis was nought The 
chemistry of the priests had already produced the required wl ite spots 
in the black liiir of some young calf and the candidate was ne\er iouf,bt 
in \ain At the annual rising of the Nile a seven ll^s feast was h Id 
in h Mor of O'fins 

176 Difttrente of worship sometimes led to bitter <.i mities bi.tneen 
the several nomcs Thus it Omboa the crocodile wis norshi]ed while 
at Ten t\ra it wis I unted and abhorred the ram held ed Am un was 
in olject rf adoratirn at Thebes and the sheep was a sacred inimal 
while the goat was killed for food in Men des the g it was worshiped 
and the sheep was eaten The L^coptl ites ilso ate muttin in compli 
ment to the wohes nl ich thev veneratefl 

177 If we turn fiom the trivial rites to the moral effects of the 
Egyptian Jaith we find u ore to respect The rei ards and punishments 
of 1 ftiture bfe were powerful incite nents tj right deal ng m the present 

Vt death all became equal the king or the highest pontiff equally with 
the lowest swine herd must be acquitttd bj the judges before hife bodv 
was permitted to pass the sacred lake and be buried with his f tl ers 
Ever\ nrme had its sacred Hke acrias which alt funeral proceswona 
passel jn their wa> to the city of the dead On the side neaiest the 
abodes of the hvjiig hx\e been found the remains ot multitudes viho 
failed to pass the ordeil and whose bodies were ignominiousiv returned 
to their friends to be disposed of in the speediest manner 

178 Beside the earthly tribunal ot fort\ two judges who decided the 
fate of the bodv it was bebevcd that the soul must piss before the d v ne 
judgment v\l beloie it could r iter the aVcde of the blcs d Tl e Book 
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of the Dead — the only one jet diicncred of the forty-tivo sacred books 
of the Egvitiaiis — coiitami a description of tlie trial of a departed soul. 
It n represented on its long journey aa occupied with ptayera and con- 
fession* Fort\ two E da oicupy the ji dgment-scat. Osiris presides; and 
bef re him are the italcs m one of which the statue of perfect Justice is 
placed; in the other, the heart of the deceased. The soul of the dead 
stands watching the balance, while Horns examines the plummet indi- 
cating which way the beam preponderates; and Thoth, the Justifier, 
records the sentence. If this ia fevorable, the soul receives a mark or 
seal, " Juatified." 

179. The temples of Egypt are the grandest architectural moauments 
in the world. That of Am'un, in a rich oasis twenty daya' journey from 
Thebes, was one of the most famous of ancient oracles Near it, in a 
grove of palms, rose a hot spring, the Fountain of tlie Sun, whose 
bubbling and smoking were supposed to be tokens of the divine presence. 
The oasis was a resting-place for caravans which passed between E^pt 
and the interior regions of Nigritia or Soudan ; and many rich offerings 
were placed in the temple by merohania, thankful to have so nearly 
escaped the perils of the desert, or anxious to gain the favor of Amun for 
their journey just begun. 

180. The Egyptians were divided into castes, or ranks, distinguished by 
occupations. These have been variousty numbered from three to seven. 
The priests stood highest, the soldiers next; below these were husband- 
men, who may be divided into gardeners, boatmen, artisans of various 
kinds, and shepherds, the latter including goat-herds and swine-herds, 
which last were considered lowest of all, 

181. The land, at least under the new empire, belonged exclusively to 
the king, the prieats, and the soldiers. In the time when Joseph the 
Hebrew was prime minister, ail other proprietors surrendered their lands 
to the crown,* retaining possession of them only on condition of paying 
a yearly rent of one-fifth of the prodnee. 

182. The king was the representative of deity, and tlius the head not 
only of the government but of the religion of the state. His title, Phrah 
(Pharaoh), signifying the Sun, pronounced him the emblem of the god 
of light. It was his right and ofiice to jireside over the sacrifice and pour 
out libations to the gods. 

188. On account of his great responsibilities, the king of Egypt was 
allowed less freedom in personal habits than the meanest of his subjects. 
The sacred books contained minute regulations for his food, drink, and 
dres?, and the employment of his time. No indulgence of any kind was 
permitted to be carried to excess. No slave or hireling was allowed to 

!■ See Genesis xlvii ; 18-2«. 
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bold office about liis person, lest he should imbibe ideas unworthy of a 
prince; but noblemen of the highest rank were alone privileged to attend 
him. The ritual of every morning's worship chanted the virtues of former 
kings, and reminded him of his own duties. After death his body was 
placed in an open court, where all his subjects might come with accusa- 
tions ; and if his conduct in life was proved to have be«n unworthy his 
high station, he was forever excluded from the sepuleher of his fathers. 

184. The priestly order possessed great power in the state, and, so far as 
the sovereign was concerned, we can not deny that they used it well. They 
were remarkable for their simple and temperate habits of living. So careful 
were they tiiat the body should " sit lightly upon the aoul," that they took 
food only of the plainest quality and limited amount, abstaining from 
many articles, such ns £sh, mutton, swine's fiesh, beans, peas, garlic, 
leeks, and onions, which were in use among the common people. They 
batlied twice a day and twice during the night— some of the more strict, 
in water that had been tasted by their sacred bird, the ibis, that they 
might have undoubted evidence of its cleanliness. By this example of 
abstinence, purity, and humility, as well as by their reputation for learning, 
the Egyptian priests established almost unlimited control over the people. 
Their knowledge of physical science enabled them, by optical illusions and 
other tricks, to excite the terror and superstitious awe of theip ignorant 
spectators. Nor did their reputed power end with this life, for they could 
reluse to any man the passport to the "outer world," which alone could 
secure his eternal happiness. 

186. The science of medicine was cultivated by the priests in even the 
remotest ages. The universal practice of embalming was exercised by 
physicians, and this enabled them to study the effects of various diseases, 
by examination of the body after death. Asiatic monavchs sent to E^ypt 
for their physicians, and the prolific soil of the Nile Valley supplied drugs 
for all the world. To this day, the characters used by apothecaries to 
denote drams and grains are Egyptian ciphers as adopted by the Arabs. 

186. The soldiers, when not engaged in service either in foreign wars, 
in garrisons, or at court, were settled on their own lands. These were situ- 
ated chiefly east of the Nile or in the Delta, since it was in these quarters 
that the country was most exposed to hostile invasions. Each soldier was 
allotted about six acres of land, free from all tax or tribute. From its 
proceeds he defrayed the expense of his own arms and equipment. 

187. Upon the walls of their tombs are found vivid delineations of the 
daily life of the Egyptians. Their industries, such as glass-blowing, linen- 
weaving, rope-making, etc., as well as their common recreations of hunting, 
fishing, hall-plflying, wrestling, and domestic scenes, as in the entortainment 
of company, are all represented in sculpture or paintings upon the walls 
of Thebes or Beni-haK.san. Dolls and other toys of children are found in 
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the ttuibs and it la evident that the Egyptians hj.d '^j tmiiliirizel the 
idea ■ t death aa to ha\e nd thtmsehi,'- ol the gloomy and painful assoii 
ations «ith which it is often aurrounded The body, after being prepared 
for the tomh was retunieil to the house of its abode wheie it was kept 
never less than tbirty d.iys, and sometimes eieii a vear, feasts being given 
in its honor, ind it being ilw lyi present in the comp mj ot gueata From 
the moment when the forty two judges had pronounced their favonble 
verdict on tlie border of the lake, the lamentations of the funeral trim 
were LJianged into songa of triumph and the deceased was lon^rxtulxted 
on his admi&aum to tho glorified tompinj of the fiienda of O'uri', 



CAETHAGE. 

188. About 850 B. C, Dido, sister of Pygmalion, king of Tyre, having 
been cruelly wronged by her brother in the murder of her husband, 
Acer'baa, resolved to escape from his dominions and establish a new 
empire. Accompanietl by some Tynan nobles who were dissatisfied with 
the rule of Pygmalion, she sailed in a fleet laden with the treasures of her 
husband, and came to anchor at length in a bay on the northern coast of 
Africa, about six miles north of the modern Tunis. 

189. The Libyan natives, who knew the value of commerce and the 
wealth of Phtenieian colonies, were inclined to be friend]y ; hut their first 
transaction with the new settlers promised advantage's only to one side. 
Dido proposed to lease from them as much land as coultl be covered with 
a bullock's hide. The yearly ground-rent being settled, abe then order&l 
the hide to be cut into the thinneat possible strips, and thus surrounded a 
large portion of land, on which she built the fortress <if Byr'sa. The 
colony prospered, however, and was strengthened hy the alliance of Utica 
and other Tyrian settlements on the same coast. By similar arrangements 
with the Libyans, the queen obtained permission to build the town of 
Carthage, which became the seat of a great commercial empire. 

190. Aa the New City* rose to a high degree of power and wealth, 
Hiar'bas, a neighboring king, sent to demand a marriage with Dido, threat- 
ening war in case of refusal. The queen seemed to consent for the benefit 
of her state ; but at the end of three months' preparation, she ascended a 
funeral pile upon which sacrifices had been ofiered to the shades of AceK- 
bas, and declaring to her people that she was going to her husband, as 



" The Phtenlolan name of Cai-llioge sigiilfleil tlie New City, dlstliigaishing it 
either from tlie neighboring Utioa, whose name meant the Old City, or from 
Byrsa, tlie first forlress of Dido. Wlien New Cni'tliaKe (Cnrthsgena'i was built 
npon tlie coast of Spnin. tlie original settlement began to be callecl by the 
Romans CarUingo Velux. wblcli if; as if we slioiilO say "Old Xewloivii." 
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tliey had desireJ, plunged a sword into her breast. Dido continued to he 
worshiped as a divinity in Carthage as long as the city existed. 

191. So far our =tory is mixed with fable, though containing, doubtless, 
a large proportion of truth What we cei-tainly know is, that the latest 
colony of Tyre &oon became tlie moat powerful ; that it grew by the alli- 
ance and immigration ot the neighboring Libyans, as well as of its sister 
colonies; and that it ginied in wealth by the destruction* b c 585 
of its parent citj in the Bah} Ionian wars. While the Levant- 
ine commerce of Tyre fell to the Greeks, that of the West was naturally 
inherited by the Carthaginians. 

192. The African tribes, to whom the colonists were at first compelled to 
pay tribute for the slight foot-hold they possessed, became at length totally 
subjugated. They cultivated their lands for the benefit of Carthage, and 
might at any time be forced to contribute half their movable wealth lo her 
treasury, and all their young men to her armies. The Phcenician aettlc- 
raenta gradually formed themselves into a confederacy, of which Carthage 
ivas the head, though she possessed no authority beyond the natural leader- 
ship of the most powerful. Her dominion' extended westward to the Pil- 
lars of Hercules, and down the African coast to the end of the Atlas range; 
on the east her boundaries were fixed, after a lung contest with the Greek 
city of Oyre'ne, at the bottom of the Great Syrtis, or gulf, whieh indents 
the northern shore. 

193. Not content with her continental domains., Carthage gained pos- 
session of moat of the islands of the western Mediterranean, The coast 
of Sicily was already dotted with Phoinician trading stations. These came 
under the control of Carthage; and though out-rivaled in prosperity by the 
free cities of the Greeks, especially Agrigen'tum and Syr'acuse, the western 
portion of the island long remained a valuable possession. The Balearic 
Islands were occupied by Carthaginian troops, Sardinia was conquered by 
a long and severe conflict, and became a most important station for the 
trade with Western Europe. Settlements were established in Corsica and 
Spain, while, in the Atlantic, the islands of Madeira and the Canaries were 
early subdued, 

194. These connueats were made chiefly by means of foreign mercenaries 
drawn both from Europe and Africa. South and west of Carthage were the 
barbarous hut usually friendly tribes of Numid'ia and Mauritania; and her 
merchants in their journeys had frequent dealings with the warlike races of 
Spain, Gaul, and northern Italy, It is said that the Carthaginians mingled 
these various nations in their armies in such a manner that difference of 
language might prevent their plotting together. 

195. The navy of Carthage was of great impoitaiice in protecting her 
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3 from tile swarms of pirates which infested tlie Mediterranean. 
The galleys were propelled by oars in the hands of slaves, hut the officers 
and sailors were usually nitive Carthaginians. With these land and naval 
forces, Carthage became for several centuries undisputed mistress of the 
central and western Mediterranean. 

196. Toward the middle of the sixth century B. C, a great commercial 
rival appeared in the western waters. The Greeks had begun their system 
of colonization ; had opened a trade witli Tartes'sus, multiplied their aettle- 
inente in Sicily and Corsica and built Massil'ia near the mouth of the Rhone 
Neai the close of our First Penod the two powers came into fierce collision 
and the Grecian fleet was destroyed by that of Cirthage aided by her 

Ffrusein allies At the same time Rome, which had gnnn 

piwcriul under her kings became free by their expulsion 

and the CarthagiDijns hitherto on Inendly terms with the Italians made 

a treatj of all ante with the new Eejiublii, whirh was to pro\e their most 

unrelenting toe 

197. Tiie government of Carth ige under the ftrms of a republic was 
lealU in anstoiracy of wealth Tlie tno ehiet oflicers neie the buffe tei, 
who it hrst like the Hebrew rulers from Joihu'i to Simuel led the people 
in war and judged them in peace In latei times their office betame extlu 
sively cml, and generals oere appointed for military command. The touf 
fetes were elected only from certain families, and probably for life. 

198. Nest came the Council of several hundreds of citizens, from which 
committees of five were chosen to administer the various departments of 
state. At a later period, when the house of Mago had risen to a degree 
of military power which was thought to endanger the public safety, a 
Council of One Hundred was added to these, before which all generals 
returning from war were obliged to present themselves and render an 
account of their actions. So severe were the judgments of this tribunal, 
that an unsuccessful general often preferred suicide upon the field of battle 
to meeting their awards. With the two judges and the two high priests, 
this council constituted the Supreme Court of the Republic. 

190, The larger Council, or Senate, received foreign embassadors, delib- 
erated upon all matters of state, and decided questions of war or peace, with 
a certain deference to the authority of the Suffetes. If the judges and the 
senate could not agree, appeal was made to the people. 

201). The religion of Carthage was the same as that of Tyre, with the 
addition of the worship of two or three Grecian divinities, whom the Car- 
thaginians thought it necessary to appease by sacrifices after destroying 
their temples in Sicily. Every army was accompanied by a prophet or 
diviner, without whose direction nothing could be done. Generals fre- 
quently offered sacrifices, even during the prepress of a battle. There was 
no hereditary priesthood, as in Egypt, but the priestly offices were filled by 
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the highest persons in the stato, sometimes even by the sons of the kings 
or judges. In every new settlement a sanctuary was erected, that the relig- 
ion of the mother country might grow together with her government and 
ctnimeice Every year a fleet left Carthage liJen with rich offerings and 
bearing a i solemn embassy to thi, shrine ot the Tynan Hercule The 
human "lacrilicei and other hideous rites ol Phtenicnn worship pre^ttlled 
at Carthage and though these teatuies were somenhit softened by ad 
\ani.ing tiviliziti n «e shall find tiaccs enough in future jages of her 
history of thit cruelty which makes so dart a blemish in tlie character 
of tjie nhole race 

201. The trade of C<irthag« na* carried tn both by land and sea Her 
caravans crossed the Great De«ert hy loutes atill traieled and exchanged 
the products of northern eountnes lor tho'e of Upper Egypt Efhiopia 
Fezzan aud perhaps the far interior regions ot Nigri tia The nianufac 
tures of Carthage included fine cloths hardware pottery and harness of 
leither but beside the eschanj^L of her onn products she po-sesaed 
ilmost exclu^nely the carrying trade betneen the nations f Africi ind 
western Europe 

202 Ihe ships of Carthage penetrated all the then knonn seaa and 
though confined to coast navigation they explored the Atlantic from 
Nonva\ to the Cape of Good Hope Uanno, the son of Hamjl'car con 
ducted sixty ships bearing JO 000 colonists to the western ahores of Afnca 
nhere he planted a chain cf six colonic* between the Straits and the 
laland of Cer'iie He then went southward uith some ol his ships aa far 
as the Enei Gambia and visited the Gold Coast with «hich his country- 
men thenceforth earned on a regular trafiic On his return he plated an 
inscription, commemorative ot this voyige, on a brazen tablet in the temple 
of Kro'noR, at Carthage. Himilco, his brother, ted another expedition the 
same year to the western coast of Europe, but of this the history is lost. 

208. These extensive voyages in the interest of trade brought the products 
of the world into the Carthaginian markets. There might be seen muslins 
from Malta; oil and wine from Italy; wax and honey irom Corsica; iron 
from Elba; gold, silver, and iron from Spain; tin from Cornwall and the 
Scilly Isles; amber from the Baltic; gold, ivory, and slaves from Sene- 
gam'bia. 

204. While commerce was so abundant a source of wealth, agriculture 
was the favorite pursuit of nobles and people. The fertile soil of Libya 
yielded a hundred-fold to the farmer. So fond were wealthy Carthaginians 
of the healthful toils of the field, that one of their great men wrote a work, 
in twenty-eight volumes, on methods of husbandry ; and this alone, of all 
the treasures of their literature, was thought by tlieir Roman conquerors 
worthy of preservation. 

205. We have slightly anticipated the course of events, in order to. 
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present a connected aecount of the government, religion, and trade of 
Carthage. Of her wars with the Siciiiaa Greeks, from the disastrous 
defeat of Hamilcar at Hiin'era, B. C. 480, to t!ie peace of B. C. 304, we 
have no space for tlie details. The final period of Carthaginian history, 
comprising the Eoman wars and the destruction of the eity, will be found 
in Book V. 

CorlliQge, n colony of Tyre, became sovereign of tlie slioi'es and islands of the 
westera Mediteiraneau, a rival of Oreeee, and aa ally of Rome. Her army and 
nstvy were largely composed of European and African mei-cenaries. Her govern- 
luent was republican, with two Judges al lis lieod, foreign afiMrs being trans- 
acted by a council of citizens. Religious ceremonies claimed a large share of 
attention, liolli iu war and peace. Commei'ce extended by land to the Interior 
of Africa; by sea, from tlie Baltic to the Indian Ocean ; and products of all Uie 
world (llled the (,'artliaginian markets. Agriculture was a favorite employment 
wlHi nobles and common people. 
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The Persian Empiee from the Rise of Cyrus to tee 
Fall of Darius. 

B. t. S5S-3S0. 

1. About CSO B. C, a warlike people, from the hlgblandi east of the 
Caspian, took possession of the hilly country north of the Persian fiulf. 
They belonged, like the Medes, to the Aryan or Indo-Germanic family, 
and were distinguished by a more hardy, simple, and virtuous character, 
and a purer faith, from the luxurious inhaliltants of the Babylonian 
plains. The nation, as it soon became constituted, consisted of ten. tribes, 
of whom four continued nomadic, three settled to the cultivation of the 
soil, and three bore arms for the general defence. Of these the Pasar'- 
gadae were preeminent, and formed the nobility of Persia, holding all 
high offices in the army and about the court. 

2. The first king, Achae'raenes, wai a Pasargadian, and from him all 
subsequent Persian kings were descended. For the first hundred years of 
its history, Persia was dependent upon the neighboring kingdom of Media. 
But a little after the middle of the sixth century before Christ, a revolution 
under Cy'rus reversed the relations of the Medo-Persian monarchy, and 
prepared the foundations of a great empire which was to reach beyond 
the Nile and the Helletpont on the west, and the Indus on the east. 

8. Cyrus spent many of his early years at the court of Aaty'ages, his 
maternal grandfiither, in the seven-walled city of Ecbat'ana. * The brave, 
athletic youth, accustomed to hardy sports and simple fare, despised the 
wine and dainty food, the painted faces and silken garments of the Median 
nobles. He saw that their strength was wasted by luxury, and that in case 
of a collision they would be no match for his warlike countrymen. At 
tlie same time, a party of the younger Medes gathered around Cyrus, pre- 
ferring his manly virtues to the effeminate pomp and cmel tyranny of their 
king, and impatient for the time when he should be their ruler. 

"See Book I, g| 38, il. 
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i 'When dU WIS reidj tie Persian [rince riiliel L& (.ountnmen and 

persutded them to b time i dependent of the Medes A^t^agLs raided in 

armj to quell the revolt hut nhen the two lorcea met it 

Pa ir t,id£e the greater part f the Medes went o\er to the 

Per lan tide In a second tattle Astyages lav made prisoner and the 

fovereiontv of Media remained to the conqueroi 

5 The reign (f Cyru"! was full of warlike enterprise*. By the time 1 e 
lial guhducd the Median c ties Crcesus * k ng ol L^dia had become 
ilarmcd by his rapidly increasing power %ad had stirred up Eg)]t 
Babjlon ani the Greeks tj cppost it He crrssed the Haljs and en 
I Dunteced the army ol Cv rus near "^ino pe in Cappido cia Neither party 
gamed I victory but Cnesus fin ling his numbers inferior drew bick 
toward hw capital thinkmg to spend the winter in renewed preparations 

Cyrils pursued him to the gates jf Sirdis and defeUed him 
in i de isiv e battle The i,ity wia taken and f rcesus o s ed 
bia lite to the mercj of his conquer jr Hia kingdom which comprised all 
Asia Minor west of the H-ihs was added to the Persian Emf ire 

6 The monarchs of Asia had three met! ods of miintaining their do 
minion over the countues thej hid ccnqueied 1 A large standing irmy 
wis kept U[ on the soil at the cost of the \ anqui-ihed 2 In case of re\ olf 
whole nations were sometimes transported o er a di tinte of thousands of 
miles usually to the islands of the Persian Gulf or the Indian Ocein 
while their places were filled by emigrants whose loyalty was assured 
3 A more injurious though apparently more indulgent polity compelled 
a warlike people to adopt luxurious and efiemmate manners Such was 
the treatment Df the Lydians by the ad\ ce if their capti\e king Crrpsus 
was now the trusted counselor of Cyrus With a new to saye his people 
from the misenes of transportation he suggested tl it thev should be le 
pr \ed of their arms compelled t:> clothe themsel es in soft appirel and 
to trim their ^outh in habits of gaming and drinking thus rendering 
them forever incapable of disturbing the dommi n of their cmquerors 
From abrade warlike and industntns race the Lydians were transformed 
into indclent pleasure seekers anl their country remitned a submissive 
proiinee of the empire ot Cyrus 

7 Captuke of Babylon Leaving Hirpagus to complete the conquest 
oi the Asiatic Greeks Cyrus turned ffl the east where he aimed at the 
greater glory of subduing Assvrii Ivvb nadius + the Babjlonian ting 
believed that the walls of his capital were proof against assault but he 
was defeated and the great citv I came tl e [ rev of the conqueror The 
writings of Daniel who was resident at the i,ourt of "Vabonidius and i 

" Bee Book I, g 5B. 
tSecBook I, g? 5:i, 51. 
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witness oi tbe o^eithrun ti hii kingiom mf rtn ua thit Dan ua the 
Mediin took Babylon being ab ut sixtj tno years old It la probable 
that Danus was another name of Astyages bimself who being depn^ed 
of his own kingdom wis compensated by the goernment of the moat 
mignificent city of the Eist His arbitrarj dptrees concerning Daniel 
and hia accusers iccord well uith the character of Astyages 

8 Retukn of the Jfws It will be remembered that the Jens, weie 
now captnes in Babjlonia where they had remained seventy jears since 
the destruction of their Holy City hv Ncbut.hadnez'z.ir Cyrus who, hke 
the Hebrews was a believer in One God (ound their pure religion an 
agreeable contrast to the corrupt ind degrading rites of the Bil ylonians 
He may ha(e been mr \ed bv the \ rDphecies of Isaiah, uttered nearly two 
centuries before and tho'ie of Jeremiah at the time of the Cflptmtj 
(Isaiah xliv 2S and xli 1-5 Jeremiah xx^ li and xx\iii 11 ) He 
may alao ha^e had more selfish motives lor favoring the Jews in his 
designs upon Egypt, thinking it an idvantage to have a friendh people 
eatablished in the fortres es of Jud ih In any case lie fulfilled the 
propheciea by giving orders for the return of the lanehtes to their o«n 
land and for the rebuilding of the Temple at Jerusalem The 5 400 
golden and ailver ves=els of the Houifi of thi Lord were brouaht lorth 
from the Bibvloni'ui treisurv and dehiered to the prince ot Jtidab \\\\o 
received the Persian title Siiishbaazar torreapond ng to the modern 
Pasha Fen of the original captnes had sunned like Diniel to \Mtne»-s 
the return but a company ot fifty thousand, men women and children 
were soon collected frjni their settlements on tlie Euphrates and the Pei 
sian Gulf ind moving toward their own land (Read Ezra i and ii 1, 
64 65 b8 70 ) On their arrival the altar was immediately set up the 
great festivals reestablished a grant of cedars fiom the forests of Lebanon 
obtained and preparations made for rebuilding the Temple 

9 Cjrua never accomplished in person his designs upon Egvpt He 
extended his conquests westward to the borders of Macedonia and east 
ward to the Indus '^ome of the conquered (ountnes were left under the 
control of their mtive tings some recened Persian rulers All were 
made tributary but the proportion of their tribute was n it fixed The 
oiganizition of this \ast dominion was left (o the successors of C\rus 

10. His last expedition was against the Masaa'getT a tribe which dwelt 
east of the Sea of Aral The barbarians who roamed tur these great 
nwthern plains had become fnrmidible foes to the civilized n r i;"i 

empires of the south but thev were so thorooghh subdued 
by Cyrus that thev troubled Pirsia uo more lor two hundred years 
The victor however lost bis life in a battle with Tom>ris their queen, 
and the government and extension of his empre were left to the lare 
rf his sou Camhj'ses 
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11. In dt.parting Ijr his Scjttian campaign C\rus hid lett i i^ >oung 
(.ousin Dari'u'! in Persia the satrapy of liis fj.ther H^'iLia'pe'' The 
night after croasing the Crisis he dreimed that he tiw Diriua with 
wings on hi-^ shoulders the one overshadoning Asia and the other 
Europe The time and the region weie fruitful in dreima ind this had 
a remtrkable fulfillment 

12 Eeigx of (amb\se8 B C ')29-522 Without the ■ibilitj of his 
father Camhjse'* inherited his warlike ambition and soon proceeded to 
execute the plau'^ of Afiican conquest long (.henshed by Cyrus He was 
a man of (lolent passions iihich hi« unlimited power left without their 
just reatriiat and many of his acts ate more like tho«e ol a williul and 
loiiotant child than of a reason iWe man 

13 E^ypt now governed bj Ama'sis was the onlj part of (he Biby 
Ijnian dominion which had not jielded to Cyrus Ama^is hjid begun his 
rLign as iiceroj ol Nebuchadnezzar but duiing the declme of the empire 
hi had become independent Cambyae'' prepared lor his E^ptian cam 
pai^n by the conquest of Phsnicia and Cjprus the two ua^al powers of 
iieatem Asia He then marched into Egjpt with a great loree ot Persians 
and Greeks AmiMs had recently died lut his son Psammen'itus anaited 
the in^adei neir the Felusia<, mouth ol the Nile A single battle decided 
the iate uf Egypt. Psammenitus was defeated, and with his surviving fol- 
lowers shut himself up in Memphis. The siege was short, and at its termi- 
nation all Egypt submitted to Cambyses, who assumed the fiill dignity of 
the Pharaohs as " Lord of the Upper and Lower Countries." The neigh- 
boring Libyans and the two Greek cities, Cyre'ne and Barca, also sent in 
their submission and offered gifts. 

14. Cambyses now meditated three expeditions ; one by sea against the 
great commercial empire of Carthage; one against the Ammonians of the 
desert; and a third against the long-lived Ethiopians,* whose country was 
reputed to be rich in gold The first was abandoned because the Phceni- 
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years or more, were !v tribe ot extraordinary Btreugtli and slaturo dwelling soiitli- 
ward ffom Egypt. Some suppose Ihem lo hava been aneestoi's of the Somauli, 
near Cape OiiBi'daful, while others plnce them on the left bank of the Nile, in 
what is now Nuhla. Their prisoners were said to be fettered with golden chains, 
because gold wllh them was more abundant and cheaper than iron. The bodies 
of their dead M-ero Inclosed in TOliimns of glass or crystivl. 
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alliance, nor do you speak the truth, for you are come as spies of my king- 
dom. Nor is he a, just man ; for if lie were just, he would not desire any 
land but his own, nor would he reduce people to servitude who have done 
him no harm. However, give him this bow, and say these words to him ; 
The king of the Ethiopians advises the king of the Persians, when his 
Persians can thus easily draw a bow of this size, then to make war upon 
the long-lived Ethiopians with a more numerous army ; but until that 
time let him thank the gods, wlio liave not inspired the sons of the Ethi- 
opians with a desire of adding another land to their own." 

15. When Cambjses heard the reply of the Ethiopian he was enraged, 
and ivithout the usual military forethought to provide magazines of food, 
he mstantlv put lii« army in motion Arriving at Thehes, he sent off a 
detathment of 50 000 men to destroy the temple and oracle of Amun * in 
the Uasis This armj wis buried in the sands of the desert, without even 
beholding Ammo'nmm The main army of Camhyses was ilmost equally 
unfortunate Before a fifth part of its journey w as completed its provisiom 
were spent Tlie beasts of burden were then eaten and lile was supported 
a little longer by herb* gathered from the soil But when they reached 
the desert both food and water feilid and the nretched men were reduced 
to eating certain of thpir comrades cho-en hv lot B\ this time even the 
rage of the king was exhausted and he con-iented to turn baci. but he 
arrived at Memphis with a i-ma!l pcrti n jf the host which hid ^om. forth 
with him upon this ill toncerte I enterprise 

16. He lound the Memphiin^ keepine a jo^ ous festival m honor f the 
god Apii Mho had just reappeared t The Persian was m ill humoi from 
his recent disasters and chose tj belieie that the Egyptians: were rejoicing 
in his misfortunes He ordered the new Api^ to be brjught into his pres 
ence. When the animal tppeared he drew his danger and pierced it m 
the thigh then laughing loudly exclaimed Ye blTckheads are there 
such gods as this con«!isting ot blood and flesh and sensible of steel? 
This, truly is a god worthy ot the Egjptians' Hl commanded hii 
officers to scourge the priests and kill all the people who were found 
feasting. The E^ptians believed that Cambyses was instantly smitten 
with insanity as a punishment for this sacrilege A reason may be lound 
for his contemptuous treatment ol Apis in that Persian hatred of idolatry 
which led him to shatter even the colossal images of the kings before many 
temples, and ca 'sed him to be re warded by ancient travelers as the great 
iconoclast of Egypt 

17. The mad career of Cambvses was near its end Before leaving 
Persia, he had caused the secret assassination of his jounger brother 
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Bar'des, or, as tbc Greek historians called him, Scuerdis, to whom their 
father bad left the government of several provinces. He was about to 
leave Egypt, when a report arrived that Smerdia had revolted against him. 
The king now suspected that he had been betrayed by the too faithful 
messenger whom lie had sent to kill his brother. The leader of the 
revolt, however, was neither of royal nor Persian blood. Gonia'tes, a 
Magian, had been left by Cambyses steward of hia palaee at Susa. This 
man conspired with his order throughout the empire for a rising of the 
Medes against the Persians, and for the suppression of the reformed relig- 
ion which the latter had brought in. Happening to resemble tlie younger 
son of Cyrus, he boldly announced to the people that Smerdis, brother of 
Cambyses, claimed their obedience. The story appeared credible, for the 
death of the prince had purposely been kept secret, so that nearly all the 
world, except Praxas'pes and his master, supposed him to be still alive. 

18. Camllyses was already in Syria when he received a herald who 
demanded the obedience of the army to Smerdis, son of Cyrus. Caught 
in hia own toils, the king lamented in vain that for foolish jealousy he 
had murdered the only man who could have exposed the fraud, and who 
might have been the best support and defender of his throne. Overcome 
with grief and shame, he sprang on horseback to begin his jonrney to 
Fei^ia, but in the act his sword waB unsheathed and entered his side, 
inflicting a mortal wound. He lingered three weeks, during which time 
he showed more reason than in all his life before. He confessed and be- 
wailed the murder of his brother, and besought the Persian nobles to 
conquer the deceitful JIagus and bestow the kingdom on one more worthy. 
He had neither sou nor brother to succeed liim. He had reigned seven 
years and five months. 

19. Eeios op the Pbeudo-Smeedis. E. C. 522-521. As it is the just 
punishment of liars not to be believed even when they speak the truth, 
Cambyses' last confession was commonly supposed to be the most artful 
transaction of his life. The nobles, wlio had no knowledge of the death 
of Smerdis, believed that it was he indeed who was reigning at Susn, and 
that his brother had invented the story of tb«\Magus to make his dethrone- 
ment more certain. The pretended king lived in great seclusion, never 
quitting his palace, and permitting the various members of his household 
no intercourse with their relations. All orders were issued by his prime 
minister. He closed the Zoroastrian temples, restored the Magian priest- 
hood, and ordered the discontituiance of the rebuilding at Jerusalem. 
(Read Ezra iv: 17-24.) These religious changes, such as no Achtenienian 
prince could have favored, began to awaken suspicions. Seven great 
princes of the royal race, having learned by a spy nitbiu the palaee that 
the pretended monarch was only a Magian whom Cyrus had deprived 
of hi^ ears, formed a league to dethrone him. Their bold attaik wa'' 
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successful ; the Magus was pursued ioto Media, and slain after ii reign 
of eight motitlis; and Dari'us Hystas'pes,* one of the seven conspirators, 
was eventually chosen to be king. 

20. Eeign op Dakius I. B. C. 521-486. The first years of Darius 
were disturbed by rebellions which shook his throne to its foundation. 
No fewer than eleven satrapies were successively in revolt. The most 
important was that of Babylon, which for twenty months defied all the 
efforts of the great king to reduce it. At length Zop'yrus, son of one of 
the conspirators who had raised Darius to the throne, invented an in- 
genious though revolting scheme. He cut off his own nose and ears, 
applied the scoui^e to his shoulders until they were stained with blood, 
and having agreed with the king upon his further conduct, deserted to 
the Babylonians. To them he represented that the king had treated him 
with such cruel indignity that he burned for revenge. His wounds added 
plausibility to his story; he was received into the confidence of the rebels, 
and on the tenth day he was intrusted with the command of a sallying 
party which was to repulse an attack of the Persians. 

Darius had been advised to send to the Semi'ramia Gate a body of 
those troops whom he could best spare : a thousand of them were cut 
to pieces. In a second sortie led by Zopyrns, two thousand Persians were 
slain ; in a third, four thousand. . This slaughter of seven thousand of his 
countrymen removed from the minds of the Babylonians all doubt ol 
the truth of Zopyrus. The keys of the city were committed to his care, 
and the preparation for his treachery was now complete. During a con- 
certed assault by the Persians, he opened the gates to Darius, who pro- 
ceeded to take signal vengeance for the long defiance of his power. The 
reckless sacrifice of human life in this transaction shows liow the habit 
of unlimited power had impaired the disposition of Darius, which was 
naturally merciful. 

21. To guard against future disturbances, Darius now endeavored to 
give a more thorough and efficient oi^anization to the great empire, which 
Cyrus and Cambysea had built up. He divided the whole territory into 
twenty satrapies, or provinces, and imposed upon each a tribute according 
to its wealth. The native kings whom Cyrus had left upon their thrones 
were all swept away, and a Persian governor, usually connected by blood 
or marriage with the great king, was placed over each province. Order 
within and safety from without were secured by standing armies of Medes 
or Persians, posted at convenient stations throughout the empire, Eoyal 
roads were constructed and a system of couriers arranged, by which tiie 
court received constant and swift intelligence of all that occurred in the 
provinces. 

"See J II. Also, Dnrliis's own awonnt orilie finpostHreol" Hie MoRU5,p.87. 
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thi. &un surpasBis the planets. Fifteen thousand pcrsonb fed daily j,t the 
king's table. The royal journeys were of necessity confined to tlie wealthier 
portion of the empire, for in the poorer provinces such a visitation would 
have produced a famine. The king seldom appeared in public, and the 
approach to bis presence was guarded by long lines of officers, each of 
whom bad his appointed station, from the ministers of highest rank who 
stood in the audience-chamber, to the humblest attendant who waited at 

24. The royal retinue included a numerous army, divided according to its 
nationalities into corps of 10.000 each. Of these the most celebrated were 
the Persian Immortals st calle! because their number was always 
esaitlj maintained If an Immortal died, a well-trained member of a 
reserve corps wis ready to take bis plice They were chosen from all the 
nation for their strength stature and fine personal appearance. Their 
armcr was resplendent with siUer jrd g Id, and on the march or in battle 
they were always near the person <f the king. The royal secretaries, or 
s ribes f rmel aiothei impritant pirt of the retinue of the court. They 
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wrote down every word that fell from tlie monarch's lips, especiully hia 
commands, which, once uttered, could never be recalled. (Esther viii : 8 ; 
Daniel vi : 8, 12, 16.) 

Pdsia li>i,viiig lieeii for a century subject lo tliB Medea, became iiidei)enileiil 
undct Cyrus whi alio conqiieied Lidla and bubjlouia, liberated the Jews, nnd 
fdiinded a great empire reacliiiig fioiii Macedonia to ludia. He died lu war 
witb the Scjthiaus, aud the Alilcau expedition wa& lefl to CaiubyEes, his son. 
This klug conquered Gxjpt, but his olleiuptf. against Etlilopia and the temple 
of Amun reunited only in UJEiaster His tonteiiipt for Egjpllan Idolatiy was, 
accoi'ding to tlie plle'j1^, punished ui)h lundiiess A I'evolt In tbe name of 
SmerdlE whom tie had muidered, placed a Magian upon the tlii'oiie, and effected 
a reaction against the P«iilau jetoimatiou the Magian was dethroned by 
Uarlu-' HjBtaspeh, iilio became the gieat oiKanlzei of tJio empire of Cyrus. 
Iwciitj satiapies took the pliee of tlie conqueied I.iugdoms. A system of loyal 
loftdi, couriers, and spies kept the whole dominion within the reach and beneath 
the eye of the king, Vibo was surrounded by a multitude of officials and pro- 
tected by a numerous army, t)ie Pei-sian Inimorlals having pieccdence in rank. 

Persian Eeligion. 

25. The Persians held the reformed religion taught by Zo'roas'ter, a 
great law-giver and prophet, who appealed tn the Medn-Bactrian iingdom 
long before* tlie birth of Cyrus. In eiery pirt ol the Ei'.t, the belief m 
One God, and the pure and simple wot^liip which the human family had 
learned in its original home, had become o*erlaid bj lalse mythologies 
and superstitious rites. The teachings of Zoroaster diiided the Aryan 
family into its two Asiatic branches, which have ever since remained dis- 
tinct. The Hindus retained their sensuoua Nature-worship, of which 
In'dra (storm and thunder), Mith'ra (sunlight), Va'yu (wind), Agni (fire), 
Arama'ti (eartli), and Soma (the intoxicating principle in liquids), were 
the chief objects. Zoroaster was led, either by reason or divine revelation, 
to a purer faith. He taught tlie supremacy of a Living Creator, a person, 
and not merely a power, whom he called Ahu'rS-MazdSo, or O/mazd. 
Tile name has been differently rendered, the Divine Much-Giving, the 
Creator of Life, or tlie Living Creator of All. Ormazd was believed to 
bestow not merely earthly good, but the most precious spiritual gifts — 
truth, devotion, the "good mind," and everlasting joy. 

2tt. It has been seen fhat Cyrus regarded tbe God of the Hebrews as 
tbe object of his own worship (Ezra i: 1-4); and the Jewish prophets 
recognize the same identity in their description of Cyrus (Isaiah slv: 1-5). 
Both nations Iiad a profound hatred of idolatry. No image of any kind 
was seen in the Persian temples. Both believed in the ministration of 
angels. The throne of Ormazd was siiixounded by six princes of light, 
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:uiil beneath, them, weri, innumerable hjsta of ivirriura ind inesseii^eri 
who passed to ind h) defending the right and t uternim iting wrong 
Chief of these was feeroah, or Srjo'sha, the serene, the strong, gential 
in-chief of the amiieii of O/mazd He never slept but continually guarded 
the earth with his drawn Mvord especially after aunsct, when demons jiad 
greatest power At their death he conducted the souls f the juat to the 
presence of Ormazd issisting them t> pasiS the narrow bridge ironi which 
the wicked fell into the ibiss below 

27. A later dcielopment of the doctnnea of Zoroister was tlrnt dualism 
ivliich divided the uiiiveroe into a Kingdom of Light and a Kingdom of 
Darkness. The latter wis ruled by Ahnman' tic lource of dl impurity 
and pain, assisted bj Ins seien superior deiaa or princes of cmI and the 
whole world wis i b'lttle ground betiieen the two armies of spirits good 
and bad. If Ormazd created a paradise Alinmin sent into it a \ enomous 
serpent. All poisonous plants, reptiles, and iiisecti, all bickness jxiverty, 
plague, war, fam iie and earthquakes all unbelief witchcraft and deadlj 
sins were the work of Ahnman, and the world which bhould have been 
"vei*y good," WIS thus made the scene of suflenng E>eiy object Iniuj, 
or inanimate, belonged to one Dr the other k ngdom and it wis the dutj 
of the servant of Ormazd to foster e\ery thing 1 jh and destroy e\er> 
thing evil and impure Agriculture wi especially favored by Zoroaster 
as promoting beautiful and heilthful growths ind c nquering bhghf 
mildew, fiimino and ill destructive influences It was the firm beliel ot 
all devout Zoroastrians tliat the Kinglom of Darkness would at length 
be overthrown, and the Kingdom of Lij,ht fill the universe 

28. Kei,i<jio\ or the Medbs Tlie M igianisra of the Medes at the 
time of their conquest by Cyrus, was a third form of Aryan belief, modified 
bycontact with the barbarous Bcythians. It was a peculiar form of Nature- 
worship, of which the four physical eiemonts (so reganled), fire, air, earth, 
and nater, were the objects Fire ts the most energetic, was the chief. 
This system was wholly dependent on priest-craft; the Magi, or priestly 
caste, one of the se^en Medtm tnbes were alone permitted to offer prayers 
and sacrifices. Ihc Zoro iitnans abhorred this doctrine as tiie work of 
devas, to supplant the pure principles which the race had received, in the 
beginning, from Ormazd himself Darius in his inscriptions describes the 
usurpation of Qoma'tes the Magian as the period when " the lie " prevailed. 
During the Magophonia, or yearly festival, which celebrated the suppression 
of this revolt, no Magian dared stir abroad for fear of death. 

But with increased power and luxury came a change in the national re- 
ligion. The showy ceremonies of Magianism were better suited to the pomp 
of an Eastern court than the simple and spiritual worship of the Zoroastri- 
ans. A reconciliation was probably begun in the reign of Darius, and com- 
pleted in that of Artaxerx'es Longim'anus. The Magians accepted the 
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essential doctrines of Zoroaster, and were permitted, in turn, to introduce a 
part of their own aymbollsm and priestly rites into the national worship. 
They kept the sacred fire in the temples, fed it with costly woods, and never 
suffered it to he blown with human breath. At the rising of the sun they 
chanted sacred hymns to the Lord and Giver of Light, One of them waked 
the king t,ach morning \\ th the no di Eise sire and tli nk upon tht 
duties which Ormazd has commanded j ju to j erform The nhcle relig 
ions ceremonial of the court nas committed to their taie They alone 
possessed the >l^cred hturgiei hj nhich Ormazd was to be addres ed and 
It was believed that thrcuf,li them God revealed hta will either in the in 
terpretati n of dream or hy ti n otion t f the stars 

29 Except thit of the Helrens the Peraun liith was the purest 
monotheism of the Fiat But its benefits were chiefly lonfaned to the 
princely and noble ca^tc while with them its influenLC wis neutralized 
m a great meisure bj the corruptions of tl e court Polygamy was the 
fatal weakness of the Persnn na of all other Eastern monarchici The 
furious en m it el ot rival princesses filled the | liie with disc rd, and 
often stained it with the darkest crimes The hardj Persnn mountaineers 
who had won the victones of Cyrus whose simple hut noble education 
taught them cnly to ride the horse to draw the bon and to speak the 
truth adojted the slaiish manners of the races tl ey had conquered 
learned to dissemble and pro trate themsehes before the fice of a mcrtal 
and becan e tl e splendid lut often uiele s ornimtnls ff m extravagant 

80 INDIA'S Co-TQUEST^ Th Art gieiit e\peditio i f Darns waa 
against the Punjab or Fne Ei\crs of \\e3leri Indi i The imperial 
revenues were increised Due-third b^ the acquisition ef thi rah g Id 
tract ind a lucratue commerce now aprang up between the binks of tli 
Indus ind the shores ot the Persian Gull 

81 &CYTHIA^ Campaicn The nett enterprise of Darius n is aj, i nst 
the Scythians of Centnl Europe between the Drn and the Danube 
His design was to avenge the Scvthun devastations ot Media and Upper 
Ash 1 century before and in temf( the barbarnns into luture good 
hehiMor bv a dispUj of his power perhaps also to ojen a v.a^ into 
Greece by the conquest of the Thracian tnbea Tie whole army and 
navv of the empire consisting of not less thxn 700 000 land soldiers and 
600 ships nisembled at the Thric an Bosp! rrus which they crossed by i 
bridge of boats constructed hy loniin engineers The naval force was tur 
lushed wholly hy the Greeks of the 5gein 

82 Sending his fleet through Ihe Black Sen into the Dinube nith 
orders t> make a bridge of boats two dijs journey from its n juth 
Dirius marched thiou^h Thrace rccening cr compelling the submission 
of its tnl &t md id ling then \ u ig men to his arm* Arrivu g at the 
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Danube, he crossed the bridge and gave oidera tu the Greeks to remiuD 
and guard it sixty days; if iu that time he did not return, tiey miglit 
eonclude tliat he had gone to Media by anothiT rnute. Tlic detaib of the 
great king's operations north of the Danube are upknowii to historj 
There were no great cities to take; the wandering Scythians destroyed 
tlieir scanty harvests, stopped their wells, removed their families north- 
ward to places i)f security, and drew the invader alter them into thi- 
depths of their forests or uninhabited deserts. 

Unable to bring liis enemy to battle, and seeing his army reduced to great 
distress for ivant of food and water, Darius was compelled to retreat by the 
way he had come. T!ic sixty days were more than elapsed when a Scythian 
force, which had been watching liis movements, hastened to the Danube by 
a sliorter route, urging the lonians, who were still on guard, to destroy the 
bridge and leave Darius to perish, like Cyrus, in the northern deserts. 
The Grei.k'i of Asia might thus haic gained tlieii freedom without a blow 
but the tyrants who commanded the diet hid inl«resta of their own quitt 
separate from those of their people Hl^tll» us of Mile tus urged upon 
his fellow despcts that their power must fall with that of Darms being 
sustained by him against the popular imII His arguments pre\ailed and 
the greit king arrning in the darkness of midnight closely pursued by 
the Scythians was able V repass the nver in safet\ 

33 Histi^us wTs rewarded by a gnnt of land on the niei t^try mon 
including the town of Mvrci nus for the site of a colony With its fertile 
b>\\ ample forest convenience for commerce and neighboring mines of 
gold and oiher this new domain immediately attracted settlers and betime 
an important maritime station Its rapid gron th indeed excited tl e 
fears of Darius lest its owner mi{,l t betome too powerful for a vassal 
and interpose a barrier between himself and the Gieeks He spnt for 
HistiBBUs whom he treated with e^erj mirk of respect aud pretendin^ 
that he could not do without his \aluable counsels kept liim con Imtly 
within reach at the court of Susa Histiseus resohed to break his golden 
chains at any cost sent a singular epistlo to his cousin Aristag'oras 
whom he had left as his lieutenant at Miletus commanding bim to stir 
up I revolt among the Asiatic (xreeks 

34. The Ionian cities extending ninety miles alonj, the coast in an 
almost unbroken hue ff magniftcent qua^s warehouses and dwellings 
were so important to the empire on account of the flcLts whith they 
could furnish that thp\ had been left in greater freedom than any other 
conquered territory In tead of satraps tbej were gi\erned bv their own 
ni^istrates — either a fcingle tvrant m each iity ir a council of nobles 
tdled m oligarcbv— but always in the Persian interest The Fnropean 
Greeks were stirred by i desire to liberate their brtthren in \sia and 
th s aff rdod a con tint [retcvt for a Persian \ ir The forces if \thens 
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and Ere'tria were now added tu those of Ariatagora.s, ivlio Iiad, moreover, 
strengthened ids cause by abdicating his tyranny, and Hiding the other 
cities to assume the same free and popular government whicli he estab- 
lished at Miletus. The tyrants were every-where expelled, and tlie people 
sprang to arms. 

From Eph'esua the united forces marched up the valley of the Cay'ster 
ind sniftly crossing the inountninB took Sardis by surprise The cit> 
was easily captured but \r'tapher'nes the latrap retired nith a strong 
garrison to the lastle «hich from its inaccessible rock Jefled assault 
A '.p'irk falling on tlie light leeds which formed the roofi of Sirdia 
set fire to the town and the m\adera were compelled to retire Thev 
i*ere pursued and defeated with great loy* by Art iph erne" in the battle 
of Ephesus The Athenians nun withdrew but the w u went on with 
undimuiiahed ipnit The inhibitants of Cjprui the Caiians and Cauniana 
of the south neatern comer of the lenmsula mide comn on cause with 
the Ionian JEo ban and Hellespontme Ureets B^santium was taken 
and the whole coast from the Thracian Bosphonis t) the Gult ot Is-ua 
was for the moment free from Persian dominion The 1 rave Cimns 
though twice defeated with gre^t loss were victorious in a third battle 
where X son m law if Darius was ilaiii But the power of the great king 
wx at kngth truimibant The fleet of the lonians wii defeated neir 
Miletus and the ^engennce of the Pcriians wis concentrated on this 
deioted city the leader ot the rebcUi n After a long blockade it 
was t*ken by storm in the sixth jear of the nvolt 

35. The honor of tie great king «as now engaged to the punishment 
ol th =ie European Greeki who had intermeddled between himself and 
his subjects It was the first time that the Athenians had ccme to the 
notice of Darius He inquired who and what sort of men thej were and 
being told he seized his bow and shot an arrow into the air crying aloud 

O Supreme Cod (.rant that I nii> a\enge myself on the AtheniansI 
From that time a servant was instructid to m\ ti him three times even 
day aa he sat at table Sire lemember the Athenians ' 

86 In the spring of 4'*2 B f. a great force was intrusted for thi- 
purpose to Mardo nius sjn in Uw of Darius Its immediate design failed 
for the fleet was shattered at Mount Athos and tl e armj nearly destroyed 
by the Brjgians a Thracian tr he Thasos however was captured md 
Macedonia was subjected to Persia 

8J. B C 490 A econd f,reat expedit on tno vea^s liter was con 
ducted b\ Datis accompanied by Artaphernes aon of the former satrap 
of that name and n j hew of the l.ing Ha\ ing passed the sea thev fell 
first upon Eretria vhich was taken bj treachery Is temples I urnt ind 
it inhabitants 1 ound in chaina for transportation to Asia. Tl e first de 
cisne tr al of treno-th betneen Persia an i the we tern Greeko took place 
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itMarathin in 4tti a The Persians numbere 1 WO (WlO men the fireeU 
but little more tli xn 10 000 The Medo Per^i m troops hid hitlnrto been 
considered inv nc ble but tl it magn ficent soldiery wi? nan to a cert'nn 
extent replaced b) uanillmg uonicniti from conquered tribe- who 
miixihid dug or fought undir the lash of overseers Miltndes who as 
prince (f the Ohersonesus hid served in the Persiin armies well knew 
this element of we-»kness, and it na- with just confidence in the "upen 

mty of his tree Athennna that he gavt, orders for the battle 
S8. In the Lenter where the iiitne Persima fmght they gained the 

advantage and pursued the Athenian a up rne ir two of the vallevs nhiUi 
hurroutil the base of "Vltunt Kotro m but at the same time, both the 
right and left ot the Asntica were defeated b\ the Greeks nho instead 
of pur^iuing united theii forces on the field to the relief of their center 
and thus gained i complete \n.tor> The Persians fled to their -hip= now 
flercelv followed bj the Greeks and a still more furious contest ensued at 
the witer s edge The Athenians nought to fire the fleet, but seven galleys 
only were destrojed the rest with the shattered remains of the army, made 
good their escape. 

89. The Persian commander did not lose Jiis spirit in defeat. Encour- 
aged bv a preconcerted signal of the partisans 
of Hii/pia.-- he Billed immediately around At 
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41. Many works and trophiea of Dariua remain in various parls of liia 
empire. He was the first king wlio coined money in Persia. The golden 
and silver darim circulated not only tiiroughout the empire but in Greece. 
The most interesting memorials are the two records in his own words of 
the events of bis reign, engraven upon his tomb at Nakahi-rus'tam, and 
upon the great rock-tablet of Behistfln'. Tbe latter ia of the greater length; 
it consists of five columns, each containing from sixteen to nineteen para- 
graphs, written in three languages, Persian, Babylonian, and Scythic, or 
Tartar. These trilingual inscriptions, embraciiig the three great families 
of Iiuman speech, Aryan, Semitic, and Turanian, .almost justify the claim 
made by Darius to universal empire. 

Note.— A specimen of Hie style of tlie great Icing may be of interest to the 
seliolar, IL sliouid be elated that tlie Belilstuu cliff [oi'ms part of llie Zugros 
mountain range between Babylon and Eobalana. This gifat natural table of 
sLone, whlcli seems to linve been expi'easly fitted for eiiduring I'ecordn, Is ],7IX) 
feet 111 perpendicular taelgbt, and beais four sets uf sculptures, one of which is 
aseclbeil to Semiromls. The inscription of Darius la moat importout. It has 
been deciphered witliln a few years, with wonderful learuing, industry, and 
patleuee, by Col. Sir Henry Rawlinson, of the British array. For inniiy years 
aCler its existence was known, it was considered inaccessible, as it was 300 feet 
from the foot of the perpendicular wall, and it was necessary for tlie explorer 
to be drawn np with ropes by a windlass placed at the summit. Even when a 
copy was thus made, with great risli and inconvenience, tlie work' was only 
Ij^nn, for the arrow-headed Icunetform) characters in wliich the Persian lan- 
guage was written were as yet but partly understood. These difficnilies have 
now been surmounted, and the common student can reail the words of " Darius 
the King." The whole Inscription, in Persian and English, may be found in 
R«wllnsou"a Herodotus, Vol. II, Appendix. A few of the sliorter paragraphs 

I. 8. "Says Durios the King: Within these countries the man who was good, 
him have I right well cherished. Whoever was evil, him have I utterly rooted 
out- By the grace of Ormazd, these are the coantries by which my laws liave 



I. II. "Says Darins the King: Afterward there was a man, a Magian, named 

Qomatea He thus lied to the state; 'I ain Bardes, the son of Cyrus, the 

brother of Cambyses,' Then the whole state became rebellious He seized 

the emplie. Afterward Cambyses, unable to endure, died." 

I. 13. "Says Darius the King; Tliere was not a man, neither Peralan nor 
Median, nor any one o( our family, who wonld dispossess thai Oomales the 
Magian of the crown. The state feared him exceedingly. He slew many people 
who had known the old Bardes; fur that reason he slew Ihem, 'lest Iheyshoald 
recognize me that I am not Baides, the son of Cyrns.' No one dared say any 
thing coucernloj Qoinates the Magian ontil I arrived. Then I prayed to Oi'- 
mazd: Ormazd bruuglit help to me. On the IDth day of the month Bagayadlsh, 
then it was, with the help of my faithful men, that I slew that Qomates (he 
Magian and those who were his chief followers. Tlie fort named Sictachotes, in 
the district of Media called NisEoa, tliere I slew him. I dispossessed him of the 
empire; I became king. Ormazd granted ine the scepter." 

I. IJ. "Says DarluB the King: The empire which had been taken away from 
our family, tliat I recovered. I established It in its place. As it WOH l>efore, so I 
made it. Tlie temples which (iomales the Magian had destroyed I rebuilt. The 
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sacred offices of the Ktate, both the relEgioua fihaiils and llie worship, I restored 

to the people, which Gomutcs tlie Magiau had deprlvod tLicm of Ity me 

grace of Ormazii I did Uils." 

E.ECA.E'XT'IJ'X.ATIOIJT. 
Persian raouothelam differed esaaiitially Ii'ora the Nature-worship of the Hlii- 
du>i and tl>e element worship of tlie Medes but uiider Darius and IiIr successors 
the Magi gained exclusive contiol of religious iltCh and lutury destroyed the 
luanlj vlituei of the people Darius oonqueied western ludla and invaded Eu- 
lopeaii bcjthla but without result. Uis detention of UlsClteus led to a six yeais' 
revolt of all the Oieelts of Asia Minor aided by the Athenians and Eretrlaus. 
He failed in Ills fli'st letallatorj enteiprlse against the Euiopean Greeks; and, 
in the second the great leclsive battle of Marathon ended in the overthrow of 

EEiGt. oi Xeexk- I 

42. Xef'ieH the ihaaue rus of the Bock of E-ther succeeded to his 
father s dominions instead of Artabiza ne* hi? elder brother, who had 
T, r< .!«■ .o l>«n Lorn hefort Danus s accession to the throne. His first 
care was the crushing ot the B^ptiin revolt This was 
accomplished in the second year of hv^ reign a se\erer servitude was 
imposed and his brother \ci it meiies remained aa hi* viceroy in the 
Valley of the Nile The Libjloniaiis attempted an insurrection, but 
deirly piid lor their rashnc with til the tretiure ot their temples. 

43 In the third ^ ar of I h reigi * the king convened hia satraps and 
genernli the nobles and princes of tho province's at Susa, to delib- 
erate concerning the intasion ot Greece In their presence he detailed 
the inotnea of ambition and re\enge which urged him against a people 
which had dared to defy his power, and declared his mtentirm to march 
t}iroHgh Europe from one end to the other and mike of all its lands one 
country He belie\ed that the Gieeks once conquered no people in the 
ivorll could blind tgain'.t him and thus the sun noiild no longer shine 
up n any laud beyond his rwn lie concluded by commanding each 
general to make ready his f rtea assunng them that he who appeiireil 
upon the appointed day with the most effecine troop should receive tho 
rewards most precious to everj PtiMan 

44. During tour jeir? ill Asia from the d cks ot 8id n and Tyre to the 
banks of the Indus rang with notes ol preparation 411 races and tribes 
of the last empire sent men and m iterial Ihe mantime nations fur- 
nished the largest fleet which the Mediterranean had yet seen. The 
Phcenicians and Egjptians were charged with the construttion of a double 
bridge of boats over thi Hellespont from Abj'dus on the Asiatic, to a 
jifiint between Septus and Maditus, on the European side of the strait. 
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After this work was completed, a violent storm broke it to pieces and 
threw the shattered fragments upon the shore. The king, unused to being 
Ihwnrted in any of his designs, caused the engineers to be beheaded, the 
sea scourged, and a pair of fetters, as a hint of the required submission, 
throwu into the offending waters. A new bridge, or, rather, pair of bridges, 
was now formed with still greater care. Two lines of ships, anchored at 
stem and stern, were united each by six great cables, which reached from 
shore to shore. . They supported a platform of wood, which was covered 
with earth and protected by a balustrade. 

45. Another body of men, working under the lash of Persian overseers, 
were employed three years in cutting a canal from tlie Strymonic to the 
Singitic Gulf, to sever Mount Athos from the mainland, and thus enable 
the fleet to avoid the strong and shifting currents and high seas which 
prevailed around the peninsula. Immense stores of provisions, collected 
from all parts of the empire, were deposited at suitable intervals along the 
line of march. 

46. Tlie rendezvous of the troops was at Crital'la, in Cappadocia, whence 
they were moved forward to Sardis. In the autumn of 481 B, C, Xerxes 
arrived at the latter capital, and early in the following spring set his vast 
army in motion toward the Hellespont Near the person of the king were 
the ten thousand Immortals, whose entire aimor glittered with g"ld. He 
was preceded by the Chariot of the Sun, iu which no mortal daied seat 
himself, drawn by eight anow-while horses, 

47. At Ahydus the king surveyed, froni his throne of wliite marble ele- 
vated upon a hill, the countless multitudes which thronged the plain, and 
the myriads of sails that studded the Hellespont. The momentary pride 
that swelled his breast, with the consciousness that he was supreme lord 
of all tliat host, gave way to a more worthy emotion as he reflected that 
the whole life of those myriads upon earth was almost as transitory as their 
passage of the bridge, which lay before him, connecting the known with the 
unknown continent. Early the nest morning perfumes were burnt and 
myrtle boughs strewn upon the bridges, while the army awaited in silence 
the rising of the sun. When it appeared, Xerxes, with -head uncovered — 
excelling, not only in rank, but in strength, stature, and beauty, all his 
host — poured a libation into the sea, praying, meanwhile, with his face 
toward the rising orb, that no disaster might befiill his arms until be had 
penetrated to the uttermost boundaries of Europe. Having prayed, he 
cast the golden cup and a Persian cimeter into the sea, and gave a signal 
for the army to march. 

48. 8o numerous was the host that, marching day and night without 
intermission, and goaded by the whip, it occupied seven days in crossing 
the straits by the two bridges. On the Thracian plain of Doris'cus, near 
the sea, the army was drawn up for a iinal^ review. The land force con- 
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days upon the Trachiiiiaii plain expecting that this little bind wculd melt 
iiway from mere terror at the sight ol bis vast numbers Al length lie -tent 
the Median cavalry to force a piss ge They n ere repulsed n tl 1 ia The 
Immortals made the same attempt iitb no better success \i this j iiit 
Ephial'tcs, a Maliati, offered for a lar^i, rewirl to show the insiders a 
mountain-path by which thev could reach the rc\r jf the Spartan iimp 
ThePbociaii guards of this path were o\erpjwerel Leonidaa leirned that 
he was betiajed, and dedar ng that h -ind his Spartans must remain at 
their post, dismissed all the rest ol his arim except the Thespians and 
Thebins Then before the bcdy of Persians who nere crfising the 
mountain, under lead of the traitor could attack him from behind he 
thren bimsell upon tlie enemy in frrnt resohina: to exact as dear a \en 
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geance as possible. Many of the Persian host fell beneatli the Spartan 
Hwords, many ivere trodden to death by their own multitudes, and majiy 
were forced into the sea. Leonidas soon fell, and the coutflst for his body 
inspired hia men with new fury. Having reco\ered it, they placed their 
backs against a wall of ^tone and fought until every man was slain. 

52. During the same days several battles were fought at sea between 
the Greek and Persian fleets. No decisive advantage was gained by either 
side, but the result was most disheartening to the Persiuiis, who had been 
most confident of success. The elements, too, had neither been scourged 
nor scolded into good behavior; a terrible hurricane raged three days and 
nights upon the coa=t of Magnesia, tearing the ships from thtir moorings 
and dashing them against the cliffe. At least four hundred &hips of war 
were thus destroyed, beside a countless number of transports with their 
stores and treasures. Anotlier squadron of two hundred lessels, which had 
been sent around Eiibtaa to cut ofl' the retreat of the Greets, perished, in 
a sudden tempest, upon the rocks. The Greciaa commanders were unable 
to profit by these advantagps, for the defeat at Thermopylfe compelled 
them to withdraw from Artcinis'ium to provide for the safety of Attica 
and the Peloponnesus. 

5S. By the deatli of the Spartan three hundred, the gates of Greece were 
thrown open, and the host? of Asia poured through, wasting the country 
with fii-o and sword. At Pano'peus a detachment wna sent to plunder the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi, while Xerxes led hia main army through 
Bceo'tia. On the march he received the submission of all the people 
except the Platteani and Thespians, who, rather than yield to an invader, 
abandoned their cities to be bumt. Before his arrival at Athens, the chief 
object of bis revenge, the king heard of the total defeat of his Delphian 
expedition. According to Greek tradition, no mortal band turned back 
the invaders, but Apollo bimtielf hurled down gLeat tocks and crags upon 
their heads, in the dark ravines of Parnassus, and thus defended his 



sanctuary. 

54. Athena was a deserted city All the fighting men were with the 
fleet, while women, childien, and infirm persons, had been „ 
removed to Salamis, JEgi'na, or Trceze'ne. The conqueror 

stormed the citadel, plundered and bumt the temples, and '^ent word to 
Susa that Athens had shared the fate of Sardis. 

55. Xeraes now resolved upon a decisive naval battle in the Saronic 
Gulf. The Grecian fleet had assembled off Salamis, to the number of 878 
vessels, while the Peif.ians numbered 1,200. A throne was erected on the 
mainland, upon the slope of Mount -Ilgaleos, from which the great king 
beheld the stru^le which was to end his dreams of conquest. The Per- 
sian fleet occupied the channel between Salami? and the coast of Attica. 
Their vast numbers, crowded into so narrow a space, were a fatal disad- 
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\\ td^e to tlieumhio ior thej could only (.orne neir tke Greeks b\ small 
detachments while the latter more accustomed to those witers drove 
their brazen pointed prows into the sides of the Persians ads anting and 
retiring with wonderful dexteritj and surety of aim Fueling the eye of 
their king upon them the Per&iins fought nith desperate hra\erj The 
battle lasted all da^ when uight fell Xerxes mw his forces acatleied or 
destrojed and instead of renewing the battle res<hed to seek his own 
safety in retreat 

56. Mardonius engaged to complete the conquest of Greece with 300 000 
men The fleet was ordered to the Hellespont and the king with the re 
mainder ot liia lorceR set out for home Hts magazines had been exhausted 
and during this forced retreat many died of hungei Fortj five dajs after 
hia departure from Attica he arrived at the Hellesp>nt and finding his 
seconi bridge of boats destrojed returned to 4sia b\ sliip He entered 
Saidi'* at the end <f the Jt^r 480 1 lira bled and depie-^ed only ei^ht 
months from the time when he kit it full ot \jin ho|t^ ot subduing the 
western world 

57. The operitions of Mardonius will be more fulh detailed m the His 
tor* of Greece * a mere outline i« here presented Wuitenng in Thessaly 
he sought by m ignificent promises to detach the Athenians Irom the Greek 
interests Diplomacy tailing his army was at onee poured into Attica 
fllhng Athena whose inhabitauls had taken refuge i^in at Sal imis He 
destroyed the beautiful city by Are completing the destruction whiih 
Xerxes had begun Then hnding that the Greeks wen, con cent ratinj, 
their forces at the lathmus 1 e retired into Bceotia where m September 
479 the great battle of Piat'e a was fought Mardonius nas slain and his 
forces routed with terrible carnagi The last remnant of the Persian fleet 
was similarly routed at Mjc ale on the tpposite aide of the Ej,ean and 
the delnerance of Europe was complete "No Persian army henceforth 
trod the soil of Eiuopean Greece and for twelve ^ears no Pers an sail 
ai pcared in the jEgeau 

58. HaiiUn spint his own beat strength and that of his empire in this 
lisastroua war Xer'ces made no further effort for miliUry glory but ga\e 
himself up to luxurious indolence The highest rewards were offered to 
him who could inient a new pleasure His suljects followed the example 
of their king the empire was weakened bv licentiousness and distracted 
by \iolenLe It was onlj a fitting (.1 se to such a reign when at the end 
of tnentv years Xerxes was murdtri 1 b> Artaba nus the captain of his 
guard and Aspami tres his chamberli n 

59. RFIG^ OP Artaxerxes I E O 4l)'>-4'>5 The assassins placed 
upon the tlirme tlie\oungest son ot their Mttim Artaxerxes Longiniamis 

"See pp, H2-1M. 
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or the Long -Ha a lied. TIii' eldest >!Oli, Darius, was executed on a false 
charge of having murdered his father. The second, Hystas'pes, claimed 
the crown, but was defeated and slain in battle. The crimes of the real 
a^sa^ins were proved against them, and they were punished with death. 
Artaserses enjoyed an undisputed reigii of forty years, during which tlie 
power of the empire declined, notwithstanding his beneficent efforts to 
promote the intere'^ts of his people. 

60. Egyptiak Revolt In the early part of his reign Egypt revolted 
under I'narus, son of Psammet'ichus, who was aided by the 
Athenians. Achaeinenes, brother of the king, was sent with 
a great army to punish the rebellion ; but he was defeated and slain by tlie 
hand of Iiiarus in the battle of Papre'rais, and a vast number of Persians 
perished. The remainder of tlie army were shut up in the White Castle at 
Memphis, and suifei'ed n siege of three years. A new force, led by Mega- 
by'zHs, was more successful ; Memphis was relieved, luarus 
taken, and the Athenian fleet destroyed, Amyrtte'ns, the 
ally of luarus, held out six years longer in the marshes of the Delta, 
until, by the intervention of Athens, peace was made. The Persians were 
defeated with great loss off Satamis, in Cyprus, and consented to very 
humiliating terms. They engaged not to visit with fleet or army the 
western shores of Asia Minor, but to respect the independence of the 
Asiatic Greeks. Even the leader of the revolt was punished only by the 
loss of his principality. 

CI, Contrary to the solemn agreement of Megabyzus, Inarus, after five 
years at the Persian court, was given up, with fifty Athenian companions, 
to the vengeance of the queen-mother, and suffered a barbarous death for 
having slain Achaemenes. Disgusted by this violation of his honor, Mega- 
byzus slirred up a revolt in his province of Syria. He was the greatest 
general in the empire, and the success of his operations against the forces 
sent to subdue him, so alarmed bis master that he was permitted to dictate 
his own terms of peace. The intercessions of his wife, Am'ytis, sister of the 
king, aided much in his reconciliation ; but the example was ruinous to the 
strict oi^anizatioii of the provinces which Darius had introduced. The 
tendencies to decay now acted with greater and greater rapidity. 

62. In the seventh year of Artaserxes' reign, a new migration of Jews 
was led from Babylon by Ezra, a man of priestly lineage and high in favor 
at the Persian court. Laden with contributions from the Jews of Baby- 
lonia, he arrived in Jerusalem with great treasures for the completion of the 
temple, and fur the reestablish ment of civil government throughout the 
country. He found that the people had allied themselves with the neigh- 
boring tribes by marriage, and insisted on the immediate dismissal of all 
heathen members from Jewish households. 

68. The defeat of the Persians at Cyprus, ii9 B. C, operated to a ceriain 
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1 grei. nln roftleJcw^ for all the maritime porta f the tmpre hmdj, 
been leded the naturil fortress of Zirn commanding the roads letneen 
Egypt aod the capital beeime of ^reit importance Hitherto the Persun 
monarchis had forbidden Jerusalem to be f rt fled but ii tht twentieth 
year of Art'iterses rcign Nehemi a\ the Jewish cup be\rer <t the greit 
king received ■» commission to rebuild its nails He mo\ed n th greqt 
celenty and secretj for the ne ghhonng ''amaritans \mmonit s nni 
Arobiam no longer awed as f rmeriv M a decree of the tmpue \i 
lentlj opposed the woik Laboring hv night iMth tDoIs in o le hand md 
weapons in the other the Jews of every rank gave then ael e« ^o zealo i^Ij 
to the task that in fifty two days Jerusalem was inclosed by walK and 
towers strong enough to defy her foes (Nehenuih l-^ IG ) 

Meannhile Ezra re!ie\ed from the ciiil tommand labored at hit great 
w rk tl e coUeUun and editinf, of the Sacred Books During the cap 
tnit\ nnn) niitiugs had been lost among Ihtm the Book of Jisher that 
of The V, ar- of the Lord the writings of G'^d and Iddo the prophets 
•tnd the work? of Solomon on Natural Hiatorv The b-^ered book? iihich 
remained nere arranged in three great dmaions. the Lan, the Prophets, 
and the Hagif^rapha; the latter including Job, the Psalms, and Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Ruth, Daniel, and the Chronicles. The Books of 
Malachi, Ezra, Ncliemiah, and Esther were afterward added, and the canon 
closed. 

64. On the departure, of Nehemiah the old disorders returned, Ezra 
died; the high priest allied himself with the deadliest enemy of the 
Jewish faith, Tobi'ah the Ammonite, to whom he gave lodgings in the 
temple. The Sabbath was broken ; Tyrian traders sold their merchandise 
in the gates of Jerusalem on the Holy Day. Nehemiah returned with the 
power of a satrap, and with his usual skill reformed these abuses. He 
expelled Manasseh, who had now become high priest, because he had 
married a daughter of SanbaDat the Horonite. The pagan father-in-law 
hereupon built a rival temple on the summit of Mount Gerizim, of which 
Manasseh became high priest. The bitter hatred arising from this schism 
continued for centuries, and did not cease even with the destruction of the 
temple at Jerusalem, A. D.i70. "The Jews had no dealings with the Sa- 
maritans." From the time of the division there was no more intermingling 
of pagan elements in the religion and customs of Judiea, The Hebrews 
became not only the most rigidly monotheistic, but, in spite of their later 
wanderings, the most nearly isolated of all the nations. 

05. Xerxes II. Artaxerxea died B. C. 425, and was succeeded by his 
son, Xerxes II, After a reign of only foi'ty-five days, the young king 
was assassinated by his half-brother, Sogdia'nus; and the funeral train 
of his father was overtaken, on its way to the royal tombs at Persepolis, 
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(JG. SOGDIANUS. B. C. 425, 424. The murderer enjoyed llie fruits of 
his crime but little more than lialf ii year. Another half-brother, O'chus, 
revolted witli the sfttnips of Egyjit and Armenia and the general of the 
royal cavalry. Sogdianua was deposed and put to death. 

67. Dakius ii. B. C. 424-405. Ocbus, aacending the throne, took the 
name of Darius, to which the Greeks udded the contemptuous surname 
No'thua. This prince spent the nineteen years of his reign under the 
control of his wife, Parysa'tis, who surpassed her mother, Amaa'tris, in 
wickedness and cruelty. The empire, meanwhile, was shaken by continual 
revolt*!, and the means that were taien to quell them compromised instead 
of confirming the int^rity of the nation. Promises were made which were 
never intended to be kept, for the purpose of leading on the rebellious 
satraps to tiioir destruction ; and the tools of these falsehoods, instead of 
resenting, like Megabyzus, the loss of their honor, gladly accepted the 
spoils of their victims. The precautions of Darius I were disregarded; 
civil and military powers were combined in the same person, and two or 
three countries ivero often united under the rule of one satrap. These 
great governments, descending often from father to son, liecame more like 
independent kingdoms than provinces of the empire. 

08. The Medes, after more than a century of submission to Persian rule, 
attempted to free themselves, B. C. 408, but were defeated. Tlie :^yptians, 
bemg more hstant were mere successful Alwaja the mist discontented 
of the Persian \ ro*meea their oppositif n was eien move a natter i re 
ligi n than of patrntism and was constantly fomented hs the piiests 
Under t^o successne dymstie? of nitue kings they were now ible to 
maintain their iiidependeni,e nearly sixty ye-irs B C 405 346 

69 While the empire v-^ undergoing these losac it gained a grent 
diantage m the recovery of the Greek cities ot Asia Minor The 4the 
mans and Sptrtaus hid been wasting their forces against each other m tl e 
Peloponnesian wir (B 431-404) which more than anv regard to their 
engagements had interrupted their hostile attempts ag-iinnt Persia The 
poTser ft Athens w s now broken by d]»iaaters in Sicily and the Lydian 
satrap Tissapher'nes eized the occasion to cultivate the alhance of '^pirti 
and aid the Athenian colonies Lesbos Chios and Er3thrte in then ii 
tended revolt Pharnabtzis satrap of th Hcllesp nti e proiince* pur 
sued the same course and through the nvalij of the t«o Creek state 
their ancient enemy gained undisputed posses-M n of all Asia 

Cyrus the younger son of the king becoming satrip of Phrygia Lydia 
and Cappadocja used his wealth and power without reserve to aid the 
Lacedemonians and humble the Athenians He declired t> Ljsander 
the Spartan admiral that if it were needful he w>uld sell his \er\ throne 
or CO n it into minej to meet the etjenses ot the war This 1 berality 
hid incther (.ause than frien Iship The Spartans were e teemed tl e best 
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oldiers 111 the world aid Lvrus nis irepirm^ fur ^ IjDld inJ Jifii It 
movement in whitli he v. mted their assiiftaint 

JO rhia yjuiig priice hid been bora in the purple while hiS elder 
brother hid been born before their f ither s aece-aian to the throne With 
this pretext whn,h had availed in the case of XetKes I his mother Pirj 
aatii whose favorite he was strove in vain to persuade Darius to nime him 
his successor in the empire Cjius assumed royal stite in his province, 
and though naturally haughty and cruel he maoaged to gain the affection 
of his courtien by his amiable manners nbile hiH more bnlliant qualities 
commanded their admiration Danus alarmed bj his son s unbounded 
ambition recalled him to the capitil which he retched only in time to 
witness Ilia fathers death ind his brothers accession to the tl rone 

71 B C JO^ 35"^ AETAXEEitC? II w 3 tailed Mnemon ftr his won 
derful metmry His first royal act was to cast his brother intj prison 
upon a report prubablv too well founded that he was plotting aj,»inst the 
life of the Ling Ojrus was condemned t< die but his mothei whi had 
instigate 1 the plot plead for him «ith such effect th'it Artaxeixc net 
only scared his life but sent him bacL to h s satrapv If Cyrus «a.s am 
hitious and rebellious before he had now the additional motne of rei iiigc 
irg n^ him to dethrcnc bis brother anl reigu in hif. atead He raiael an 
army of Greek mercenarie'' for a pretended exped fion against tl o robl era 
of Pisid la and set out from Sardis m the spring of 401 

Artaxerxes was mformc 1 of his inovcnients by Tissajliernos ind w is 
well pre) ired tj meet liim The Greeks learned the real object of their 
march too 1 ite to draw back The armj passed through 
Phrygia -util tilicia entered Syrit bv the mountain passes 
near Issus crossed the Euphrates at Thap sacus ^nd advanced to the flam 
of Cunax a about fifty se^en miles from Babjion Here he enctnntcred 
1 royal ar ny at least four times as numerous as Ins own The Greeks 
sustained their ancient renown bj utteilj routing the Asiities who were 
opposed to them but Cjrus rashly penetrating to the Persian center 
where his brother commanded in person was stricken down bj cne of the 
rt\-\\ guard He had -ilready wounded the kins Artaxerse? comnaided 
1 IS head an 1 traitorous right hand to be cut off and his fate ended tl e 
battle 

73 The Grecian auxiliaiies who had been entrapped intc the war bj 
Cjrua now found themsehe id a perilous josition Their Per lan allies 
were scattered thev were in the heart of an unknown and hostile ciuntrv 
two thousand miles from home and surrounded bj the victonous army of 
Artaxerxes The wilj Ti saphernes who had been rewarded with the 
dominions of Cvrus detained tlitin nearl} a month by false pretenses of 
negotiation and haying led them as far ts the head waters of the Tigris 
goinel pjs ession of all tl r ffictrs whjii ho cm el t 1 ^ it to denth 
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At thill cnoiii the Atheniin \eii oihon who had ^ccomj iiiied thp armj 
of ", vnia though not aa a soldier called together the principal iTreeks it 
midn ght and urgel the ekctioti ot new ofBcers who should leid them 
back to their nit ve land The sugifest on was idopted fi\e genenh were 
chosen ot nhom Xenophon n \s one and hv bre^k of day the armj hid 
heen mustered for its homew ord rnardi 

Here begin the Retreat of the Ten Thouoand eelebnte] in the aunals 
of war na jerhapa the moat remarkalle instance of in enterprise con 
ducted against prodigious >bstacles «ith perfect codiiess lalor and 
success Tissaphernes with his army hung upon their rear hfstile bar 
bwians were in front and to the fitigues cf the march were added the 
perils of frequent battles Their course la; oier the tabk landi of Arme 
nia whore manj perished in the freezing north wmda or were blinded bv 
the unusuil glare of snow The surviiors prctaed on with indom tihle 
ifpint until aoceiiding a uiou tain south of Treb'izond thej beheld fir 
awaj to the north west, the dark watera ol the Euxine Their greateat 
perils were now over a jojous crj The aeal the sta' arose fiom the 
front rank and was quickly taught up b> those behind Officira and 
soldiois embraced each other with teirs of joj and all united to erect 
upon this hajiy lookout a monument of the trophiit ccllcctcd during 
their weiritome joiirnej 

73. By their part in the rebellion ot C>nis howe\er involuntarv the 
Spartans had giien unpardonable offense to Artixerxea and the\ resohed 
to be the first moven. in the war which mui^t ensue Secunng the aerviLts 
of the Ten Thousand they attacked the Persians m Asia Minor with a 
success which promised a speedj end to their dominion But Persia had 
grown wiser since the days of Xerxes and fought the Greeks not so mui,h 
with her unwieldy masses of troops as with subtle intrigue By means of 
skillM emissaries well supplied with gold, she brought about a leieue 
between the secDndarv states of Greece— \rgos Corinth Athens and 
Thebes — iihicii at once oierbalinLed the jower cf '^parti Persian ■ships 
had part in the battle of Cnidus by which tlie confederates i;aii cd the 
dominion of the sea B C 3*14 Sparta n la re lute i t( ac k c «r 

ceptmg the humiluting feace of Antal'Lidas by whiih the 
Asiatic Greeks ncre left under the emtrjl of Persia and tlie great king 
gained an authontatue voice in all quarrels between the Greeian slates 

74 Artaxerses was haunted bj the desire to ristore thi. empire to its 
greateat extent tinier Darius Hjstaspes He reoccujied '^amos which he 
intended as a stepping stone to the re-^t of the Greek islands and sent a 
great expedition into Egjpt under the jomt command of Iphic'rates an 
Athenian and Pharnabazus a Pers an general This enterprise filled 
partly through the jealousies ot the two commanders and the failure 
hastened a r(\olt in the Tie tern satrapies which came near to o erturn 
A H— n 
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the em I ire E \pt now retaliated and ittempteJ t> re\ne Ii 

glories bj the i-onquest f bjria au I Phsnicia But the e ii 

were defeated by manjgetnent and gold anJ Arfaxeri.es leit Lis 

mth neirlj the same boundaries which it had at the beginning of his 

regn 

75. EriGN OF Aetaxerxes III B C 359-P8 The death of Arta 
\erxea II waa fillowed by the usual crimes and atrocities which ittended a 
change upon the Persian throne His joange&t hon Oclitis s^e zed the 
crown after the murder < i hi* eldest and the suicide ot his second brother 
He assumed tiie name of Artaxeri.es III and bv bja energy and spirit did 
much to retneie the failing prosperity of the empire He did not, how 
eier abate the inheient sources of its weakness in the corruptions of the 
court Family affection had been replaced by jealousy and hatred The 
first act of Oclius i\ts the extermination of hia own rojal race id order 
thit no nval mi^ht remain to dispute his throne His more ambitious 
enterprises were delayed b^ a resolt of Artibazus in Asii Minoi, which 
n is abetted by Athens and Thebes Ihe defeited sitr ip fled to Philip of 
Macedon whose read\ protection and Oehus s retiliatorj measuris led to 
the mist importint results These will be detailed in Book IV 

76. About B C &'tl Oehua was ready to attempt the subiugition of 
Eg\pt He WIS defeated in his first campaign and retired into Persia 
to reiruit his forces Thi5 retrett wt'i the signal for innumerable reiolta 
Phcenicii placed herself under the independent government cf the kiiio' 
of Sidon Cyprus set up nine natue sovereigns in Asia Minor i dozen 
separate kingdoms were asserted if not established But the spirit ot 
Artaxertes III was equil to the occasion He raised a second armament, 
hired ten thousand Greek menenariea and proi"eeded in person to war 
against Phrenicia and Egypt Sidon was taken and Phcenicia subdued 
Mentor the Bhodian who in the service of the king of Fgjpt was aiding 
the Sidonians went oier to the Persians iiith four thousand Greeks 
Egypt was then iinaded with more success Nectaneho was defeated and 
ctpelled, and his country again reduced to a Perwin latrapj 

7!. Most of the later victories ot Artoierses were due to the lalor of his 
Greek auxiliaries, or to the treachery or incapacity of his opponents. After 
the reestablbhment of hia goyernraent, lie abandoned himself to the pleas- 
ures of his palace, while the control of atfairs rested exclusively with Ba- 
go'as, his minister, and Mentor, his general. The people were only reminded 
from timetotimeof his existence by some unusually bloody mandate. What- 
ever hope might have been inspired by his really great abilities, was dis- 
iippointed at once by his unscrupulous violence and indolent self-indlilgencc. 
He died of poison by the hand of Bagoas. B. C. 338. 

78. Abses. B.C. 338-336. The perfidious minister destroyed not merely 
the Icing himaelf, but all the royal princes except Ar'ses, the youngest. 
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whom he placed upon tlie throne, helieving that, as a mere boy, he would 
be subservient to his control. After two yeara he was alarmed by some 
signs of independent character Id his pupil, and added Arses to tlie 
number of his victims. He now conferred the sovereignty upon Darius 
Codoman'nus, a grandson of Darius II, whom lie regarded as a friend, but 
who commenced his reign by an act of summary justice, in the execution 
of the wretch to whora he owed his crown, B. C. 336. 

J9. Reign of Dakius HI. B. C. 336-331. As has often happened in 
the world's history, one of the best of the Persian kings had to bear the 
results of the tyranuies of his predecessors. Darius was not more distin- 
guished for his pei'soniil beauty than for the uprightness and benevolence 
of his character; and as satrap of Armenia, before his accession to the 
throne, he had won great applause both for his bravery as a soldier and 
his skill as a general. But the Greeks, whose reasons for hostility against 
the Persians had been two hundred years accumulating, had now, at last, 
a leader more ambitious than Xerxes, and more able than Cyrus. Already, 
before Darius had mounted tlie throne, Alexander the Great had succeeded 
his father in Macedon, had been appointed genera!-in-chief of all the Greek 
forces, and had commenced his movement against Asia. 

80. The Persian monarch despised the presumption of an inexperienced 
boy, and made no effort, by aiding the European enemies of Alexander, to 
crush the new foe in his cradle. The s.itraps and generals shared the con- 
fidence of their master, and though a large force was collected in Mysia, 
no serious opposition was made to his passage of the Hellespont. In, 
B. C. 334, Alexander with his 35,000 Greeks crossed the strait which had 
been passed by Xerxes, with his five millions, less than 150 yeare before. 
The Greek army was scarcely more inferior to the Persian in number 
than superior in efficiency. It was composed of veteran troops in the 
highest possible state of equipment and discipline, and every man was 
filled with enthusiastic devotion to his leader and confidence of success. 

Memnon, a brother of Mentor the Rhodian, witli the satraps Spithrida'tcs 
and Arsi'tes, commanded the Persians in Asia Minor. Their first collision 
with Alexander was in the attempt to prevent his passage of the Grani'cus, 
a little Mysian river which flows into the Propon'tls. They were totally 
defeated, and Alexander, advancing southward, subdued, or rather liberated 
all the cities of the western coast without long delay. Hal icarnas'sus, under 
the command of Memnon, made an obstinate resistance, and it was only at 
the end of autumn that it surrendered. Memnon then resolved to carry the 
war into Greece. He gathered a large fleet and captured many islands in' 
the jEgean; but his death at Mytile'ne relieved Alexander of the most able 
of his opponents. 

81. The king of Macedon wintered at Gor'dium, where he cut or untied 
the celebrated knot, which an ancient prophecy had declared could never 
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be loosened except by the cODqueror of Aa t Vt itli trcsli remfur(,ements 
from Greece, lie commenced his second campiiga in the spring of 333 by 
marching through Cappodocia and Cilicia to the gates of Svria Diriua 
met liim, in the narrow plain of Issus with an army of half .1 million 
men. Hemmed in between the mountains, the rner, and the 5ea the 
Persian horsemen could not act and tlieir immense numbers were rather 
an incumbrance than an advantage Danus was defeated and fled across 
the Euphrates, His mother wife and children fell luto the hands of the 
conqueror who treated (hem with the utmost delicacy ind re'.peft 
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ca\alry, and a& giving him the full advantage of his superior numbers. A 
large space xtas leveled and hardened with rollers for the evolutions of the 
scythe-armed chariots. An important part of the infantry was formed of 
the brave and hardy mountaineers of Afghanistan, Bokhara, Khiva, and 
Thibet ; and the cavalry, of the ancestors of the modern Kurds and Turco- 
mans, a race always distinguished for bold and skillful horsemanship. A 
brigade of Greek aHsiliaries was alone considered able to withstand tho 
charge of Alexander's phalanx. Altogether the forces of Darius numbered 
more than a million of men, and they surpassed all former general levies 
of the Persians in the efficient discipline which enabled them tn act together 
na one body. 

88. The Macedonian phalanx, which formed the center of Alexander's 
army, was the most effective body of heavy-armed troops known to ancient 
tactics. The men were placed sixteen deep, armed with the sarissa, or long 
pike, twenty-four feet in length. When set for action, the spear-heada of 
the first six ranks projected from the front. In receiving a charge, the 
shield of each man, held over the head with the left arm, overlapped that 
of his neighbor ; so that the entire body resembled a monster clothed in the 
shell of a tortoise and the bristles of a porcupine. 80 lona; as it held to- 
gether the phiHnx was invincible Whether it advanced ts laat weight 
upon an ei emy like 1 solid will of steel bristlin^ mth speir poiiiti or 
kneeling with each pike planted m the ground awaited tho attatk lew 
dared to encounter it 

84 BATTLE OF Arbela On the morning of the Ut of Octoler B C 
"31 the two great forces met upon the pKin of Gaugame la iletander 
fought at the heil ot his caiilry on the right ff hi«< irms Darius in 
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the Persian center, animated hia men both by word and example. Both 
sides fought with wonderful bravery, but the perfect discipline of the 
Macedonians gained at length a complete victory. The Persian war- 
chariots, which, with long scythes extending from tlieic wheels, were in- 
tended to make great havoc among the Greek horse, were rendered useless 
by a detachment of light-armed troops trained for tlie purpose, who, first 
wounding horses and drivers with their javelins, ran beside the horses and 
cut the traces or seized the reins, wtile the few which reached the Mace- 
donian front were allowed to pass between iiles which opened to receive 
them, and were easily captured in the rear. Five brigades of the phalanx 
bore down the Greek mercenaries who were opposed to them, and pene- 
trated to the Persian center, where Darius commanded in person. The 
king's charioteer was killed by a javelin ; he himself mounted a fleet horae 
and galloped from the field. 

Elsewhere the issue of the day was much more doubtful for Alexander; 
but the news of Darius's flight disheartened his officers, and spurred the 
Macedonians, who were outnumbered and almost overpowered, to fresh 
exertions. A party of Persian and Indian horsemen, who were plundering 
the Macedonian camp, were put to flight by a reserve corps of the phalanx. 
The fugitive king, followed at length by bis whole army, directed his course 
to the city of Arbe'la, twenty miles distant, where his military treasures were 
deposited. The river Ly'cus lay in their way, crossed only by a narrow 
bridge, and the number of Persians drowned in this rapid stream exceeded 
even those who had perished upon the battle-field. 

85. The next day Alexander arrived at Arbela and took posse f ts 

treasures. The Persian king, unhappily for himself, had escaped g 
conqueror only to fail into the hands of his treacherous satrap Be Th 

man had led a division of the Persian army in the battle of A b 1 b t 
finding his master's fortunes ruined, had plotted with some fell & rs 
to seize bis person, and either put him to death or deliver him to Al 1 
hoping thus to gain for themselves important commands. IjO d d th 
chains, the unhappy king was carried away by his servants in tl fl ght 
toward Hyrca'nia ; but Alexander's troops pressed them closely, d fi 1 g 
escape impossible, they mortally wounded their captive and left h m I 1 
road-side to die. 

The former lord of Asia was indebted to a Macedonian s 1 1 1 

brought him a cup of cold water, for the last act of attendance. H a^ ed 
the man that his inability to reward this service added bitter to 1 
dying moments; but commended him to Alexander, whose ge 1 

himself had proved, and who would not fail to honor this his 1 t eq t 
The conqueror came up while the lifeless remains of Dariua still 1 b th 
l^ad-side. Deeply moved, he threw his own royal mantle over tl b dy f 
his foe, and ordered that a magnificent procession should convey the last of 
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the Peraian kings to tliB tomb of hia fathers. In tl e 1 ttl f Arl Ai the 
Peraiim empire fell. The reduction of the provin es ccup 1 tl e le re- 
maining years of Alexander's life; but their subn on vis certa Irom 
the moment wlien the forces of Asia were put to fl gl t and tl e r n narch 



Xei'xes, liaving re-con q no I'cd Egypl anil laid all hla empire under potitribiiUon, 
led Into Europe tlie lai^est urray whicli tlie world ha? seen. He gained ilie pass 
of ThermopjlEB by Ireiioliery, but Ills Seel was shattered by sloi'ms aiiU utterly 
defeated at Salamls. The war ended, Uie following year, in llie overthrow of 
Macdonins at Plateea, and tbe destruction of a Peisian fleet and ai'niy at Mycale. 
The foity years' reign or Artaxerxea Longimanus began the decline of tbe empire. 
A fresh immigrollon of liberated Jews ve-fottifled JeniBnleni, and tiie hooka of the 
Old Testament were for the first time collecled and arranged. The feud wltb tlie 
Samaritans was perpetuated by their building a rival temple on Moont Gerlzini. 
In tlie reign or Uarlus II many provluoes revolted, and Egypt remained Inde- 
pendent sixty years. Upon the death of Darius, his younger son Cyrns, with the 
aid of 10,01)0 Spartan mercenaiies, made war tipon his brother ArlaxerKen SInemnn, 
bnt he was defeated and slain at Cunaxa. A genei'al war followed, In wliioh 
Sparta was humbled by the combined forces of Persia and the minor states of 
Oi'eece, and tlie treaty of Antaloidas made the great king arbiter in Grecian 
nfTalrs. Arlaxerxes III, liavlng murdered all his kindred, re-conqnered Syria, 
Phoeuiola, and E^ypt. He was destroyed, with all his children, by Bi^foas, hIa 
minister, whoconrei-reU the sovereignty on Darius Codotnannus. This last of the 
Achaemenidie was dereated by Aleicander the Great at Issus, and finally at Ar- 
l>ela; and all Lhu dominions of Persia became parts of the Macedonia u Emplie. 
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BOOK III. 



Grecian States and Colonies from their Earliest Period 
TO THE Accession of Alexander the Great, 



GEOGRAPHICAL OUTLINE OF GREECE. 

1. Of the three peninsulas which extend southward into the Mediterra- 
nean, the most easterly was first settled, and hecanie the aeat of the highest 
civilization which the ancient world could boast. Its southern portion only 
was occupied hy Greece, which extended from the 40th parallel southward 
to the 36th. Continental Greece never eijualed in size the state of Ohio. 
Its greatest length, from Mount Olym'pus to Cape Tien'arum, was 250 
miles; and its greatest hreadth, from Actium to Marathon, was hut 180. 
Yet this little space was divided into twenty-four separate countries, each 
of which was politically independent of all the rest. 

2. The most peculiar trait of the Grecian peninsula is the great extent 
of its coast as compared with its area. It is almost cut into three distinct 
portions hy deep indentations of the sea, northern Greece being separated 
from the central portion by the Ambra'cian and Ma'lian, and central 
Greece from the Peloponnesus by the Corinth'ian and Saron'ic gulfe. A 
country thus surrounded and penetrated by water, of necessity became 
maritime. The islands of the iEgean afforded easy stepping-stones from 
Europe to Asia, Opposite, on, the south, was one of the most fertile 
portions of Africa; and, on the west, the Italian peninsula was only thirty 
miles distant at the narrowest portion of the channel. 

3. The northern boundary of Greece is the Canibu'nian range, which 
crosses the peninsula from east to west. About midway between the two 
seas, this range is intersected by that of Pin'dus, which runs from north 
to soutli, like the Ap'ennines of Italy. This lofty chain sends off a branch 
toward the eastern coast, which, running parallel to the Cambunian at a 
distance of sixty miles, incloses the beautiful plain of Thes'saly. West of 
Mount Pindus is Epi'rus, a rough and mountainous country inhabited by 
various tribes, some Greek, some barbarian. Its ridges, running north and 
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soutli, were alternated wHii ivell-watercd valleys. Through the most east- 
erly of these flows the Achelo'us, the largest river in Greece. Near its 
source were the sacred oaks of Dodo'na, in the rustling of whose leaves the 
voice of the supreme divinity was helieved to be heard. 

4. Central Greece was occupied by eleven states; At'tica, Meg'aris, 
Bceo'tia, Mails, JEnia'nia, eastern and western Locris, Phocis, Doris, 
^to'lia, and Ac'ama'nia. Between ^tolia and Doris, Mount Findus 
divides into two branches. One of these runs south-easterly into Attica, 
and comprises the noted summita of Parnaa'sus, Hel'icon, Cithse'roii, and 
Hymit'tus; the other turns to the southward, and reaches the sea near the 
entrani'B of the Corinthian Gulf. 

Attica is a triangular peninsula, taving two sides washed by the sea 
and its base united to the laud. Protected by ita mountain barriers of 
CithiEron and Par'nes, it suffered less from war in early times thau other 
parts of the country ; and the olive, its chief production, became for all 
ages a symbol of peace. 

5. Southern Greece contained eleven countries: Cor'intli, Sicyo'uia, 
Acha'ia, E'lis, Arca'dia, Messe'uia, Laco'nia, Ar'golis, Epidau'ria, Trce- 
ze nia and Hermi onis 

The ti,rnt«ry of Corinth occupied the isthmus between the Connthian 
and Saronic gulfs and by lia two porti Lech,e um and Cen'ohreae Lamed 
on an extensive ommerce both with the eastern and western leas Thus 
admirably situated Ccnnth the chief cilj wis noted fir its wealth even 
in the time of Homer 

feicyonia was considered the oldest state in Greece and Argolis next 
The ruins of Tir'yns and Myce nse in the latter existed long belore the 
beginning of authentic history 

Ehs was the Hoh Land of the HcUe nes E\erj foot of ita territory 
«as sacred to Zeu* and it was sacrilege to bear arms within its limits 
Thus it was at peace when ill Greece besidt wis it wai and though its 
wealth surpassed that of all the neichbcnng "tates its capital remained 
un walled 

An.adi» the Switzerland of the Pekponiiesus, was the only Grecian 
state without a sea coast Its wild precipitous rocts nere clothed in 
glocmy forests and buried during a great part of the veir in Jogs and 
snows Its people were rustic and illiterate they worshiped Pan the god 
of shepherds and hunters but if they returned empty hauled from the 
chase they expressed their disgust by pricking or scoui^ing his image 

Mes^enia occupied the southwestern corner )f Gnece and encircled a 
4,ulf to which it ga\e its name Laconia embraced the other two prom* 
oiitories in which the Peloponnesua terminates together with a lajger tract 
to the northward It consisted miinly of a long \alle\ bounded by two 
high range-., whente it was sometimes called IIol/ow La'cedte'mon. Down 
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and south of it lay Paxos, Leuca'dia, Ith'aca, Ccphalle'iiia, and Zacyn'thua. 
On the south were the CEnus'sie and the important island uf Cythe'ra. On 
die east, among others were Hy'drea, jS^ina, and Salamis, Besides these 
littoral, or coast, islands there were, in the northern -Egean; Lemnos, 
Imbros, Thasos, and Samothra'ce; in the central, the Cyc'ladea; and, in 
the southern, the lai^e island of Crete. 

IIISTOEY OF GREECE. 



I, Traditional and Fabulous History, from the earliest times to the 
Dorian Migrations, about B. C. 1100. 

II. Authentic History, from the Dorian Migrations to the beginning of 
the Persian wars, B. C. 1100-500. 

Ill, From the beginning of the Persian wars to the victory of Philiji of 
Maoedon at Chferonea, B. C. 500-336. 

8. FiBET Period. The name of Greece was unknown to the Greeks, 
who called their country Hellas and themselves HeUe'nes. But the Eumans, 
having probably made their first acquaintance with the people of that 
peninsula through the Orai'koi, a tribe who inhabited the coast nearest 
Italy, applied their name to the whole Hellenic race. A more ancient 
name, Pelas'gia., waf derived from the earliest known inhabitants of the 
country^a widely extended people, who may be traced by the remains of 
their maasivo architecture in various parts of Italy as well as Greece. The 
Pelatgi were among the first of the Indo-Germanic family to migrate from 
Aeia to Europe. 
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9. By conquest or influence, the Hellenes very early acquired the control 
of their neighbors, and spread tlieir name, language, and customs over the 
whole peninsula. They were then regarded aa consisting of four tribes, 
the Doriana, Achse'ans, ^o'liana, and lonians ; but the last two, if not all 
four, were probably members of the earlier race. 

10. Though of tlie same family with the Medes, Persians, Bactrians, 
and the Brahmins of India, the Greets had no tradition of a migration 
from Asia, but believed that their ancestors had sprung from the ground. 
They, however, acknowledged themselves indebted, for some importaiit 
elements of their civilization, to immigrants from foreign lands. Ce'crops, 
a native of Saia in Egypt, was said to have founded Athens, and to have 
established its religious rites. The citadel bore, from him, the name Ce- 
cro'pia in later times. Better authorities make Cecrops a Felasgian hero. 
Da'nmis, another reputed Egyptian, was believed to have founded Argos, 
having fled to Greece with his fifty daughters. To him the tribe of the 
Da'nai traced their name, which Homer sometimes applied to all the 
Greeks ; but the story is evidently a fable. 

Pf'lnp'3 wa'i said to have come from Phrygia, and by means of his great 
wealtli to have gamed the kingdom of Mycenie. The whole peninsula 
south of the Corinthian Gulf bore his name, being called Peloponnesus. 
A fourth tradition which describes the settlement of the Phtenician Cai^- 
Mus at Thebe>, in Bteotia, rests upon better evidence. He is said to have 
introduced the use of letters, the art of mining, and the culture of the vine. 
It is certain that the Greek alphabet was derived from the Phtenician ; and 
Cadmus may be regarded, in this elementary sense, as the founder of Eu- 
ropean literature. The fortress of Thebes was called, from him, Cadmc'a. 

11. The earliest period of Grecian history is called the Heroic Age. In 
later times, poets and sculptors loved to celebrate its leaders as a nobler 
race than themselves, ranking between gods and men ; differing from the 
former by being subject to death, but surpassing the latter both in strength 
of body and greatness of mind. The innumerable exploits of the Heroes 
must be read rather in Mythology than History. The three who had the 
strongest hold in the belief, and influence upon the character of the people, 
were Hercules, the great national hero; The'seus, the hero of Attica; and 
Minos, king of Crete. 

The "Twelve Labors of Hercules" represent the stru^le of Man with 
Nature, both in the destruction of physical evil and the acquisition of 
wealth and power. To understand his reputed history, we must bear in 
mind that, in that early age, lions as well as other savage beasts were still 
numerous in southern Europe; that large tracts were covered by undrained 
marshes and impenetrable forests ; and that a wild, aboriginal race of men, 
more dangerous than the beasts, haunted land and sea as robbers and 
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12. Theseus was the civilizer of Attica. He estabhshe 1 a > onstitutinnal 
government, and instituted the two great festiinls the Panatheniea* ind 
Sj'uoikia, in honor of the patron goddess of Athens The Isthmun Ganii'' 
la honor of Neptune, were also traced to him 

13. Minos, king of Crete, waa regarded by the Greeks as the firi-t gieat 
law-giver, and thus a principal founder of ciiilization and social order 
After his death he was believed to be one of the judges c f soul's m H-^dea 
It ia worth, noticing that the traditional law giiers of many nations have 
borne similar names; and Menu in India, Menes in Egypt, Mams in Lydia, 
Minos in Crete, and Maniiiis in Germany may all be mythical names for 
Man the Thinker, as distinguished from the savage. 

14. Of tJie many remarkable enterprises of the Grecian heroes, the last 
and greatest was the Siege of Troy. Zeus, t pitying the earth — so says the 
fable — for the swarming multitudes she was compelled to sustain, resolved 
to send discord among men that they might destroy each other. The occa- 
sion of war was found in the wrong inflicted upon MenelauH, king of Sparta, 
by Paris, son of Priam, king of Troy. All the Greek princes, 

resenting the injury assembled their forces from the extrem 

itie* of Hellas — from Mount Olymfua to the islands of Ithaci Crete and 

Rhodes — and ensuing the Egein under the i-ommand of A^iniem non 

spent ti,n years in the siege oi Troj The story of the tenth 

year mu^t be read in the Iliad uf Hon er % It is imptaaible 

to separate the h storical from the poetitai part in hi^ spirited nnrrilion 

Some hiatoriais ha\e aasio-ned 1 dehmte penod ti the iiege, while otlm-s 

have doubted whether Troy as described b\ Homer eier existed 

15. Thougl much doubt may he felt as to the character of their heroes 
ind events tl e poems of Hoi r give us a true picture of the government 
and manners of the Greeks it this earlj age Fr m them we learn that 
each of the petty states had its own king who iv is. the father the judj,e 
the general and the pr est of hl'^ people He was snppcscd to be of dnine 
descent and appo ntment But unlike the bliiid believers in ' divine right 
in modern times the Greeks demanded that their kings should prove them 
'«lves superior to common men in lalor wisdom and greatness (f soul 
If thus shown to be sons of the gods they received unquestioning obedi 

16. A council of nobles surrounded the king and aided him bj their 
ad\ice The people were often assembled to witness the discussions in the 
council and the administration ot justice as well as to hear the intentions 
of the king but in tins early age thev had no \oice in the proceedings 
The nobles like the king were dtscended from the gods and were distin 
guished bv then great estates vast wealth and numerous slaves 
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17 The Ureel s f tl l Heioic ice neie distinguialii 1 1 \ -itr iig 1 meitic 
attach niLiit'' ^enerou^ hospitiht> and a high seiifce of moral obligition 
Every stranger was welcomed nnd BUjiplied with Ihe hest cheer bef>re he 
was asl:ed his name or errand It be came to seek pr tection the family 
were under a '.till stronger obligation to recene him eien il he were in 
enemy for Zeus hid no mercy on him who turned away from the jrajer 
tf 1 supiUant 

18. The manners of the a^e were simple and homely The sons of the 
gods ctoked their own dinners and nere proud if their skill in so doinj, 
Ul}sses built hia bedchamber and lonatructed his raft, beside being an 
excellent plonman and reaper Ihe highborn laditi in like minner 
carded and spun the wool of their husbmJa sheep and wne it into 
(.lothmg for themsehes and their families "bile their diughtera brought 
water from the nells oi as'sisted the slates to wii-h garments m the 

19 Though simple, the^e people «ere not uncmlized Ti j h\ed in 
fortified towns adorned bj f alacci and temple The palaces if tl e n bles 
were omimented with ^ isei of gold siher and bronze and hung with 
rich Tynan drapenea The «airiors were protected by highly wrought 
anl richlj embellished armor Agriculture was highly honored Wheat 
flax wine anl oil were the chief productions 

20. The arts of sculpture and design had already made s me progress 
Poetry was tultnated bj minitrels who wandered trom place to place 
singing songs of tl eir own cjmj. "sit on and were sure of an honorable 
welcome m e*er\ pilice In this \mj do btle&i tie blind Homer* 
related the bra\c deeds doni, before th walls of Troj md praised the 
heroes of that epoch in the houaes ol their descendants. 

21. Tlie religion of the Greeks had some of its first elements in common 
with that of the Hindus Zeus the liing of gods nnd men, who reigned 
upon the snowy summit of Ohmpua, was doubtless the same conception 
with Dyaus', the Bright Ethet or Serene Heaven of the Brahmin ivorship. 
But as the forces of Nature were the objects of adoration, each system bor- 
rowed its distinctne features from those of the country in which it ivas 
developed, and that of the Greeks became incomparably the more delicate 
and refined. The Asiatic origin of their faith was recognized by the Greeks 
themselves, in the fable that Zeus had brought Euro'pa, daughter of Age'- 
nor (the same with Canaan), in her early youth, across the Hellespont and 

" Homer wns an Asiatic Greeit who lived probably nbout B. C. 850. Seven 
eltlea claimed the honor of liis birth, which ancient critics commonly accorded 
to Cliios, and modern, to Smyrna. Many trends describe his sorrowful and 
changeful life, shadowed iiy poverty and blindness; bnt we can be snre of little 
except that lie wns the author of some of the earliest and yet greatest poems 
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through Thrace. An old tradition said that the people of the ante-Hellenic 
age worshiped all the gods, but gave names to uone ; a mystical expression 
of the truth that the Greets, like most other ancient people, had descended 
from the worship of One God to the belief in many. 

Watching with keen eyes the various and apparently conflicting opera- 
tions of Nature, the Greeks unaided bv revelation were led to believe in 
many distinct and sometime host 1 god f th ience, as imperfect aa 
their religion, had not yet at dtp pt n f inity beneath the ap- 
parent variety, nor taught tl m that 11 f m y be resolved into one. 
Hence we read of conflicts a d j 1 an u th divine inhabitants of 
Olympus, of which the mo gn nt 1 Id h uld be ashamed. In more 
enlightened ages, philosophers severely eenaured this ascription of unworthy 
passions to the gods, and taught that they should only be conceived as 
serene, beneficent, and superior to huraan excitements. 

22. Much of the mythology of the Greeks belonged merely to poetry, 
and had no religious character whatever. Many stories of the gods may be 
explained by the familiar appearances of nature. E'os, the dawn, was the 
sister of He'lios, the sun, and Sele'ne, the moon. She dwelt upon the banks 
of Ocoan, in a golden-gated palace, whence sho issued each morning to an- 
nounce to gods and men the approach of her greater brother. She was the 
mother of tiie Winds and of the Morning Star. I'ris was the messenger of 
the gods. Tlie many-colored rainbow was the road over which she traveled, 
and which vanished, when she no longer needed it, as suddenly as it had 
appeared. 

23. The twelve who constituted the Olympian Council were Zeus, the 
supreme ; Posi'don, the god of the sea ; Apollo, the sun-god, and patron of 
music, poetry, and eloquence; A'res, the god of war; Hephtes'tus, of lire 
and the useful arts ; Her'mes, the herald of the gods, and promoter of com- 
merce and wealth ; Hera, the great goddess of Nature ; Athe'na, the fovorito 
daughter of Zeus, and patroness of all wisdom, civilization, and art; Ar*- 
temis, the goddess of the moon or of liunting; Aphrodi'te, of beauty and 
love; Hestia, of domestic life; and Derae'ter, the bountiful mother of 
harvests, — six gods and six goddesses. 

24. Beside these, and in some cases equal in rank, were Hades, the god 
of the under-world ; Helios and Hec'ate ; Diouy'sus, the patron of the vine, 
whose rites bore some Te3emblance to the drunken So'ma worship of the 
Hindus; the nine Muses, daughters of Zeus and Memory, who presided 
over music, literature, and all the Arts; the Oceanids and the Nereids, 
daughters of Posidon , and multitude more, whom to enumerate would 
require a volume, instead of a few pages 

25. The religion of the Greeks, properly so called, consisted in reverence 
toward a moral Enler of the world, ever present and actively concerned in 
human affairs; and in obedience to him by truthfulness in thought, word, 
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aHd deed, Zeus himself was believed to watili over the atred perform 
ance of all oaths. Athena was the divine \V isdom especiallj as exerciaed 
in civil affairs. Nem'esis was the divine Justicej as heard either in ivacn 
ings of conscience within or the reproaches of the world without The 
Erin'nyes, or as they were flatteringly called, Eumen'ides. * were the 
avengers of crime, older than all t)ie 01\ mpian divinttiui, ind dreaded 
alilie by gods and men. The cries of the injured aroused them from their 
dark abode in Tartarus; and to the guilty man they appeared as fierce, 
implacable furies, with flaming eyes and extended talons who ne\er slept, 
but walked or waited constantly by his side ftoni the moment of his crime 
till its punishment; while to the innocent Mctim, whom they avenged they 
wore the form of serene and stately godde'«e=, with faces beautiftil tiuugh 

26. At a later period, new elements entered mto the religious life of the 
Greek'* through their intercourse with other nations, e6peciall3 with Egjpt, 
Ash Minor ind Thrace The mo'it important of these v.a'^ the ilea of puri- 
flcatun for sin"" which wii unknown to Homer and Hesiod and was prob- 
ably borrowed fr m the Lvdian= The earlie'-t siLnhLes were merely 
etpresaions of gratitudi or means of obtaining the faior of the gods, and 
had nothing of the character of sin offerings In ca c ot crime it was 
impossible to turn aside the wrath of the Eumenides, either bj prijers or 
sacrifices the guilty person must (.ufflr thi. extremct con 'sequence'! of his 
guilt But under the new system it was believed that the divine anger 
might be aierted and the stain of sin removed 

Persons guiltv of homicide whether intentional or accidental were ex- 
cluded from the societj of man and the worahip of the gods untd certain 
rites h id been performed In earliei times a chief or king might officiate 
m the ceremony of purification but later it was intrusted to i nests, or to 
persons supposed to be specially marlicd for the favor ot heaven by holiness 
of life In ca. e of public eal imity, such as plague, famine, or defeat in war, 
whole cities or states underwent the process of purification, with a view to 
appease the supposed wrath of the gods for some hidden or open crime. 

27. Among other foreign observances were the ecstatic rites in honor of 
various divinities. Such were the Bacchanalian dances, celebrated at 
Thebes and Delphi, in honor of Dionysus, in which troojis of women spent 
whole nights upon the mountains in a state of the wildest frenzy, shouting, 
leaping, clashing noisy instruments, tearing animals to pieces and devouring 
the raw flesh, and even cutting themselves with knives without feeling the 
wounds. Those who abandoned themselves freely to this excitement were 
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supposed to secure tlie favor of the god and escape future visitations, while 
those who resisted were punished with madness. 

28. Among the most solemn rites were the Mysteries celebrated at 
Eteiisis in honnr of Demeter and Perseph'one, Tliese could only be 
approaclied by a. long and secret course of preparation, and it was a 
crime even to speak of them in the presence of the uninitiated. They 
commanded the deepest reverence of the Greeks, and the participants 
were regaxded as more secure than others, both in temporal aad spiritual 
perils. When exposed to shipwreck, paaaengers commonly asked each 
other, "Have you been initiated?" 

The Eleusinian Mysteries, at least in their earlier form, are supposed 
to have been a remnant of the old Pelasgic worship, and thus "grounded 
on ft view of nature less fanciful, more earnest, and better fitted to 
awaken both philosophical thought and religious feeling" than the Hel- 
lenic mythology. 

29. Another custom adopted from abroad was the formation of secret 
societies, whose members bound themselves by ascetic vows, and the obli- 
gation to perform, at fixed seasons, certain solemnities. Such were the 
Orphic, and afterward the Pythagorean brotherhoods. Those wlio entered 
upon the " Orphic Life," as it was called, promised to abstain wholly from 
animal food, except the mystic sacrificial feast of raw flesh, and wore white 
linen garments like the Egyptian priests. Though worshipers of Dionysus, 
tlie Orphic brotherliood abstained from all wild and unseemly demonstra- 
tions, and aimed at the most severe simplicity and purity of life and man- 
ners. Their reputation for wisdom and holiness was abused by certain 
impostors, who used to visit the houses of the rich aud offer to release 
them from the consequences both of their own sins and those of their 
forefathers, by sacrifices and expiatory songs prescribed in tlie Orphic 
books. 

SO. We have anticipated the five or six centuries which followed the 
Heroic Age, for the sake of giving a connected though brief account of 
the religious beliefe and customs of the Creeks, without which their Iiis- 
tory could not be understood. It only remains to mention those oraciee 
througli which, from the earliest times to the latest, and even long after 
the civil existence of Greece was ended, the gods were believed to make 
known their will to man. 

81. The oldest of the oracles was that of Zeus at Dodona, where the 
message of the god was believed to be heard in the rustling of the sacred 
oaks and beeches, and interpreted by his ciiosen priests or prophetesses. 
At Olympia, in Elis, the will of Zeus was read in the appearance of vic- 
tims sacrificed for the purpose. The oracles of Zeus were comparatively 
few. The office of revealing the divine wilt to man devolved usually upon 
Apollo, who had twenty-two oracles in European and Asiatic Greece. 
A. H.— 15. 
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82. Of tliesL the mo-^t celebrated was at Dcl]ih[, in Pliocis, where wns a 
temple of Apollo contaming his golden statue and an ever-burning fire 
of fir-wood. In the center of the temple was a crevice in the ground, 
whence arose a peculiarly intoxicating \apor When the oracle was to be 
consulted, the Pythia, or priestes", took her seat upon the sacred tripod 
over thia opening; and when bewildered or inspired by the vapor, which 
was supposed to be the breath of the god, she uttered a response in hexame- 
ter verses. It was often so obscure,* that it required more wit to discern 
the meaning of the oracle than to determine the best course of conduct 
without its aid. But so great was the reputation of the Delphic shrine, that 
not only Greeks, but Lydlans, Phrygians, and Romans sent solemn embas- 
sies to consult it concerning their most important undertakings. 

33. What Europe has been to the rest of the world, Greece was to 
Europe. The same peculiarities of coast and climate which made Europe 
the best adapted to civilization of i]\ the continents long made Greece its 
most highly civilized portion But as Europe hid her northern bj,rbarian8, 
alvajs pres'.ing upon the great nouitiin btrrier of the Pyrenees, Alps, 
aid Carpitiiiin'' sometimes bursting their limits and o\crrunning the 
moie ciiilizcd but weaker nations to the bouthward so Greece suffered, 
toward the close of the Heron Ige from tlie incursions of the Iliyrians 
on lier north western frontier The time of this movement wis fixed by 
Greek historiins at sixty jears aftei the fall of Trcj or in our reckoning, 
B C 1124 

Though the Illyr ans did not enter central or southern Greece, their 
southward movement produied a generil chinge amo ig the tribes of the 
jennsula The Thea ilians whj had preMOush been settled on the 
western coast of Epiriis, now crossed the, Pindus mountains, and cleared 
for tliemselves a place in the fertile basin of the Pene'ua^ hitherto occupied 
by the Bceotians. The Bceotians, thus dispossessed of their ancient seats, 
moved Kouthward, across Mounts Ctlirya and (Eta, to the vale of the 
Cephissus, whence they drove the Cadmians and Minyas. These tribes 
were scattered through Attica and the Peloponnesus. The Dorians, mov- 
ing from the northward, occupied the narrow valley between CEta and 
Parnassus, which thus became Doris; while the Dryo'pians, earlier inhab- 
itants of this region, toot reftige in Eubcea and tlie islands of the .^gean. 

84. B, C. 1104, Twenty years later, a still more important movement 
took place. The Doriani, crimped by the narrow mountain limits of their 
abode, united with their ncitcrn neighbors the -Etolians, to invade the 
Peloponnesus. It is «aid tliat thev were conducted bv Tem'enus, Cres- 
phontes, and Ar'istode'mus, in furauance of the claims of their great 
ariccslrfir, Hercules, who had been expelled from the southern peninsula a 

" For a speeiinen, see U KlS-9, Ht 
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hundred j-^ars before il e Dorian migrition h therclore often ciUel tht 
Return of tlie Heradid'e Anstodemui was kiUel ly li^htn ng uhen 
about to trosa the Loriuthiau Gulf His brother? ivere completely mc 
toriouB over the Ling of the Achteans, then the most powerful monaich 
in the Peloponnesus and prot^eded to duide the peninsula between 
themhelvea and their allies The ^tolians rcLened Elw on the western 
coast, the rest of the pemnsuli exoejt its northern border on tl e 
Corinthian Gult remained to the Donans who coiilinued frr fi\e cen 
tunes to be the don in ant rice in GreeiL The Ileritlid princes tl en 
divided the \arious crjwns b^ lot That of \rgos fell to Temenuf that 
of Messenia to ( tesihontes and that of Sj arta to Eurjsthenes and 
Procles, the twin ?ons of iriBtodemus 

3a. Tht, conquered Achfeana «ere forced either to emigrate to Asia and 
Italy, or to content themselves with the northern coast of their peninsula, 
from which they expelled its Ionian inhabitants and gave it their own 
name, Achaia The Iinians after restig a few leara in Attica whose 
people were their kinsmen sought more space n the Cyclades in Chios 
and Samos or on the neghloring coasts of Asia Mmor In the fertile 
region between the Hern us and Meander and on the isl mds twehe 
Ionian cities* spring up u d became rich and flour shing states Though 
independent of each other in government they iien united in the ivorship 
of Posidon at one commr i temple the Panio mum which crowned thj, 
headland of Muale 

36. The .Allans had alreadj been driven fiom their ancient home in 
central Greece ind had found refuge in Lesbos and the north we-ftern 
coast of Asia Minoi between the Hermus and the Hellespont They also 
formed twelve mkiLndent cities lutMjtlcne on the isle of Lesbos \ as 
considered the metrDpilis 

37. The Dorun extending their migrations heyond the conquered 
peninsula took pos^^ession ft the south western coast of Asia Minor «i(h 
the islands of Cot and Ehodes Their six cities^ sometimes tilled the 
Doric Hexapolis — wen Cm dus and Hilicarnassua on the mainland 
lal'yssus, Cami rus and Lindua on the isle tf Rhodes inl Cos on the 
island of its on n name Like the lomans thei w oi 1 j ed it a c 1 1 noii 
sanctuary the tem]le *f the Tnopian Apollf 

Greece was first occnpied by tlie Pelasgi, but its nnclent nsine is derived from 
tlie Hellenes, who early became tlie predominant race. Many BVts weie intro- 
doced by foretgnera. among whom (;eerops una Danaus of Egypt, Pelops of 
Phrygia, ami Codmns of Phceiiiciii, are most famous in tradition. The Heroic 



* My'us, Prie'ne, Epli'esus, Co'lophon, Lfiyedos, Te'o«, Ei'yHioe, Clazom'ei 
PhocBB'a, Mile'tus, Clil'os, and Sa'mos. 
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Age was illusWated by Hie aeliievements of sons of tlio gods, the liisC and great- 
est of their works beiog a, leu years' siege of Troy. Greece was governed at this 
period by many absolute monarclis: kii^a uiid nobles, as well as people, led 
simple and industrious liven Not only tiiii ge weaving and tiie niannfacture of 
inetals but arcliltectnie sculptnre mnsic and poetrj were cultivated to a liigli 
degree Greelt religion was the most rellned and beanliful form ol Nature, 
noi'shlp '<ix gods ind nix goddesses constituted the Supreme (ouncll of Olym- 
pus, and a multitude of liifeiior dlvlnllies peopled the mountains woods, and 
waten. Conscience wa^ persouifled lu Nemesin and the Eiiinjes Biles of 
atonement foi tXa ecil itlc oelebrallous and aacelii, brotherlioi ds were adopted 
by [he Greeks from foreign natioiia 0( many orncies the moat celebialed was 
hat of Apo o at Delphi The Hei Ic Age ended wilh n general mJgrallon of 
tl e t ea of Greece whkii resulted in tlie settlement of Ihe Dorians in the 
Pe oponne u and the jlanting of man^ loiilai and %k>1ian colonies on tlie 
s e of \ lliuor 

SFtoNI> IerOD P (. 1100 ^ni 

38 Tie Hero t, A^e liad ended nith a generil migration among the 
t bes of Treeie whidi for a time mtenupted their improvement of 
n a ner But brccian hhert> irtse out of the rums of tlie Heroic Age; 
a ! n tead of alfoluto monarchies viricua lorms of free government 
were establ ahed in the several states A stati. indeed, na'i nothing more 
thai a c ty with a small portion of land ■•nrrounding it ixccpt in 
Attica no city at thii time had control over any other town 

89. All the Greets— though existing under a multitudi of gov ernments, 
and divided bj rivalries and jealousies — considered themselves asi children 
of one ancestor Hellen ind gave the common name of barbarians, or 
babbln-1 to all other nations The poems of Homer iihieh were chanted 
at the public festivals and repeated at every heirth stone described all the 
Greeks as united against a common foe, ind made the feeling of brother- 
hood stronger thxn any occasional animosity Beside the community of 
blood language and national history the Greeks were strongly bound 
together bv their equal interest in the oricles ind the celebration of relig- 
ious ritLS and their pirticipition in the great nitionnl festivals 

40. Ihe Games Of these thi^ oldtst and n ist celebrated were the 
Olympic Games The date (f thiir f mndation la lost among the fables of 
the Heron. Age hut it is tertain that these athletic enntesta were the fa- 
vorite diver ion of heroes in those primitive times Thej were revived 
B C SH ""'^ invested with new importance in the time of Iph'itus, 

liing ol Elis ani LycuKgus regent of '^pirta In the nest 
centurv their lelebrition once in four years began to affoid the Greek 
measurement of time 

The first Olympiad wis B C TTG-T^S T! t scene of the f stival was 
upon the hanka of the \lpheus in Ehs near the ancient temple of the 
Olympian Zeus During the month of the celebration viars vtere sus- 
pended throusrhout Greece DefUhcs apparel f om all the Hellenic 
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states, who rivaled each other in the costliness of tlieir offerings al liiu 
temple. The games were in honor of Zeus and Hercules. They were 
open to all Greeksj without distinction of wealth or birth ; but barbarians, 
even of royal blood, were strictly excluded. They included running, 
jumping, wrestling, boxing, tlie throwing of quoits and javelins, and races 
of horses and chariots The only reward of the victor waa a crown of wild 
olive but this waa esteemed by everj Greel as the highest honor be (.ould 
attain Its happv wcarLr nas welcomed hime with processLons and songs 
of triumi b be entered the town througk a breach made m tht n Hi to 
signify that a citj possessed of such sons nee led no other defence he nas 
thcncetorth exempt ftom all ta\e'. as one who had conferred the highest 
obligation upon the state be occupied the chief pi xce in all public specta 
Uei if an Athen an he ate it the table cf the magistrates if a fepartin 
he bad the prmlegp in batik of fighting near the person of the iing 

41. Ihree other periodical fe^tivils nhich isere at first confined to the 
states where they occurred were at length thiown cpen to the "Iiule Hel 
lenic race The Pythian Garnet m honor of Apolb were celebrated on 
the Cirrh'e'an pUin in Phocis the third ^ear of every Olvmpiad They 
included compc ition m musii. and pcetrj as well as m athletic sports and 
were nest ti the Oljmpic the most celebrated festival m Greece The 
Ne niLan and I tbmian Games were celebrated < nee in two ve irs the 
former m the \ allej of Nemen in At^flis in honor of Zeus anj the latter 
on the Isthmus of Corinth in honor of the eei god Po idon 

Thus every jiar was marked bj at least oi e yieii naticnal festnal ^nd 
e^ery second yeir bj two reminding the throngs which attended them of 
their common origin and the distinction between themselves ai d barba i 
ans Beside keeping alne tl at athletic triining which inereased tie 
strength of Greciin vouth these jearly as'^emblies served also the purposes 
of the modern European fairs of the lecture hall ai d to a certain extent, 
of the printing press for booths were erected all around the sacred ^ro\e 
in which the industries of all the Hellenic states and colonies found a 
ready market while in the intervals of athletic display poets chanted to 
the eager throng their h^ runs and 1 allads historians related the deeds of 
loreign and native berics and philosophers unfolded toal! who were wise 
enough to listen tlieir theones of mind and matter and the relation of 

42. Another bond of union among the Greeks was found in the Aniphic 
tjones or voluntary associations of neighboring or kindred tribe usually 
for the protection ot some common temple or sanctuary Such a one had 
ita center at Deloa the religious metropolis of the f > clades and the three 
tribes f f Don ms lonians and T'ohans in western Asia Minor had each its 
federal union on the same principle But the most celebrated and lasting 
wa-s the Araphict^ jnie leigue ct f \eh tr bes wbicl I nd it semi i nual 
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meetings, in the spring at Delpbi, and iu the autumn .it Antliela, near 
Tliermopylie. 

43. After the Dorian Conquest, Argos was for several centuries the 
leading power in Greece. In the earliest part of its history, the govern- 
ment was a monarchy, iilce those of the Heroic Age, the liings claiming 
descent from Hercules. But the spirit of freedom having been awakened 
in the people, they gradually took away power from their kings, and estab- 
lished a republic, though retaining the name of monarchy. About 780 
B C , one Phi'don came to the throne, wlio, liaving more talent than liis 
predecessors noa back all the powers which they had lost, and made him- 
self absolute with the now first-used name of " tyrant." He extended the 
dominion of Argos o\er the whole Peloponnese, and sent forth colonies 
n hich rendered the 4rgive name famous in Crete, Rhodes, Cos, Cnidus, and 
Halicamassus His intercourse with Asia led to the first use of coined 
money in Greece and of a system of weights and measures which is 
supposed to be the ■'ame with the Babylonian. After the death of Phidon, 
Argive power rapidl\ declined. The subject and allied cities threw off the 
oppressive rule which he had exercised, and a new state was now gaining 
power in the Peloponnese which was destined to eclipse all the glories of 
Argos. 
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of tiie to Ml Ihere hts moie diffBrencc of rank bttween &pirtin and 
Achiea.li than betwien the meanest Spartan and hia king The Helots 
were marked for (.ontempt bj a garment of sheep ^kin and i cap of dog 
akin ; and ei ery j ear stripes were infliited upon them for no fault but that 
they might ne^er forget thit the\ nerc slaves 

47. About S^O B C arise Ljcurgus one of the mobt celebrated of 
ancient law giier* He was jf the rj\ai Ijmily of Sparta and upon the 
death of hi3 brother King Polydec tes, he exercised supreme command ui 
the name of Jiis mfunt nephen, Chanla'us. His administration was the 
most wise ind just that the Spartans hal known but his eiipmies raised 
a report that he wis feekiOj; the crown fur Inn self ai d hi, resolved to 
withdraw fro n the country unt 1 his nephew should be of age 

The Spartans missed the firm and wise government of their regent 
The young king came to the throne but dis rders were not checked and 
1 party of the better sort sent a message to Ljcurgus urging \i\% return 
He first consulted the oracle at Delphi and was hailed with the title 

Bebved of the god", and rather a god than a man To hii prater that 
he might he enabled to enact good liws the priestess replied that Apollo 
had heard his request and promisel that tlie constitution he nas about to 
establish should bi, the best in the world Tl ose who might eniy the 
joner and denj the authority of Ljcurgus as a man, could .net icfuse 
obedience to his laws when thus enforced by the god. He effected a great 
revolution in Sparta, with the consent and cooperation of the king him- 
self. 

48. The laws of Lycurgns lessened the powers of the kings and increased 
those of the people, but their chief end was to secure the continuance of the 
state by making every Spartan a soldier. Modern nations believe that gov- 
ernments exist for the people ; in Sparta, on the contrary, each person ex- 
isted only for the state. His right to exist was decided upon the threshold 
of life by a council of old men, before whom each iiewly-born infant was 
presented. If it seemed to promise a vigorous and active life, it was accepted 
as a child of the state, and assigned a nine-thousandth piirt of the Spartan 
lands ; but if weakly and deformed, it was cast into a ravine to perish. 

At seven years of age every boy so allowed to live was talten from hia 
home and subjected to a course of public training. The discipline of his 
body was considered of more importance than the improvement of his 
mind. He i-ndured' heat and cold, hunger and fatigue ; and beside the 
gymnastic exercises, he wai subjected to all the hardships of military 
service. His garment was the same summer and winter; the food given 
liim was too little to sustain life, but he was expected to mate up the 
deficiency by hunting or stealing. If caught in the latter act, he was 
severely punished ; hut it was not for the dishonesty, but for the awkward- 
ness of allowing himself to he detected. It must he remembered, however. 
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that where there was no property there could be no theft in any moral 
sense. Every thing in Sparta was ultimiitely the property of the state, 
and every interest was subordinate to the training of citizens to dexterity 

49. Another means of training the Spartan youth to fortitude, was a 
cruel scourging for no offense at the shrine of Artemis, which they endured 
without a sound, although the altar was sprinliled with their blood, and 
some even died under tlie lash. Those who were educated by such in- 
human severities, were not likely to become either just or merciful toward 
others. The wretched Helots afforded a never-failing exercise for tlieir 
skill in war. Under the institution called Crypti'a, they were frequently 
attacked and murdered by the select bands of young Spartans, who ranged 
the country by night in quest of military practice. When the Helots 
became more numerous than their masters, so as to be regarded with 
apprehension, these massacres became more frequent and general. 

50. Spartan discipline did not end with youth. At tliirty a man was 
permitted to marry, but he still lived at the barracks and ate at the 
common table. Public affairs were discussed at these tables with a 
freedom which partly repaid the suppression of speech in the assembly. 
The youth were permitted to attend in silence, and thus received their 
political education. The remaining hours of tlie day were divided by the 
men between gymnastic exercises and the instrnction of youth. Not until 
his sixtieth year was a man released from this martial life. 

51. Spartan girls were subjected to nearly as rigorous a training as their 
brothers. Their exercises consisted of running, wrestling, and boxing, and 
their characters became as warlike iifl those of men. Like other citizens, 
the Spartan women considered themselves and all that were most dear to 
them as the absolute property of the state, 

52. That the minds of the Spartans might never be diverted from mili- 
tary pursuits, Lycurgus permitted no citizen to engage in agriculture, 
trade, or manufactures, all occupations which could be pursued for gain 
being left in the hands of the subject Achseans. To sliut out foreign 
luxuries, he adopted a still more stringent measure. The possession of 
gold or silver was forbidden, and money was made of iron rendered worth- 
less by being lieated and plunged into vinegar. This bore so low a nom- 
inal value in proportion to its weight, that the amount of one hundred 
dollars was a load for a pair of oxen. So cumbrous a medium of exchange 
was despised by other nations; tlie ports of Sparta were unvisited by 
trading -ships, and her villages by traveling minstrels or merchants ; and 
as Spartans were forbidden to journey in other lands without the leave of 
their magistrates, while, with very rare exceptions, no foreigner was per- 
mitted to reside in their capital, the selfish esdusiveness of the nation 
seemed complete. 
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Love of country was limited to Laconia, and never included Hellas. 
Except when Sparta was threatened, they never united with the other 
Grecian states; and, in time of peace, boro more hatred to Athens than 
to Persia. The free, intellectual life of the Athenians was the ohject of 
their especial disgust; and the philosophy and eloquence which made the 
giory of Athens, were the scorn of the Spartans, who considered it a crime 
to use three words where two could be made to suffice. 

53. Unlike other cities of Greece, Sparta was never protected by walls. 
The high mountains on tiie north, and west were a safeguard against 
assaults by land, while the rock-bound coasts to the eastward prevented 
invasion by sea. The whole city was a camp, where each man knew his 
hourly duty, and endured more privation iu time of peace than in war. 
The laws of Lycurgus were successful in making a race of soldiers, narrow- 
minded, prejudiced, and avaricious; destitute of those finer and sweeter 
traita which belonged to the higher order of Grecian character, but brave, 
hardy, self-sacrificing, and invincible. 

54. Having completed his legislative work, Lyeui^us secured its per- 
petuity by a sacrifice of himself. He declared that it was necessary to 
consult the Oracle, and exacted an oath from kings, senators, and people 
that they would obey his laws until his return. He then went to Delphi, 
made offerings to Apollo, and received an assurance that Sparta should be 
the moat glorious city in the world s>o long as she adhered to liis laws. 
Having transmitted this message to his countrymen, Lycurgus resolved 
never to return. He is said to have starved himself to death. The time 
and place of his death are unknown. Cirrha, Ells, and the island of Crete 
claimed his tomb, while other accounts declare that his remains were 
brought to Sparta, and that a stroke of lightning gave the seal of divinity 
to his last resting-place. 

&&. Sparta kept her oath five hundred years, and during a great portion 
of that time maintained the first rank among Grecian states, Amyclffi was 
taken a few years after the departure of Lyeurgus. From a mere garrison 
in a hostile country, Sparta now became mistress of Laconia, and began 
to make war with her northern neighbors, Argos and Arcadia. The chief 
object of her enmity was Messenia, another Horic kingdom to the west- 
ward, separated from Sparta by the ridge of Mount Taygetus. 

56. FiBST Messenian Wah. B, 0,743-724, The Messenians had adopted 
a more 1 beral pol cy towird the r A htean ubj cts tba pre ailed at Sparta 
and the jeal u y of tl e two n t ons hod lei t frequent mutual nsults 
when, at length i si ^ht occas on plunged them nto opei ar Ad stin 
guished M s e an who 1 ad been crowned at he Oljn p c Ga nes ] astured 
his cattle by agreement upon the lands of a ce ta n Spartan But the 
Spartan se z ng the opportun tv for a fraud sold both the cattle and the 
Mesbeni herd who ten i I tl e an 1 ro e 1 h n q t by ur 
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dering tlie aoii of the owner, who came to demand the price. The uiiliaiipy 
father went to Sparta to demand justice from tie kings, but Lis grief was 
disregarded aiid liis claima unpaid. He then took revenge into his own 
hands, and murdered every Lacedsemonian who came in his way. The 
Spartans called upon the Measenians to surrender their countryman, but 
they refused to give him up, and war broke out. 

67. For tiie first four years the Measenians made effectual resislance, 

and their invaders gained nothing ; but in the fifth a partial 

reverse compelled them to shut themselves up in the strong 
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for advice, and received the unntlcome dirtction to apply to \tlHi » fjr a 
leader. The Athenian'?, too, feared to disobc) the oracle but desiring to 
render no real assistance to their ruab, they sent a lame school master, 
named Tyrtte'us to be their general The\ lound, as usuil that the 
Pythia was not to be outwitted T\rt£eus reanimated the rude vigor of 
the Spartans by his martial songa, and it is to these that their final success 
is mainly attributed. 

69. The Spartans were slow in regaining their former ascendency. In 
the battle of Stenycle'rus they were defeated with great lo^, and pursued 
by Aristomenes to the very summit of the mountains In the third jear 
the Measenians suffered a signal defeat through the treachery 
of an ally, and Aristomenes retired to the fortress of Ira 
The Spartans encamped around the foot of the hill, and for fourteen years 
the war wa*: aetively prosecuted, the Messenian hero often issuing fiom his 
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castle, and ravaging with fire and sword the iands held by the enemy. 
Three times, he offered to Zeus ItUomates tlie sacrifice called Hecatflm- 
phonia, ia token that he had slain a hundred enemies with his own 
hand. 

60. But neither the valor nor the good fortune of the leader availed to 
save his country. Ira was taken hy surprise. Aristomeiies euded his days 
at Rhodes. His aona led a large number of the exiled Mes- b C 6BS 
senians into Italy, and settled near Rhegium, A few who 

remained were admitted to the condition of the subject Achseans; but, as 
before, the mass of the people were reduced to serfdom, and remained in 
that condition three hundred years. The conquest of Messenia was followed 
by a war against Arcadia which continued nearly a hundred years. The 
sole fruit to Sparta was the capture of the little city of Tegca. 

61. From the earliest times Sparta had been the rival of Ai^os, wliich 
then ruled the whole eastern coast of the Peloponnesus, Soon after Ly- 
curgus, the boundaries of Laconia were extended eastward to the sea, and 
northward beyond the city of Thyr'ea. About B. C. 547, the Arglves went 
to war to recover this portion of their former territory. They were defeated 
and their power forever humbled. 

■ 62. Sparta was for a time the most powerfiil state in Greece, Her own 
territories covered the south of the Peloponnesus, and the „ ^ _^ 

neighboring states were so far subdued that they made no 
attempt to resist her authority. That authority had hitherto been exerted 
within the narrow limits of the Peloponnese, but about this time an em- 
bassy from Crcesus, king of Lydi,i, acknowledged her leadership in Greece, 
and invited her to join him in resisting the Persians. At this point began 
the foreign policy of Sparta. Her influence among tlie Grecian states was 
always in favor of either oligarchy or despotism — against such a govern- 
ment by the people as existed in Athens ; and the aristocratic party in 
every city looked to Sparta as its natural champion and protector. 

After the Dorian niigrattons, republics replaeed most of the monarchies in 
Greece, Though divided into many rival states, the Hellenes were one race in 
nrlglu, laDguage, religion, and cdsIoius. The 01;)'mpic, Pytliinn, Nemean, and 
Isthmian Oames promoted civilization by the free inlercliauge of lUeas. Tbe 
Amphlotyonlc Council, at Delphi nnd Thermopylse, nnited twelve Hellenic tribes 
for mntn at defense. Fhldon. king of Argos, foundeil many colonies, and Hist 
Introduced weights, measures, and the coinage of money frara the East. 

The Spartan government consisted of a double line of Heraclid kings, a 
senale, and, in laler limes, five epliors. Lycurgus, as regent, reformed the laws 
by 8al)(ecting every pei'son to military role, forbidding Ineratlve employments, 
and dlsoouraglng all Intercourse with foreign iiations. By two long wars the 
Spartans enslaved llietr neighbors, the Mesaenlans ; and their power was aJways 
opposed to free InstltiitlonH in llie states of Greece, among which LacedEemon 
held for some eenwcies the foremost rank. 
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C3. The history of Athens presents an iniinitely greater variety of char- 
acter and incident than that of Sparta. Unsurpassed by t)ie Spartans in 
patriotism or valor, the Athenians differed from them in their love for rare 
sculpture, magnificent architecture, and the refined diversions of music, 
poetry, and the drama. The consequence is, that while the Spartans won 
the world's admiration only by their sacrifice of personal interests to those 
of the state, the Athenians were at once the models and the leaders of all 
civilized nations in the arts which give grace and loveliness to life. An 
Athenian visiting Sparta, and seeing the appointments of the public tables, 
Kaid that he no longer wondered at Spartan bravery in battle, for life so 
nourished could not be worth preserving, 

64. In the Heroic Age Athens was governed by kings. Theseus sub- 
dued the country towns of Attica, and made the city the capital of a 
centralized monarchy. Codcua, the last of the kings, fell in resisting the 
Dorian invaders, who had conquered the Peloponnesus and designed to 
subjugate Attica. The invasion was repelled, but the kingdom was not 

re&tablished. The eupatiids, or nobles, secured the election 
B. C. 103(I-7K. , ", ' . . , 

of an archon for life, who was in a certain degree responsible 
to them for his actions. Though of tlie royal i-ace of Codrus, he had neither 
the name nor the dignity of a king. This succession of archons continued 
about 300 years. 

65. An important change was then made by limiting tlie term of office 
(o ten years. At the expiration of his service, the archon could be tried 
and punished if his conduct was proved to have been unjust. At first the 
election was made, as before, from the descendants of Codrus ; but one of 
these being depos d for h s rrueltv the office was thro*n open to all 
nobles. Athirlchi geapjomted insteid of a single magistrate a b ard 
II c 681 ol n ne nho \ere chosen yearly from among the eupatnds 

Noble alone I ad th nght to vote and for sixty yein the 
govcrnn ent ot Athens was a [ure anstocracy 

68. But the jeople (f Alliens afterward to fill «o important a part in 
historj now mide thems-el^eB heard in a iemmd for iir-dten law which 
should stand bctwe n them and the arbitrary will of their rulers The 
B C 621 nobles acceded ti the demand but avenged their inpired 

d gnity b^ i\\i nting Draco to prcj are the lode Tliis first 
Athenian I n giver made a collection of ^tatute^ so severe that they were 
said to be indeed the wort of a dragon and to be wntten not with ink 
but with blood The smallest theft, not less than murder ind sacrilege 
was puniHhed by death and tl e life of every citizen wa*. left ibsolntely 
at the mercy of the ruling order 

ST. Or it di ^ati ficti n ar se ini ng tl e Athenians in loniequence of 
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these laws, xnd Cjlon, an aspiwDg joung iioLle, ditJcd hy Jus lather lu Uw, 
tlie tyrant of Mea;ara, took advantage oi the disturhatiLe to 
seize the Acropolis, mth a view to making himself tyrant 
of Athens The archona quelled this rash rebellion, but in so doing they 
themseUea incurred the guilt ot saciilegc, for the cnminah were put to 
death at the \er) altar ol the Eumenides * While the people were thronn 
into a tumult of superstitious fear, a plague broke out, which « as believed 
to be a judgment of the gods The Delphic oracle being invoked, com- 
manded that Atliens should be purified by pritstly rites, ipimtn'ides, a 
Bage and seer, who was reputed to have great insight into the 
healing powers of Nature, was brought from Crete, and by 
his sacrifices and intercessions the plague was believed to be arrested. The 
archons, however, saw a cause of their recent danger, deeper than the 
transient outbreak, and they appointed Solon, the wisest of their number, 
to frame a new code of laws. 

08. The condition of Attica demanded immediate remedies. The three 
factions, consisting of the wealthy nobles of the Athenian Flain, the mer- 
chants of the Shore, and the poor peasantry of the Attic Mountains, were 
opposed to each other by the most bitter enmities. Some of the Utter in 
their need had been compelled to borrow money, at exorbitant interest, 
from the nobles, and beiug unable to pay, had become the slaves of their 
creditors. 

60. Solon, though a noble, had been forced by the ruin of his fortune to 
engage in commerce, choosing this means of support, however, with a view 
to the improvement of his mind by observation of foreign lands. While 
he was exchanging his Attic oil and honey for Egyptian millet, at Nou- 
cratis, lie had not failed to study the laws of the Pharaohs, or to observe 
their effects upon the interests and character of the people. 
His wisdom and integrity commanded the confidence of all 
classes of his fellow- citizens, and he was made sole arclion for life, with 
unlimited power to alter the existing state of things. 

70. His first object was to improve the condition of the poor debtors, 
not merely by alleviating present distress, but by removing its causes. To 
this end he enacted a bankrupt law, canceling all contracts in which the 
land or person of a debtor had been given as security ; and to avoid such 
evils in the future, he abolished slavery for debt. The rate of interest was 
abated, and the value of the currency lowered, so that the debtor gained 
about one-fourth by paying in a depreciated medium. Above all, provision 
was made against a recurrence of the same distress, by requiring every 
father to teach his son some mechanical art. If this was neglected, the 
son was freed from all responsibility for supporting his father in old age. 

<■ See I K. 
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Fi)reiguer'5 ncrt iiirt alluwed to settle in the couiitn, unleis 'skilled m some 
form ol industry which they engaged to carrj on 

71. The chief design of the new constitution wa* to set up i free and 
moderate goveruinent, instead of the oppressiie tyranny of the uobles 
Solon diMded the people into tuur cliases, according tr) their po^esMons 
The poorest were permitted to vote, but not to hold office The upper 
three classes alone were subject to direct taxation, which fell with greatest 
weight upon the wealthiest The code of Draco nas repealed Instead of 
severe punwhinenfe, feolon introduced the fear of shame and the hope of 
honor o« preventives of cnme Among the rewards fur faithtul citizenship 
were crowns presented by senate or people public banquets in tlu ball of 
state; statues in the ^ora or the streets, places of honor in the theater or 
popular assembly. As persons distinguished by these various honors were 
constantly seen by the youth of Athens, their ambition was kindled to 
deserve similar rewards, 

72. A new legislative Council of Four Hundred was formed, consisting 
of one hundred members from each tribe, to be chosen yearly by a free 
vote in tlie popular assembly. The source of power was in the assembly 
of all the people, which elected the archons and councilors, accepted or 
rejected the laws projiosed by tlie latter, and judged the former at the end 
of their term of office. Popular courts of law were also instituted, to which 
a criminal might appeal when condemned by another tribunal. The Council 
of the Areopagus contiimed to be the highest court in the state, and was es- 
pecially cliarged with the maintenance of religion and morals. Originally 
it included ali the nobles, but Solon restricted it to those wlio had wortliily 
discharged the duties of the archonship. 

73. There were no professional lawyers in Athens, for the knowledge 
aud enforcement of the laws were held to b h lu y f ery citizen. In 
cn.se of popular sedition, every man was to be d h n ed d disfranchised 
who look no part on either side. This I as des g ed to stimulate 
public spirit, and to supply the want of a g 1 pi r military force 
by the active interference of the citizens. Al d 1 g body of wealthy 
and respectable men kept tliemselves alo f f m p bl fFairs, which fell 
thus into the hands of unscrupulous and ambitious plotters. 

74. Solon is reckoned the greatest of the Seven Wise Men* of Greece, 
and some of his sayings have been the maxims of the best legislators of all 
ages. nkdh bdn nb 
replied Bmkgm d Hw 
constit ed as w 

The n b d h g g mm p p 
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having withheld loo much. He himself admitted that his laws were not 
the best possible, but the best that the people would receive, b c 570 

He obtained however from the government md people in 
oath to maintain the eonstitutiou ten yeirt> and then to nd himself of 
perpetual questions and comj laints he departed into foreign lands 

75. On returning to Athens S Ion found that the flames of factif n had 
brokpn cut with more furj than eier The Plan had foi b C 5oo 

ita leikr L\curgiis the 6/M>re Megacles and the Vmcniiw 
PiBi'tratus a kinsman of Solon The latter « is idolized bj the petple 
for his personal beauty hn military fame his [.eisuasivL eloquence ani 
his unbounded generosity But beneath man> real iirtiies he concealed 
an insatiable ambition which could not rest slcrt of upremacj iii the 
state When his pi ins were realj for exeiution he ippeared one day 
in tlie markel place bleeding with self inflicted wounds nl ith he ihaured 
the people he liad receiied in defense of the r rights froii the hands of 
hi« and their enemies the factious nfblea The people in their grief and 
indignation voted him a guild of fifty clubmen Solon saw the danger that 
lurked in this measure hut his earnest remonstrinces nere unheeded 

Pisistratus did not hmit himielf to the fiftj men allolted hiin but riised 
a much larger force with which he seized the icri] ilis and made himself 
master of the citj Notwithstanding his resistance to the u»urpation 
fe)lon WIS treated with great deference by his cousin wh i ccnstantly 
asked his counsel in the administration of affairs But the aged law 
giver did not long iur\ne the freedom of Athens After his death his 
ashes were scattered as he had diiected arjund the island of fealamis 
which in his jouth he hid won for the Athenians 

Tb. The Fikst T^ran-^^ op Pisisteatis his not of long duration 
For sis years he ha<l maintained the laws of Solon, when ^m~-M 

the two factions of the I^ain and the Shore combined against 
him, and he was driven from the city. An incident which occurred during 
his first reign had an important bearing on the later history of Greece, A 
noble named Milti'ades, of the highest birth in Athens, was sitting one day 
before his door, when he saw strangers passing whom he knew to be for- 
eigners by their spears and peculiar garments. With true Athenian hos- 
pitality, he invited them to enjoy the comforts of his house, and was 
rewarded by a singular disclosure. 

They were natives of the ThracJan Cheraonesus — that narrow tongue of 
land which lies along the north shore of the Hellespont — and had been 
to consult the oracle at Delphi concerning the war in which their country- 
men were now engaged. The priestess had directed them to ask the first 
man who should offer them hospitality after leaving the temple, to found 
a colony in the Cheraonesus. They liad passed through Phocis and Bceotia 
without receiving an invitation, and they now hailed their host as the 
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jjersoii Uteuribcd by the oracle and entreated him t) ome to their I'isi t 
auce. Miltiades and hia family were regarded with especial enmitj by 
Pisistritus and iierL discontented under his rule He accepted the inM 
tation of his gtiLsts collected i partj of the similarly afFei,ti,d among his 
fellow citizens and ivilh them planted la independent principality on the 
Hellespont It na'3 his nephew who commanded at Marathon * 

77. bECOHD Typanw Withm iix yews from the expulsion of Pisia 

tratus hia rivals quarreled between themseUca and 'Mega 

cles the kad;,r cf the Shore invited him to rtturn <md 

resume the sjvereignty But Athens could not yet remim it peaci. In 

a short time Pisistritui oflLnded M^acles who had brought Lim bict 

and who again united with Lviur^us to expel him This time the tyrant 

waa ten years in exile but I e was constantly engaged in raising men and 

money in the different states of Greece He lauded at length 

with a pjwerful arm^ at Marathcn and, joined by many 

friends advanced toward thi cit\ He bad pitched his tent near the 

temple of Atheni hef re his enemies 1 ad musteri,d anj force to opprse 

him, and their hastily gitbered troops weie then signallj defeated The 

people willingly changed masters, and Pisistiatus became fjr the tl ird 

time supreme rnler cf Athens 

78. Third Tirann^. He now established his goiernmLut upon lirn^er 
B C 5>7-u''7 touwdations and the people forgot its arbitrary character in 

the liberality ind justae which marked his administration 
He maintained all the lawi ot bolon and in his own person set tl e ex 
ample of strict and c nstant obedience He took care to fill t! e highest 
offices with his own kinsmen but the wealth which he accumulated was 
at the service of all who needed assistance His Jibrarj the earliest in 
Greece and Lis beautiful gardens on the II s us were thrown freely open 
to the public He first cau^d the p ms of Homer to be collected and 
arranged that thej mi^ht be chanted b) the rhapsodists at the gre iter 
PanatheniB 1 f ortweUedijs fe&tn 1 m honor of Athena H ministered 
at oiiLC t) the taste and th necessities of the people by emploMng many 
poor men n the construct on of magnificent public buildings with which 
he idrrned the uty The opinion of Solon was justified that he w i*. the 
best of tyrants and posse-sed no vice save that of amb tion 



See Book II, gg 37. 39; Book HI, U 99-102. 

TUe Panalhenaic festival was celebiated every year from the time of The- 
j, in Honor of Athena Polias, the guardian of the city. It iiicludeil torch 
•s, inualoal and gymnastic contests. Horse, foot, and cUaiiol races, and costly 
The Kreater PanathcnEea look place in the third year of every Olym- 
I. It was distinguished by a sacred procession, bearing to her temple in 

Erechthenm a crocns-colored garment embroidered with representations of 

ilclories of tlie goddesE. 
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79. After a reign of seventeen years in nil, PisistiTitus died at an ad- 
vanced age, and his eldest son, Hippias, succeeded to his n r -■^ 
power, his brother Hippnr'chua being so closely associated 

with him that they were frequently mentioned as the Two Tyrants. Their 
united government waa carried on Id the same mild and liberal spirit that 
had distinguished their father, and their reign was considered 3 sort of 
Golden Age in Athens. They reduced the tax on produce from a tenth to 
a twentieth, and yet, by a prudent management of resources, continued to 
add embellishments in the city. 

Fourteen years had thus passed in peace and prosperity, when Hippar- 
chus gave serious offense to a citizen named Harmo'dins, -r, c a„ 
who thereupon united with his friend Aristogi'ton in a plot 
to murder the two tyrants. Hipparchus was slain. Hippias saved himself 
by promptness and presence of mind ; but from that day his character waa 
changed. His most intimate friends had been accused by the conspirators 
as concerned in the plot, and executed, Though the charge was false and 
made only for revenge, the suspicions of Hippias never again slept. The 
property and lives of the citizens were alike sacrificed to his cruel and 
miserly passions, 

80. The faction of the Alcmieon'ids, who had been exiled under their 
le^fer, Megacles, now gained strength for an active demonstration. They 
bribed the Delphic priestess to reiterate in the ears of the Spartans that 
" Athens must be delivered." These brave but superstitious people had n 
friendship of long standing with the Pisistrat'idse, bnt they dared not dis- 
obey the oracle. An array was sent to invade Attica: it was defeated and 
its leader slain. A second attempt was more auccessfu! : the Thessalian 
cavalry which had aided the tyrant was now defeated, and Hippias shut 
himself up in the citadel. His children fell into the hands 

of the Spartans, who released them only on condition that he 
and all his kin should withdraw from Attica within five days. A perpetual 
decree of banishment was passed against the femily, and a monument re- 
cording their offenses was set up in the Acropolis. 

81. Clistlienes, the head of the Alcmieonida?, now rose into power. 
Though among the highest nobles, he attached himself to the popular 
party, and his measures gave still gi'eater power tu the people than the 
laws of Solon had done. Instead of the four tribes, he ordained ten, and 
subdivided each into demes, or districti, each of which had it-t own mag- 
istrate and popular assembly. The Senate, or Great Council, waa increased 
from 400 to 500 members, fifty from each tribe, and all the free inhabitania 
of Att aw Im tt d th p 1 g f tizens. 

Tgnlg thasrap fp by one man, as in the caae 

of P t atu CI tl n t du d th gular custom of ostracism, by 

wh 1 nj t Id 1 ia 1 1 tl accusation, trial, or defense. 
A H— 17 
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If tlie Senate and Assembly decided that this extreme measQre was required 
for the safety of the state, each citizen wrote upon a tile or oyster-shell the 
name of the person whom he wished to banish. If the name of any one 
person was found upon six thousand ballots, he was required to withdraw 
from the city witliin ten days. The term of his exile waa at first ten years, 
but it was afterwiird reduced to live. 

82. Isag'oras, leader of the nobles, disgusted hy the rise of his rival, 
ealled again upon the Spartans to iaterfere in Athenian affairs. Cleom'- 
enes, king of Sparta, advanced upon Athena, and demanded the expulsion 
of Clisthenea and ail his family, as accursed for the sacrilege committed, 
nearly a hundred years before, in the murder of Cyloii. Clisthenes retired, 
and Cleomenes proceeded with his friend Isngoras to expel seven hundred 
families, dissolve the Senate, and olut ze he ty But th p pi 
rose agaiust this usurpation, b ed Isa o as and h bpa ta th 

citadel, and only accepted their u nd nd n f h thdr* 

ing from Attica, Clisthenes wa. call d d hia t tut est d 

$3. Cleomenes had been stirr n i<jreetadh en an aan 
Athens He advinced with a considerable armv and seized 
the city of Eleusi'!, while the Bceotians ruiged the western 
and the Lhikidians from Euhtta the eastern borders of Atti j, Undia 
majcd bj this threefold mvision the 4tlicnuns mirched first igainst 
(leomenes, but the iirational conduct of the Spartan had disgusted his 
xUics and defeated his designs before a battb lould t ike place Thp 
Athenians turned upon the BLeotiaus and defeated them with gieat 
slaughter then pressed on without delaj crossed the channel nhicli 
diiided them from Eubcea, and gained an equ'ilh decisne * itory o^er 
the Chilcidiaiis 

Hippni now covered his old a'^e with infamv, bj KOing oier to the 
king of PersiT. and exerting ill hii eloquence iti directing the power oi 
the empire igainst Ins nati\e citj The Athenians sent to Aitaphemei, 
begging him not to place confidence in one who had been bani bed only 
for his crimes "If you uish for peace, recall Hippiis,,' was the per 
emptoiy reply. 

Grecian Colonies. 
84. The history of the other continental states is more or less involved 
in that of Sparta and Athens ; but before entering upon the Pereian wara,. 
we will take a rapid survey of those foreign settlements which afforded an 
outlet for the enterprise and the crowded population of the Hellenic penin- 
sula. In very early times, colonies were led forth from Greece by leaders 
who were afterward worshiped as heroes in the states they founded. Fire, 
the emblem of civilization, was carried from the prytaneum of the mother 
city, and placed upon the now hearth-stone of the colony. The Agora, the 
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Acropolis, the tfimples, aiid the peculiar worship of the older city were im- 
itated in the new. The colonists bore part in the religious festivals of the 
metropolis by delegates and offerings, and it was considered sacrilege to 
hear arms against the parent state. 

85. There was, however, a great difference 
in the relations of the several colonies with 
the states from which they sprang. The 
.Solian, Ionian, and Dorian settlements in 
Asia, and the Achsean in Ttaly. were inde- 
pendent states. Commerce, literature, and 
the arts flourished at an earlier period on 
the eastern side of the .^gean than in the 
cities of Greece. Homer, the father of Greek 
poetry, was an Ionian. Alcse'us and Sappho, 
the greatest of Greek poefessea were natives 
of Lesbos Ana'crei n >hb in Iinian of 
Teos and four of the Seven W ji^e Men of 
Greece lited m the Asiatic colonies 

88. Mi/elw was for two centuries not onh 
the chief of the Asiatic colonies hut Iht 
first corainerciai citv in all Hella.'. Her 
sailois penetrated to the most distant corners 
of the Mediterranean and its lulet'i and 
eighty colonies nere founded to [rDttit and 
enlarge her commerce Eplu'tis succeeded 
Miletus as Uiief of the Ionian cities Its 
commerce «as rather h\ land thin sea and 
colonies it extended its terntorj on the land a 
neighbors Pkociea the most northeily of the Ionic Cities possessed a pow 
erful na^y, and its ships were l-nown on the distant coasts of Gaul vaA 
Spain The beautiful eitv of Massilia (now Marseilles) owed to them ita 

87. The first Greek colonj in Italy was at Cumte near the modern 
Naples, nhich sprang from it It is said to haie been founded about 
1050 B C and continued five centnnea the most flourishing citj in Cam 
pania Si/b'arm and Croto na were Aih'ean colonies upon tlie Gitlt of 
Taren'tum Several native tribes became their subjects and their dimin 
ions extended from sea to sea acro'« the peninsula of Calahrii The Cro 
tomans were early celebrated lor the skill of their phjsicians, and lor the 
number of their athletes who won prizes at the Olympic Games. The Sy- 
barites were noted for their wealth lusurv, and effeminacy. In public 
festivals they mustered 5,000 horsemen ful!\ equipped, while Athens could' 
only show 1,200 even for the grand Pmathpo'ea, 




a or EtIiLMis etilaigcd 
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The fall of Sybaris, B. C. 510, was occasioned by war witli the sister but 
now rival city Crotona. The popular party had supplanted an oligarchy in 
Sybaris, and the exiled citizens had talten refuge in Crotona. The Sybarites 
demanded their rendition. The Crotonians trembled, for they had to choose 
between two great perils : they must incur either the wrath of the gods by 
betraying suppliants or the lengeance of the Sybarites whose army was 
supposed to nimber 300 OOU men Pythxgoras urged them to adopt the 
more generous alternative and his discn le Milo the most celebrated 
athlete of his time became their general In a battle on the Trais the 
Crotonians were victorious Thej becan e mi'.tLrs of Sybaris, and deter- 
mined to destroy it so thoroughly th'it it should never again be inhabited. 
For this purpose they turned the course of the n\er Crathis, so that it 
overflowed the city and buried its ruins in mud and sand. To this day a 
wall can be seen in the bed of the river when the water is low, the only 
monument of the ancient grandeur of Sybaris. 

88. The people of Locri were the first of the Greeks w!io possessed a 
body of written laws. The ordinances of Zaleuctis, a shepherd whom. they 
made their legislator by the command of the Delphic oracle, were forty 
years earlier than those of Draco, which they resembled in the severity of 
their penalties. The Locrians, however, held them in so high esteem, that 
if any man wished to propose a new law or repeal an' old one, he appeared 
in the public assembly with a rope around his neck, which was immediately 
tightened if he failed to convince his fellow-citizens of the wisdom of his 
suggestions. 

88. Ehegium, on the Straits of Messina, was founded by the Chalcidiana 
of Eub<Ea, but greatly increased by fugitives from the Spartans during the 
fir^t and second Messenian war« The straits and the opposite town in Sic- 
ily formerly called Zan cle received a new name from tlieso exiled people. 
Tiren turn was a Spartan colony fjunded about 708 B C Its harbor was 
the best and safest lu the Tarentine Gulf and a,fter the fall of "Sybaris it 
became the most flourishing city in Migna Grsecia Though its soil was 
less fertile than that of other colonies its pastures afforded the finest wool 
in all Itah Tarentine horses were m great favor amone the Gieeks; and 
its iibores supplied suet a profusion of the shell fish u«ed for coloring, that 

Tarentine purple was second onlv to the Tynan '^o ex;tensive were 
the manufactories of this dve that great mounds may e\en \et be seen 
near the ancient harbor c< mpon d wholly of broken shell f h 

90 The prospeiity of Magna Gr-ecia declined aft r tl 1 f tl 

Bi\th centurj B C when the «aihke Samnite and Li b ^a t 

press aouthw ird from their homes in central Italv Th G k 1 
gradually \o°.t their inland [ossessions. and became lim ted to m t d g 
settlements on the coast 

91. Manilla m Gaul has alreadj been mentioned is 1 f h 
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Ionic Phocians. It exerted a controlling influence upon the Celtic tribes 
by which it was surrounded, and wl.o derived from it the benefits of Greek 
letters and civilization. A Massiliot mariner, Pytheaa, navigated the At- 
lantic and explored the western coasts of Europe, as far, at least, as Great 
Britain. Five colonies on the Spanish coast were founded by Massilia. 

92, The fertile islandof Sicily early attracted the attention of the Greeks. 
The Carthaginians already occupied the western aide of the island, but for 
two and a half centuries the commercial settlements of either people flour- 
ished side by side without collision. Twelve flourishing Greek cities sprang 
up within 150 years, among which Syraaase, on the eastern, and Agrigentum, 
on the southern coast, were the most important, Syracuse, the earliest, 
except Naxos, of the Sicilian colonies, was founded by Corinthians, B. G. 
734. Its position made it the door to the whole island, and in Eoman times 
it was the capital of the province. In its greatest prosperity it contained 
half a million of inhabitants, and its walla were twenty-two miles in extent. 
Agrigentum, though of lat«r origin (B. C. 582), grew so fast that it out- 
stripped its older neighbors. The poet Pindar called it the fairest of mortal 
cities, and its public buildings were among the most magnificent in the 
ancient world. 

93. African Colonies. Greek colonization was at first confined to the 
northern shores of the Mediterranean, I%ypt and Carthago dividing be- 
tween them the southern. But the policy of Psajiimetichus, and, after him, 
of Amasls, favored the Greeks, who were thenceforth permitted to settle at 
Naucratis, and enjoy there a monopoly of the Mediterranean commerce of 
Egypt. Twenty years after the first establishment at Naucratis, C'jrene was 
founded by the people of Thera, a Spartan colony on the jEgean. Unlike 
most Greek colonies, Cyrene was governed by kings during the first two 
centuries of its existence, 

9i. The peninsula of Chalcid'ice, in Macedonia, was covered with the 
settlements of eoloniits from Chalcis and Eretria from the former of wiiich 
it derived its name Potidne'a on the same coast was planted by Cjrinthians. 
Byzantium 1\18 founded by Meganans on the ^tr'^lt which connects the 
Propontis with the Euxine Few cities could boast so feplendid i position ; 
but the power of the Meganan colony bore little proportion to what it was 
afterward to ittain as the capital f f onstantme and the mistress of the 
world. The most northtrh Grecian settlement was J'/nn founded by Mi- 
lesians near the miiuth of tht Danube 

E,ECA.I>ITXTLATI01>r. 

Codrns, the last king of Alliens, was succeeded du 
nrchons for life, chosen from his family. Seven avchoiif 
years eacli, and the governmnut was then 
, annually elected. Tlie people deinaiidti 
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prepared a code o( liiliuman severity. A more moderate ootistitutloii was 
framed by Solon, one of the Seven Wise Men of Greece; but the contention 
of the three rival factious of the IHaia, the Shore, and the ifouiilain soon re- 
sulted In the BuhiBCtlou of Athena to the tyraijuy of Pislstratus. Twice expelled, 
PiKlstraluii twice re-eslablisheiJ his power, and by his Justice and liberal encour- 
agement of all the arts, consoled the people for his nnwarranted seUure of the 
goverumeut. His son Hipplas waa expelled by the AlcmieonidEe, witli the aid 
of the Spartans. CllBtlienefi completed the liberal reforms of aolon, and Intro- 
duced the singular custom of ostracism. In Hiree nttempta to overthrow the free 
constitution of Athens, the Spartans and ihelr allies were signally defeated. 

Third Pekiod. B. C. 500-338. 

95. The details of the Ionian Eevolt (B. C. 499-494) have been found in 
the History of Persia * Reserving his vengeance for the European Greeia 
who had interfeied in tl e quarrel Da.riu'' suugl t to Lonsole the conquered 
Ionian f r tl e lo«i of their political independence bv greiter personal 
freedom Just Hws equ'il taxes peace ind good order began to restore 
the r pr sf entj ind w!n.n JIardonius the son in Iiw of Darius, suc- 
ceeded Artapberne'5 iii the ^latiapy I e signalized his r ign by removing all 
tyrants and restoring, to the C ties a republiLin fcrm of gjiernment. All 
th s was done tt secure tbeir friendship or neutralify in hi& at preaching 
expediti n agiinst Greei,e That expedition (B C 4*12) failed as we have 
seen, in ita pnncii il object 

flb The next jear messengers were tent ]>•, Datiiis to each of the states 
of Greece demanding earth nnd witer the oust nwrj lym 
bjis of obelience None of the island states and few on the 
continent dared refuse The people of Athens and fepirta returned an 
answer nhicli could not be mistaken The latter threw the envoy*, into a 
well and the former into a pit nhere the iilest criminals were punished 
telling them to get earth and water for themselies 

97 The youth and ill success of Mardonius led Darins to recall him 
and place the comn and oi his new expedition against the Greeks m the 
hands of Dati i Mede and Artaphernes hi own nephew In the spring 
of 490 B L the great host was diawn up oft the coast of Oil cia — a fleet 
of GOO triremes, carrjing not less than lOOOOitmen Thej sailed west\iird 
and ravaged the isle of Naxos, bat spared Delos, the reputed birth-place 
of Apollo and Artemis, because the Median Datis recognized them ns iden- 
tical with his own national divinities, the sun and moon. The fleet then 
advanced to Eubcea, Eretria being the first object of vengeance. Carystus, 
refusing to join the armament against her neighbors, was taken and de- 
stroyed. Eretria withstood a siege of six days ; but the unhappy eity was a 
prey to the same dissensions which constituted the iFatal weakness of Greece.t 
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divine vengeance. From the brazen spoils 
the Persians was cast that colossal statue 
Athena Promadios, whose glittering spear 
d helmet, from the summit of the Athenian 
adel, could be seen far off at sea beyond 
point of Suniiim, The armed goddess, 
First in the Figlit," seemed to he keeping 
perpetual guard over her beloved city. 
101. For a time after the victory at Mar- 
on Milt adea waa the best beloieJ rf the 
A eniaus E\eii while piince in the Cher 
tsus he had won their gratitude hy an 
Xing Lemtioa and Imbros to their domin 
s Td thi5 claim n their ugard he now 
dded that of hnimg dehvtred them from 
r grett<"it peril and there wis no limit 
their confidLncc When therefore he 
p jii ised them a still more liicralue tl o igh 
s glorious cntcrpri e than the recent one 
ainst the Persians thej ivcri, not sirw to 
nsent though the conditions were i fleet 
seieiitj ships and a lirge supply of men 
d money for hia use of which he was to 
) iCLOunt until h s return They were granted and Miltiades set 
S'\il for the isle of Paros which had furnished a turcme to 
the Pe iins during the recent iniision The chief city 
1 the poi it of being taken when suddenly for no 
Enflicient cauae Miltiades bunit his fortifloations drew off his fleet and 
returned to Athens ha\ing no treiaures md only disgnte inl loss to 
report as the re ult of hi": expedition 

102. The glorj of Miltiades was now departed He was accused by 
Xanthip pus a leader of the ar tocracy of having accepted a biibe from 
the Persians ti withdiaw from Paros 'ie\ere!y wcunded Milt ades was 
brought into the Lourt upon a couth ind althf ugh hi* brother Tisag'oris 
undertook his defense the onU plea he cared to make w ii in the two 
words Lemnov and Miration The ofTenae if proved wis capital, 
but the people refund to sentence their deliverer to death They com 
muted his pufiishment to a fine of fifty talents but before it was paid he 
expired from his woun] 

103. The greatest citizen of Athens afler the death of Miltiades waa 
Aristides called the Just He was of noble birth and belonged to the 
AIcmTonid party but he was irdenth deioted to the intere'ita of the 
peDfle fetern to\sarl cr me whether in frienda jr loea he wja jet mild 
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into the heap. As he left hi8 native city he said, with his usual generosity, 
" May the Athenian people never know a day which shall force them to 
remember Aristides!" 

105. Themistocles wis now without i rival in Athens His acute mind 
peri,ened what his countrjmcn tco willingly ignored tint the Persian in- 
vasions nere only checked not ended Pioud of tlie victorv of Marathon, 
the Atheniins helie^ed that tl e Per-iiins would neiei agiin d ire to attack 
them But ^gma wis jet powerful and a fierce enmity had long existed 
between the two states Their mertliinta regarded ea(,h (thei aa rivals in 
trade while the tree peopk of Athene hated the oligarchy at' .^gina. 
Themiatoclci rcohed to turn this enmitj to account, m arming Athena 
ag iinat the greiter though more distant danger He per-uaded the citizens 
to construct i fleet nhicli should suipa'« that of ^gina ind to apply tO 
that purpose the levenues from the silier mines of Lau lum, near the 
extremitv of the Attic peninsula 

Two hundred triremes were built and equipped, and a decree was passed 
which required twenty to be added every year. Hitherto Attica had been 
more an agricultural than a maritime state ; but Themistocles clearly saw 
that, with so small and sterile a territory, her only lasting power must be 
upon the sea. So strenuous were his exertions, that in the ten years that 
intervened between the firat and the second Persian wars, tlie Athenians 
had trained a large number of seamen, organized their naval power, and 
were ready to be as victorious at Salamis as they had been at Marathon. 

106. In 481 B. C, a Hellenic Congress was held at Corinth. The 
command of the Greek forces, both by land and sea, was assigned to 
Sparta. An appeal for cooperation was sent to the distant colonics in 
Sicily, aa well aa to Corcyra and Crete. Emissaries were also sent into 
Asia to watch the movements of the Persian army. They were seized at 
Sardis, and would Lave been put to death, had not Xerxes believed that 
their reports would do more to terrify and weaken than to assist their coun- 
trymen. He caused them to be led through his innumerable hosta, and to 
mark their splendid equipments, then to be dismissed in safety. 
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107 The most difiii.ult dutj of the Congress ivas ti> silence the quarrels 
of the aeieral states Athens bj the entreities ot Themi'itocle consented, 
to peaLO and Incndship with Mguasi and all the delegates formally hound 
their atites to act tc^ether is one body still many elements ot disumtn 
remained Bceotia with the honorible evceptions of Ihespise and Phttei 
sent e'irth and water to the Persian king Argoa was at once weakened 
anl enraged against Sparta hy the maaEj.Lre of G riOO of her ciCizenb who 
!iad 1 eei hurned by order of Oleomencs iii a temple where they had tj,ken 
ri-flige Unwilling to refuse her aid in the common danger, she (.ODseottd 
to join the leio"p <"ilj npon ttrms wliith Spiita refused to leeept 

108. E\en the ^ods s cmed to wiier and the tiimd answers )f the 
Pjtliia prevented some stitca from engagmg in the war The Athenian 
me seugers at Delphi retened an iracle that nuuld ha(e appalled less 
steadfast minds Unl ap] \ me i ' cned the Pjtl la leaie your huuse'i 
and the ramparts of the citj and flj to the uttermost ( arts of the e irth 
Fire md keen Ares co npelimg the bjri m chariot shall destroy toners 
shall be overthrown aid temples destroyed b\ bte Lo non even now 
they stand dropping sweit and their housetops blaik iiitli lliod and 
shaking with prophetii awe Depart and prepare for ill 1 

109 The Athenians put on the mourning garb of suppliants and en 
treated Apollo f r a more fi,\orablc ananer declaring thxt thej would not 
depart without it hut remain at his altar until the\ died The beccnd 
response was st 11 more obacure but possibly more hopeful ' Atheni is 
unable to ippeaae the Olvmpiin Zeu-j Again therefore 1 speak and nn 
words are as adimaiit All else within the bounds ol Cecropia and thi 
bos n of the divine Cith-eron shall fall and fail >ou The wooden wall 
alont Zeus grants to Pallas a refuge to jtur childien and yoursehes 
'SVi t not for horsL and fiot tairj not the m irch of the mighty armj 
rctrtat even though they clo e upon j )u O di\ ine &al imis ' thou shall 
lose the sons of women whether Demeter scatter or hoard her hardest' 
rhemistocles who had perhips dictated the response now furnished an 
apt solution The wails of wood he said meant the fleet in which the 
citizens and their hildreii shoiill take lefuge The last aentencc threat 
ened woe not to the Athenians but to their loe elie nhj was Sal am s 
c iUed divmc ? 

110 Arr ving with his last arm\ at the head of the Mahin Gulf 

Xerxes ent a spy to ascertain the fori"e sent against him 
The messenger saw only the bpartau three hundred Thej 
Mere engaged either iit gymnastic exercises or m dressing their long hair 
as if lor a lestiial Demaratus an exiled king of 'Sparta was with the 
Persian army and he was questioned by the great king as to the meaning 
of this behavior m the fiice of overwhelmma: danger Demaratus replied 
It IS manifest!) thei intenti n iie to dispute the pas f>r it is the 
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custom of the Spartans to adorn themselvea on tlic eve of battle. You 
are about to attack the flower of Grecian valor." Xerxes could not yet 
believe that such a handful of men meant serious resistance. He waited 
four days to give them time to retreat, but sent a messenger in tlie interval 
to Leonidas, demanding his arms. "Come and talre them I" replied tlie 
^pirtan 

111 Battje of rHEEMoPYLJ; On the fifth day tlic patience of the 
great k ng nas, ei-hau&ted He '.tnt a. detacliment of Medes and Cissiana 
into the piss mtii orders to brmg its defenders alive into his presence. 
The a-ssailants were repulsed with loss The Immortal Baud were then 
sent forward but with no better succes- Ihe next dav the contest was 
renewed, with gieat loss to the Persians and no signs of yielding on the 
part of tl e Greel But treacherj now atcomphshed what force had failed 
to do * A (.ouncil of w u wis held amons; the defenders of the pass, and it 
was resolved to retreat, since defeat wai certain Leonidas did not oppose, 
but rather favored the decision on the part of the other generals ; he only 
remarked that it was not permitted to Spartans to fiy fr)m any foe. He 
knew, too, thafthe Delphic oracle had declared that either fciparta must fall 
or a king of the blood of Hercules be sairificed He believed that he should 
save at least his hereditary kingdom if not the whole of Greece, by the 
voluntary devotion of his life. 

The Thespians insisted upon sharing the ftte of the Spartan three 
liiindred. The four hundred Thebini whose loyalty had been saspected 
from the first, were held as hostages The remainder of the Greeks hastily 
withdrew before the arrival of the Pcraiaa'i Thus left alone, the Spartans 
and Thespians went forth to meet the immense arm^ which was now in 
motion to attack them. The Oriental™, when their courage failed, were 
driven into battle by the lash, and thousands were doomed to perish before 
the desperate valor of the Greeks. At length Hjdar'nes with his Immortal 
Band, appeared from behind, and the Spartans drew back to the narrowest 
part of the pass, where they fought to the last bieath and ivere crushed at 
last by the numbers, rather than slain b\ the swurds ol the Persians, 

112. The memory of Leonidas w.is honored hv games celebrated around 
his tomb in Sparta, in which none but his tountrjmen were allowed to 
have part. A lion of stone was pUced by order of the Amphictyonic 
Council, on the spot where he fell and other monuments at the same 
place preserved the memory of his brave companionn That of the Three 
Hundred bore these words: "Go, stranger, aud tell the Spartans that we 
obeyed the laws, and lie here!" 

113. Learning the fate of Leonidaa and liis men the fleet retired south- 
ward for the protection of the coast The "^parfcans acted with their 
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accuatomed si-lfi h les. ly leuiig Athens and tKe re t of Uiti-Ci. to their 
f ite while tliej emplojLd their lind forces in fort fMn^ the sthmub to 
bar the entrance of then o\ n peninsula It was with difficulty that The 
mistocka Lveu jersuaded his maritime allies to remain it anchor off 
fealamia long enough to allow aomc measures to be taken for the sntety 
of the 4.thenian people 

114 Abando\ment or ATHEhS Nor was it easy to persuade the 
Athenians themsehea to le=i\e tKeir beloved citj to tl e revengeful hands 
of barbarians But if. no other means remained for a erting total di. 
Btructio 1 rhemistocles had reiourse is usual to astiat gen The serpent 
bicrcd to Athena budde ilj d sappeaied from the Acrop lis the cakes of 
honev were leftuntaated ani the priest": announced that the goddess her 
belt had abandoned the cit> and was ready t conduct her chosen \\arriois 
to the bea. The people now consented to depart Women ch Idrcu and 
oil men were hostilv remo\ed to places of greiter security nhile all who 
(.ould fif,!it betook themsehes to the fleet Only a few Athenians either 
to poor to meet the expense of reno\al or till c a rai,ed that the 

\ oden walls of the oratle meant the c tadel iLinai itd and perishtd 
alter a braie but unless resistance b\ the bwords ol the Pi.r^ians Beau 
tiful Athens was reduced to a heap of islies m reiengo for the destruction 
of Sardis twenty j ears before 

115i The commanders of the fleet ion lesoh d to v. thdraw from 
balimis and station themsehea near the isthmus to ccc]ente w th the 
Peloponnesiau land fortes The Athenians stroiglj opposed thw letreat 
which would lea\e the refuges of their wiveb and children at the mercy 
of the barbarianb It nas midnight and tie council had broken up 
when Themiatocles a^ain sought the ship of Euryb ades and con\in ing 
hiDi at leugtl of the greater wisdom cf hi^ own plai persuided him to 
reasse nble tl e council The leaders were lecalled from their ships an 1 
a iiolent d scussion ensued The Cornthian Adimantus oi posed The- 
mistociea not Only with argument hut with insult Alluding to the recent 
destruction of Athens he maintained t! at one who ha 1 no longer a city to 
represent should haie no loiee in the deliberation 

Themi toeles kept his temper and replied nith dignity and firmness 
He showed that the iia\al ady<intages of the Greeks m ibe present war 
had alnajs been m the narrjw seas where the immense numbers of the 
Persans gaie them no supenority while their better d acipline aid ac 
quaintance nth the currents and soundings neic all in faior f the 
Greeks He argued that bj transferring the war to the Peloponn sus 
they would only attract thither the armies and ships of the Persians 
while by defeating them before they could iTue at the isthmus they 
would iresene southern Greece from invasion He en led by leilaring 
that if '^alarais were I indoned the 4.tl emans woild abandon Ureece, 
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and taking tlieir \\\\a and ch Idreji on boirl their fleet sul to ll e i. dhts 
ot Ita J nlicre the rai?^ had commanded them to i unJ a new c t( 

J16 Lest e^en th)s argument should not be buflitieat Themi&toclea 
had recourse to in ther of lis niles He retired a. mcment Irom the 
council and d spatchcd a trustj messenger to the Peisun fleet assuung 
its commander that the Greeka struck with eonsternat on were prcpaung 
to flee and utg n^ him to ae ee the opportunity nh le they were diMded 
among themsehLi to gain a decisive victory The Persiin admiril knew 
too well the frtque it diaaenaiona of the Greeks to doibt the truth ot the 
message Ho in medi tely mov e 1 his iquadroni to ut them off from the 
possibility of retreit 

In the meantime Theraistocles was again called Irom tl e council by 
the arrival oi a measenger It was his ancient rival the brave and n\ right 
Anstides still m exile tl rough the lufluence of Themittocles but watchlul 
as ever for the interest*, of his country He had tro= ed tiom ^gina in 
an pen boit to inform tlie Greeks that they were hurroundtd by the Per 
sianij At any time said the just Athenian it vvould bei,ome us to 
forget our private diasensions and at tliii time especially, in contending 
only who should most serve his country Themistocles led him at once 
to the council. His intelligenie was soon confirmed by a Tenian deserter, 
and the leaders were now fori,ed to unite in preparation for immediate 
battle. 

117. Battle of Salamis. When the sun arose upon the slraila of 
Salamis, the Attic shores were seen lined with the glittering b c iso 

ranks of the Persian army, drawn up by order of Xerxes to 
intercept fugitives from the Grecian fleet. The king himself, on a throne 
of precious metals, sat to vvatch the coming contest. His ships were fully 
three times the number of tlie Greeks, and no serious disaster had yet 
stayed hi* progress. The Greets advances, singing that battle-song which 
the great poet jEschylus, who himself fought on this memorable day, has 
preserved for us ; " On, sons of the Greeks I Strike for the freedom of your 
country ! strike for the freedom of your children and your wives — for the 
shrines of your fathers' goda, and for the sepulchers of your siresi All, all 
are now staked upon \our strife! 

Themistocles held them back until i wind began t j blow which usually 
arose in the morning cauatng a heavy swell in the channel This 
senouslj incommoded the cumbrous lessels ot tl i, Peisians while the 
light and compact Greek craft easily drove their brazen beaks into the 
Bides of the enemy The Athenians on the right soon brike the Phceni 
cian lino which was opposed to them and the bpirlans on the left, 
gained viutones over the Ionian allies of the Persnns The sea was 
strewn with dead bodies entangled in the maats and cordage ol the ships 
Anstides who hid leen w iiting with his command f n the coiat of ''ila 
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tni'' aiw Lroa ed lo the little island of Psjt (all d and ji it the Pcriian 
girnson to the "iword \erxea from 1 la throne on Mount Egalcos help 
Itssly watjJied the confusion and slaughter ot his incii The contest lasted 
until evening when the straits of ^alam s were abandoned by tlie bar 
ban ins 

lis Whea morning came the (jreeLs were ready to renew the battle 
The Persian* had still a large fleet and a numerous army and in the 
night the Phcenician transports had been joined so is to make a budge 
between Salamia ind the mainland But till? v-as onlj a leint to cover 
the real movement The fleet was alread\ under orders to sail to the 
Hellespont and thi. armv retired in a few day? to Bceotia Leading 
300 000 men w th M irdoiiius to renew the war in the following year 
Xentea histciied into Aiia His army was reduced on the way by 
fimine and pestilence and it wis but l frigmeut of the great hrst 
ivhiih had crossed the Hellespont in the spring ot 460 th-it returned in 
the autumn 

119 As spring opened Mardonius prepared to renew the nar but fir^t 

lie sought to accomplish hj diplom icy what he hid hitherto 
tailed to do by force Deeplj impressed with the lalor of 
the ithenian'* he was sure that if he could ivithlraw them frtm the con 
federacj the rest of Greece would be an easj piey Td thia end he sent 
Alexmder I king of Macedon hia ally but a former friend of the Athe 
niana to flatter them with promises of lavor and solicit their alliance 
The Athenians refused him an ludiente until they had time to summon 
delegates from Sparta When the Spartans had irrived Alexander deliv 
ered his message The great fcing offered to the Athennns forgiveness of 
the injuries they had lone him the restontion of their country and ita 
extension over neighboring teriilories the free cnjryment of their own 
Ixws and the means of rebuilding all their temples He urged the Athe 
nuns lo embrace so lnorible an ofter for to them ilone of all the Greeks 
nis foi^ivenesa extended 

120 Tlie Athenians replied We *re not ignorint of the pow er of the 
Mede but for the sake of freedcra we will resist that power as we can 
Bear hack to Mardoiius this our anoner So bng as yonder sun mtinues 
his course so long we forswear all friendship with Xerxes so long eon 
tiding in the aid of our gods and heme* whose obnnes and altars he has 
burnt we will struggle against him for revenge As for lou bpartans 
kncwm,, our spirit you should be ishimed to feir our lUiance with the 
birbanan Send jour forces into the field without delay The enemv mil 
be upon us when ht knows our answer Let us meet him in Ewotia 
before he proceed to Attica 

121. The Athenians had rightlj judged the immediateness of the danger. 
Scarcely was their answer received when the Persian general was in motion, 
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and advanced by rapid marches to the borders of Attiea. He was re- 
enforced at every halt by northern Greeks, moved either by terror of liia 
power or by long standing jealousies against the members of the League 
The Attic territ rv was utterl> desoht* and Athena a seccni time deserted 
faking pos^ipssion oi that i-it) Mardonius dispatched \ Oreek mei-aeiiger 
to SalumiB repeating his former propositions which were as instantly 
rejected as before 

The Athenians were a second time homeless and for the moment 
fctinding ilone igiinst the enemies of Greece The Spartans were en 
gaged in some long continued solemnities — perhaps the funeral of their 
regent Cleom brotu^ — and illoweJ the Athenian messengers to wait tin 
days fcr an answer Not until he indignant enioys had threatened to 
make terms with Mard iiiua and lca\e &]arta to her fite did the ephors 
bestir themsehef lut then it was with true Spartan energ\ and disj atch 
Five thousand topartans and 35 000 slaves were sent under the command 
of Pauaaniis the new regent to whom the ephors added a t^uitd of 5 3U0 
hea\y armed Latunianw 

122 Hear ng of the .idiance of the Spartans the Pel* m tliought best 
to retreat He again set flie to Athens leveled to the ground whatever 
remained ot its wills in 1 temj.les and retired into Bceotn Here he 
arranged 1 is camp on a branch of the As pus not tar fr m the cit) if 
Platiea The Spartans followed ha\inc been joined at tl e i thmus b\ tl e 
Pelcponnesian illie* and at Eleusis by the Athenians The Greel forces 
occuiied the lower slopes of Mount Cithieron wilh the rner before them 
separating them from tl e Persians 

123 Battlf op Fr^theb The battle was opened by the Persian 
ca\alrj commanded b\ Md^-is tius the most illustrious general in the 
army except Mirdoniua His magnificent per on clad in comflete scale 
armor of gold and burnished brass was conspicuous upon the battle field 
and his horsemen then the most famous in the world fir their skill and 
bravery severeij harassed the Megarians iiho were ptsted on the open 
plain Olym'piodo rus «i(h a select body of Athenuns went to their 
assistance and Masistius spurred his Nisasan steed norosa tl c field to me<,t 
him In the sharp combat which followed the Persian nas ui horsed 
and as he lay along the ^riund was asbailed by a snarm of enemies 
The heavy armor which prevented hia rising protecteJ him Irom their 
weapons until at length an opening 1 1 hia Maor allfne ! a lanci t reach 
his brain His death decided tl e fate of the battle 

124. After this MCtory the Greek irmj moied nearer to Platan where 
was a more abundant supply of water and a more convenient ground It 
was the strongest force which the Persians had yet encountered in Greece 
numbering, with allies and attendants, 110,000 men. For ten dajs they 
lay f.iting each other with no important action. The Pors ans hf wever 
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intercepted convoys of provisions, and succeeded in ctotiiig up tlie 
spring wliicli supplied tlie Greeks with water, while, by their arroivs iiiid 
javelins, they prevented their approach to the river. Pausanias then 
resolved to fall back to a level and well-watered meadow still nearer to 
Platiea. 

125, Battle of Plat^A. The Spartans were attacked while on the 
C 479 march, and sent immediately to the Athenians for aid. The 

latter marched to their assistance, but were intercepted by tlie 
Ionian allies of the Persians, and cut off from tho intended rescue. Pausa- 
nias, thus compelled to engage with a small portion of his army, ordered a 
solemn sacrifice, and liis men stood awaiting the result, unflinching, though 
exposed to a storm of Persian arrows The omens were unfavorable and the 
sacrifices were again xnd again renew(,d At length Pausiniag liiting his 
eyes atreiming with tears toward the temple of Hera besought the god 
deas that it fate loibade the Greeks to conquer they might, at least, die 
iike men At this moment the sacrifices assumed a more faiorable aspect, 
and the order fji battle was given 

The Spartan philanx in one dense mass mo^ed slowly but steadily 
against the Persians The latter acted w th wonderful resolution seizing 
the pikes ol the Spartans or snatuhing iway thtir shields while they 
wreitled witii them hand to hand Mardonius himself at tl e head of his 
chosen guards, fought m the foremost ranks and anim ite 1 the courage of 
his men both by word and example But he reueiied a mortal wound 
and his followeis di^majed by his fall fled in confusion to their camp 
Here thej again made a stand against the Laced cemonian= who were un 
skilled in attacking foit fled places until the Athenians who had mean 
wh le conquered their Ionian ojponent'? came up and completed the 
victtry Thej scaled the rampirts and effected a bieach through which 
the remi nder of the Greeks poured into the tamp The Persians now 
vteldeJ to the gcnerxl rout They fled in all directions hut were so 
fiercely pursued that c\cept the 40 OOO of Artaba'zus who had already 
secured their retreat scarieh 3 000 escaped The victory was complete, 
and immense ^asures of g Id and tiUer besides hoi-ses camels and rich 
raiment lemained in the h»iids of the Greeks 

126. Mcunds wen. raised over the braie and illustrious deal Only to 
Anstodenus the 'Spartan who had incurred disgiacc hv ntuining aine 
from rhermopjla, no honors \iere decreed The soil ot PI iI.Ea became a 
second Holj Land Thither every vear embasa et from t! e states of 
Greece came to ofler sacr fices to Zeus the deliverer and everj fifth year 
games were celebrated in honor of liberty The Platieans themsehes, 
exempt henceforth f om military service became the guardians of the 
sacred ground and to attack them w is decreed to be sacnlege 

127 On the da\ of the nctor\ if Platiea a no 1 ss imj rlxnt id antif,e 
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was gained > v the Greeks Jt M>cile m loma Here a large lind force 
uuder ligraic li id been stationed bj Xcr\es for tlie protection of tie 
cuaat and hither the Persian fleet retired bcfcre thi adi ince ot tlie Gree! s 
The Persians drew their ahip^ to land and protected them by intrincli 
ments and strong earth w rlib The Greek*! find ng the aei deserted 
approached near enougb to iml-e the voicl of a her Id lieird who ei. 
htrted the lonuna m tl e irmy ot Tigrjnes to ren ember that thei, to( 
had a si an. m the liberties ot Greece The Pera ans not understanding 
the language of the herald began to distrust then allies They dej)n\ed 
the Sainiana ot their aims ind placed the Milesiais at a distann, troni thi, 
front to guard the path to th:, heights of M>cile The GrecVs hiving 
Un led drove the Pir lana from the shore to their intrench me nts ind the 
Atheniins first became engaged in storming the barricades The natne 
Persians fought fieicdj even after their general nas slam and fell at last 
within their cam] All tie iilands which had given assistance to the 
Medea were now received into the Hellenic League w th solemn (ledges 
nevei again to desert it 



Alliens incurred the voiigcanuo of tlie PeiHiaii king by aidiiig a revolt of tlie 
Asiatic Oreeks. The fii'st Invasion ot Greece, by Maidonius, failed ; a. second and 
lai^er force, under Datis mid Artaphernes, rav^ed Naxos aud part of Eulxea, 
but was defeated by Mlltladen and 11,000 Ui'eeks, at Mai'alhon. An unsuccessful 
attempt upon Pai'os destroyed the lame o( Mlltlodes, and he died under a cliai^e 
of having lecelved bribes fi'om the Persians. Arlstldes succeeded him iu popular 
favor, but was .it leugth exiled througit the Influence of Thcmlstocles. The latter 
urged the naval preparations at his countrymen, and Albens then first becamo 
n, great maritime power. A congress al Corintli, B. C. 4S1, united the Greek forces 
under Spartan command. Tiie Delphic oracle promising safety to the Athenians 
only wllbln walls of wood, they abandoned their city and tool; refuge ou the 
fleet. A few hundreds of Spartans and Thespians withstood (lie Pei'sian host at 
Thermopylffi, until betrayed by a Mallan guide. The Invaders were totally de- 
feated in a naval combat at SalaralE*. and Xerxes retired to Persia. MardoiiiuB, 
faillDB to end the war by diplomacy, was llnally overthrown in the battles of 
Erylhrte and PlatEea; and the land an<l naval forces of the Persians were at llii' 
same time destroyed at Mycale, in Asia Minor. 

Gkowtii of Athens. 

128. Though their immediate danger was past, the Greeks did not suffer 
their enemies to rest. A fleet of fifty vessels was prepared, with the inten- 
tion to rescue every Greek city in Europe or Asia which still felt the power 
of the Persian. Though. Athens, as before, furnished more ships than all 
the other states, Pausaniaa commanded. He iirst wrested Cyprus from, the 
Persians, and then proceeded to Byzantium, which he also liberated and 
occupied as a residence for seven years. 
A. n.— ID, 
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12*> S1E1.E 01 SEoTLa The Athenians resolved to win bxtk the tolony 
iaunded by Miltiides in the Clicrsonesus Ihe whole re 
niaining force of the Persians made i la&t stiiud at bestus, 
and endniel a siege so obstinate that tliev even consumed the leather oi 
tiieir harness and beddmg for i\ant ol food Ihey jielded at last and the 
natiVLS gludlj welcomed bick the (jreeka Laden with treisure^ and se 
lurc oi u Hell earned jejce the Atlieniana returned home m triumph 
\mong their relic the broken fiagment, ind eiblcs of the Helle'-pontine 
bridge of Xerxes Miro long to be seen in the temiles of Athens 



ATHENS 

f Tl»nl^ 8.B>il™aiil, 


f^:^^ 
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130 Notwithst'\nding her losse Athens came fcrth frnm tlic Persian 
ivirs "Stronger ind with a bigSiei rank among the Grecian states than she 
had entered them Her efforts and sacrifices had called foifh a power 
which she wsA scarcely coiisciou of possessing and with Ihe coment of 
S, irta whose constitution lUv htted her for distint enterpnses \then-* 
was now recognized ns the leader of the Gieek? m foreign affurs In the 
meintime important changes hid occurred in her internal police The 
power of the greit families was broken and the common people whi: had 
borne the brunt of hirdship and peril in the war weie leeognized as an 
importint element in the state Ariatides though the leader of thp ana 
tocr-itic parts proposed ind earned an amendment hT which ill the people 
without distinction of rank or property obtained 1 share in the jfovern 
ment the onU requisites beint; mtellit,enie ind moral character The 
irchonship which hid hitliertD been confined to the eupitrids wis now 
thrown open to all clissea 

Tliemistocles was the popular leader. His first care was the rebuilding 
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of the walls of Ulien^ jnil he proiided mean^ 1 j !e Mng contributions 
upon those islinda which hod t,i\ea ail to the Persian The jealous op 
position of the ''] irtans was overt me bv gold and management To 
accommodate the greatly increased nav> he improiei the port of Pirteu^i 
and protected it hj atroug walls He liopel Iv biilding up the naval 
lower of Athens to pla(,e her at the beii of i giej.t maritime empire 
tompnsing the lahnds and \=iat)c coasts of the ^gean thus eclipsing the 
bpartan supremacy on the Grecian mainland 

131 Pausinjas now eomminding at Byzantium had lost ill his Spartan 
virtue in the pride of conquest and the luxury of Health After the vie 
torj at PHtiEa he had engraven on the golden tripod dedicatcl to ipollo 
bj all tl e fireeka an inscription in which he claimed for himself the t\ 
elusive glirj His ^vernment justly iffended caused this nscnplion to 
be replaced by another naming only the confederate cities and omitling 
all mention of Pauaanias Both the pride and the talents of the Spartan 
commander were too great for the private station into which he must soon 
descend f^r th u„h so long generalis&imo of the Crcfks he v\as not i 
king in Sparta but onh regent f^r the son of Leoniias The conversation 
of his Persian captives some of whom were relative? of the greit king 
opened brilhant views to the ambition and avarice of Paisanias His own 
relative, Demara tus, had exchanged the austere Iifi of a SpartaTi for all 
the luxury of an Oriental palace, with the government of three ^oliati 
cities. The greatei talents of Paosinias would entitle him to yet higher 
dignities and honor- 
In view of these ^httering hribe= the victor of Plat'ea was w lling t< 
become the betrayer of hw countrv He released his noble prisoners «ith 
messages to Xentes in vvliicli he oflered to sulject "^parta and the rest of 
Greei-e to the Persian dominion on condition of receiving the kiiiga 
daughter m marnage with wealth and poner suitable to his rank 
Xerxes welcomed thef* overtures with delight and immediately sent 
commissioners to continue the negotiation Exalted by his new hopes 
the pride of Pausanias became unbearable He assumed the dress of a 
Persian satrap and journeyed into Thrace in true Orient il pomp with a 
guard of Persians and Fg\ptians He insulted the Greek officers and 
subjected the common soldiers to the lash Eien Anstides was rudeh 
repulsed when he sought to know the reason of this extracrdinirv 
conduct 

Reports reached the Spartan government and Pausanias was recalled 
He was tried and convicted for vinous personal and minoi offenses 
but the proof of his treason was thought mfcufficient to conv ct him 
He returne 1 to B; 7^nhum without the permission of his government 
but was expelled bj the allies frr his shameful conduct Again re 
called to 'Sparta he v as trie! xnd mpr in d jnlj to escape and rent v 
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hi3 ititrguee both w th the Peraian and with the Helols at h jiie tj 
nlioni he promi cii Jreedom and the rights cf citizenship if they would 
aid him to overthrow the goierninent and mate himaelf t\rant 

He WIS caught at length in his own snares A man named Ar{,ihu3, 
whom he had intrusted with a letter to Artabazu remembered that none 
of those whom he had seen dispatched on similir errinds, had returned 
He broke the seal and found togith r with much treasonahle matter 
direetuna for his own death is aojn is he should arnie at 
the ^atnp >* ccurt Ihe letter was laid before the cphors, 
and the treisDn being no 1 fullv]roved preparations were niadp to irrest 
Piusiniis He was warned and tock refuse in the temple of Athena 
Chalcice CU3 Here lie suiFtred the penalty oi hia crimes. The roof was 
removed and his onn mother brought the fir&t stone to bloct up the 
entrance to the tenjle When he wis known to be nearly exhausted by 
hunger and eipoaure he «as brou^l t ut to die ia the open air, lest his 
deith should pollute the &hrine of the godded 

182 On the first reciU of Pauaanias B C 477, the allies had unani- 
mously [laced Aristides at their head This was the turning-point of a 
peaceful resolution which made Athens instead of Sparta, the leading 
state in Greece Cautious still of awakening jealousy, Aristides named, 
not Athens but the sacred i le < f Delos is the seat of the Hellenic 
League Here tie Congress met and here wis the common treasury, 
filled by the cjntrihutions of all the Greeian states, for the defense of the 
.^%ean coasts and tho furtherance of active operations against the Per- 
sians Inthcas^cssment of these taxes Ariatides acted with so mueh wisdom 
and justice, that though ill the trea»aire=i of Greece were in hia poiver no 
word of accusat on or eomj laint wis uttered by my of the allies 

133 Hmng thus laid the f jun lation of Athenian supremacv by hii 
moderation Aristides retired from commind and wis sue 
eeeded h\ Cimon the son of Jliltiades This joung noble 
was distinguished ly his frank and generous manners, aa nell is by his 
braiery in war, which had ilready been prosed igiinst the Persians 
The recovery of his fathers estates in the Chersonesus f,a\e him immense 
wealth, which he used in the moat I beral manner He kept open table 
for men of ill ranks and was followed in the streets bj i trim of 
servants laden nith cloaks which the^ gaie to any needy person whom 
the> met At the •« ime time he administered to the h ants ot the m ire 
senailive hj ehinties delicateh and secretly offered Though doubtless 
injurious to the spirit of the Athinian people this liberality was gladly 
leeepted and resulted in unbounded pDpulirit^ to Cimm His bra\e 
and sincere character commended him to the Spartans and of ill the 
Athenians he wis probably the most acceptable leidcr to the illie? 

134. His fi st expedition wis igimst the Thrtcian t >wn Ei'rn now 
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held Ij 1 leraian girriaon The town ws.^ reduced hy fimine iihtii iti 
goienio feanng the displeasure of Xerxes more than dtatli placed 
him~i.lf his limih and his triasures upon a, luneral pile and perii-hed 
bv fire The place surrenderel and it? defenders were lajld as slaves 
Cimon then proceeded to bcyrufe whose people had incurred the ^en 
geance (f the league by their ]iratiial practices The prates oere 
expelled and tl c. place occupied by an Attic colony As the fear of 
Asiatic mvaaion subsided the bond between the alhc: and their thief 
relaxed Carvstus refuted to piy tribute and Naxos the most im[ rrtant 
of the C\chdes openh re\olted Limon was on the alert Cirystus 
was subdued and a ponerful fliet ma led igainat liaxos rhe siege 
was long and obstinate but it resulted in faior of Athens The island 
wiA reduced Jrom in ally tj a subjeit 

135 Battle of the Euiti.M^DO^ The vi<'tori>us fleet of Cimon 
now idvinced along the southern chores of Asia Minor n r kh 

and all the Greek cities either encouraged by his presenile 
or overawed by his poner seized the opportunity to thrtw off the \ft.<, 
of the Persnns His force was increased bj their icceasion when he 
came to the nver Eurjmedon m Pamph\lia and found a Perbian fleet 
moored near its entrance and a powerful arm> drawn up upon the binks 
Already more numerous thin the Greeks the> were espeetino feint irce 
ments from P^pru-, hut ( imon preferring to attack them without delay 
liailed up the river ind engaged their fleet The Persians fought lut 
feehlj and as they were drnen to the narrr w ind shallow portion of the 
liver they forsook their ships ai d joined the army on the lind Cm on 
increased his own fleet >> two hu d ed rf the dcitrtel triremes beside 
destroying manv 

Thus MCtonous on the water tl e men demxnded to be led on thire 
where the Persian arm\ stood in close irra\ Fatigued with the sea fight 
it was hazardous to land in the face of a superior enemy still fresh and 
unworn but the zeal of the Greeks surmounted all objections The stcond 
battle was more elosily contested th in the first many noble Atl enians 
fell hut iictory came at last the field and the spoils remiinei to the 
Greeks To make Ins victory complete Cimon proceeded to Cvpius 
where the Phanimn reinforcements were still deta i ed Thee were 
wholh captured or dtstrovei and the immense tieasure which lell into 
the hinds of the victors increased the splendor of 4thens The tide of 
war had now rolled hack so powerfully upon Persia that the c asts of 
Asiatic Greece were free from all danger No Persian troojs lame 
within a day's journey on horseback of the Grecian seas whose niters 
were swept clear of Persian sails 

13G. Aristides was now dead and Themistocles in exile hiding been 
ostracised in 4"'l B C Pimtn was thereftre both the greatest and 
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h t f tl e Athenians; a,nd while his wealth was freely used for tho 
d n t of Athens and the pleasure of her citizens, it con tiiiii ally added 
o 1 3 p we He planted the market place with Oriental plane trees laid 
t alks and idorned with groici and fountains tho Acade mia alter 

a d mad elebrated by the teachings of Plato he ereited beautiful i ! 
n aJ of marble nherc the Athenians long loved tu aosemble tor sDnal 

U, nd he caused tho dramatic enterta nn enta to be celebrited 

w th g at legance and bnlliaucj With this increase of wealtl the 
tastes of the citizena hecime luxurious and Athens lo'tc from her poverty 
and becondarj rank to bi, not only the moat powerful but the mo t inig 
nificeiit of Greuan c ties 

137 Th ugh of the opposite p litical party to Themistmles Ciraon 
(.^rrieJ forwtrd that statesman s greit design of exiltint, bj ill means the 
naval ponei of Atheni To t\\\^ end he yielded to tiie request of tin, 
allies who desired to eommutu then quitis of ships or men for the 
general defense into a n oney pijment Other admirals had been less 
aCLommoditing but Cimon masked a profound policv under his apparent 
g)}d nature The forces of the other stat s became eufeelled \i\ want of 
lisciiline while tho Athenians were not odU enriched bj Iheir tribute, 
b It strenj,thened in the barly drill of the boldier and sailor wIiilIi Oimon 
nuer autiered them to relax 

138. The fill of ThemistoLles wis indirectly brought ibout bv that of 
Pausanias The greit Athenian liMDg in exile but watchful as ever in 
all that concerned the interests of Greece had entered so far into the 
intngues of Pausanias is to become po-«e=3ed of all his plans Tho 
bpartan ephors, finding hia I tters aniDng the pipers of Piu ania*' and 
glad of auch a pretext agiinat their old enemy sent them to Athena 
accusing him of a share in the conspir ic\ The party led by Cimon and 
friendl) to topicta «is now predominant m Athens and the ]eople lis 
tened too readiK to the'ie ■iuspicions A combined force of Sj-irtan and 
Atlienun tr lops nas sent forth with orders to aeize Themistoclea wherever 
he cjuld be lound 

The exile after many adventures took refuge it the court ' f Persii 
B ( ibB ^^^^ power which more than anv man lnuif, he hal con 

tnbuted to destroj but which wis eier personilly generoua 
t IN ird it ftea The three eitiea Myua Lamp sacus an! Magnesia were 
assigned him f r his support In the latter citj he r issed his remaining 
da^s in afluence and honcr Twi accounts have been gi\en of his death 
The more probable one \% thit wlen Egjpt revolted and was aided by 
Athens (B C 449) the Persian king c died upon Theraiatocles to make 
good his promise- ind begin operitiona against Rreece But the Athenian 
had only wished to escape fr m hi^ ungrUeful countrjmen, not to injure 
them ind he could not help t deatro^ tl at supremicj of Athens which 
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he had spent the best years of hia life in building up. Falsehood to the 
great king seemed to him a less heinous crime than treason against hia 
country. He made a solemn sacrifice to the goda, took leave of hia friends, 
and ended his days by poison. 

189. Tlie Thaaians, meanwhile, hud a contest with Athens for snme 
gold mines in Thrace. Cimon conducted a fleet to Thasoa, 
gained a naval victory, and began a three years' siege of the 
principal town. The Thasians sent to Sparta for help, and that state was 
jireparing to render it with great alacrity, when her attention was suddenly 
absorbed at home by unforeseen calamities. An earthquake of un[irece- 
dented violence first destroyed the city. Great rocks from 
Mount Taygetus rolled into the streets, and multitudes of 
persona were engulfed or buried beneath the ruin? of their houses. The 
shocks were long-continued, and terror of the supposed wiath of Heaven 
was added to the anguish of poverty and bereavement. The dreaded ven- 
geace soon appeared in human form ; for the persecuted Helots, hearing 
the signal of their deliverance in the stroke of doom to Sparta, flocked 
together from the fields and villages, and mingled their revenge with 
the commotions of Nature. 

It was a terrible moment for Sparta; but her king, Archidamus, was 
true to the stern valor of hit. race. The shocks of the earthquake had 
hardly ceased, when lie ordered the trumpets to sound to arras. Even at 
that fearful moment Spartan discipline prevailed. Every man who sur- 
vived hastened to the king, and when the disorderly, servile crowd ap- 
proat^hed, they found a disciplined force ready to resist them. Sparta was 
saved for the moment; the insurgents fled and scattered themselves over 
the country, calling to their standard all who were oppressed. The Mes- 
senians rose in a mass, seized Ithome, where their never- forgotten hero, 
Ariatnmenes, had so long withstood the Laced wraoniaii arms, fortified it 
anew, and formally declared war against Sparta. The ten years' conflict 
which followed is known as the Tliird* Mease nian War (R C. 464-455). 

In her extremity, Sparta sent to Athens for aid, and the appeal produced 
a violent controversy between the two parties into which that city w;is 
divided. Oimon favored the Spactana; he had always held up their brave 
and hardy character as a model to hia countrymen, and had even sacrificed 
much of his popularity by naming his son Lacediemonius. Wlien others 
urged that it was well the pride of Sparta should be humbled, and her 
power for mischief curtailed, Cimon exhorted his countrymen not to sufffer 
Greece to be maimed by the loss of one of her two great powers, thus de- 
priving Athens of her companion. His generous counsel prevailed, anU 
Cimon led a strong force against the insurgents, who were now driven 
from the open country and compelled to shut themselves up in the castle 
of Ithome. 
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140 The inaucnce of Cimou had greatly declined at Athens. The 
demOLFdtic party had recjvercd from ita loss in Themistocles, for a new 
leider was arising whose popularity md services to the state were destined 
to etlipse-e^en the great men who had preceded him. This was Por'i:;le8, 
tlie son ot that Xanthippus who had impeached Miltiades. His mother 
was niece of tlwUiene* who is called the second founder of the Athenian 
constitution Born of in illustnous family, and educated in all the oppor- 
tunities of Athenian cimps and Bcbools Pericles vias said to have nothing 
to contend igiinst except his adiantages. His heautiful ft.ce, winning 
manner* md musical voice reminded the oldest citizens of Pisistratus; 
and the vigilance with which the Athenians guarded their liberties, 
turned the admiration of sjme into jealousy. Pericles, however, made no 
histe to enter on hia public career but prepared himself by long and dili- 
gent &tud\ for the influence he hoped to attain. He sought the wisest 
teachers ind beiime skilled in the science of gsvernment, while he culti- 
vated his gifts in or ifory by training m all the arts of expression. 

Anaxag eras the first Greek philosopher who believed in one supreme 
Intelligence creating and govcrniiio the universe, was the especial friend 
and instructor of Pencles and to his sublime doctrines men attributed the 
elevation and puntj of the young statesman's eloquence. Instead of rely- 
ing solelj upon the wisdom ol his counsels, like Themistocles, oi- upon hia 
natural f,ilts like Pisistratus Pericles chose every word with care, and was 
the first who committed his orations to writing, that he might subject every 
sentence to the highest polish of which it was capable. The Athenian 
peopi th m t t p h p t beauty of style of any that ever 

t i J yed th fc 1 1 gh th lear reasoning and brilliant Inn- 
gghhl dhd of Pericles. Nor was his perfec- 

fi f energy. His public speaking was 
g d he was said to carry the weapons 
11 h sweetness of his temper, and the 
bl d him to gain over his passions, 
pl d orators. The fiercest debate or 
d turbed for a moment the cheerful 
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163 s walla were leveled, its shipping 

II L claims upon the Thracinn gold 

ompelleJ. lo pay all their arrears 

b de engaging to meet their dues 

k d the a d of Athens in their servile 

I d an arn J to their relief. But the 

h s in siege operation"! aroused the 

I mfl ed n their defense ; and the 
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long siege of Ithome afforded time for the rivalries of tlic two nations to 
break out into open fends. The Spartans declared that they had no furtlier 
need of the Athenians, aud dismissed their troops. Other allies ivere re- 
tained, including iEgina, the ancient rival of Athens. The latter, consider- 
ing herself insulted, made an alliance with the Argtves and the Aleuads of 
'I'hessaly against Sparta. The Hellenic treasury was removed from Delos 
to Athens, for safe keeping, it was said, against the needy and rapacious 
hands of the Spartans. 

The popular resentment naturally extended itself to Ciiiion. The fa\oi 
with which he was regarded in Sparta was now his greatest crime The 
Athenians had indeed some reason to fear, for the Spartan nohles ilnays 
maintained a party iu their city who were supposed to he secretly plotting 
against its free government. However honestly Cimon supported aristocratic 
principles, the people, with equal honesty and greater wisdom, oppo'^ed him 
He was subjected to the ostracisra and banished for ten years, 

Tlio power of Alliens was Increased by Ihe Fei-sitin war; and tier lionie gov- 
ernment, wlilch had l>eeu oonflned to Ilie noblea, was Ihrown open lo the people, 
ThemUtocies rebuilt the walls and improved the harbor. Pansanias, becoming a 
traitor, died of starvation in tlie temple of Atbeiin, at Sparta- Athens beoanie 
(he chief of the Hellenic Lea^ie, whose seat and treasury were at Celo^. Clmon, 
Bon of Mlltladea, In command of the allied forces, captured Eion, cleared Scyros 
of pirates, sHbdined rebellions in Carysfos and Naxos, and conquered Ilie Pei-sinns, 
both on sea and land, in the battle of the Enrymedoii. He heuotiHed Athens bj 
a liberal use of his enormouH wealth, and Improved the military and naval dis- 
cipline of his fellow-citizens, at the expense of their allies. Themlstocles, exiled 
through suspicion, took refnge in the Pei-sian dominion, where he died, Sparta 
snffeied a donhle calamity, in an earthquake and a servile rebellion, known as 
the Tliiid Messenlan War. Her Insnltlng trealment or her Athenian aids de- 
stroyed the populai'ity of Clmon; and Pericles, the most accompIlEhed of the 
Atlienians, rose into power. 

SUPBEMACY OF ATHENS. 

143. Athens, under the lead of Pericles, now entered upon the moat 
brilliant period of her history. A dispute betweeti Mcgara and Corintli 
involved Athens on the former and Sparta on the latter aide, and thus led 
to the First Peloponnesian War (B. C. 460-457). At the same time, a 
more distant enterprise tempted the Athenians. Egypt had now cast off 
the last semblance of obedience to Persia, and hailed a deliverer and sov- 
ereign in the person of Inarus. In looking about him for allies, Inarus 
naturally sought the aid of those who, at Marathon, had first broken the 
power of the Persians. The Athenians engaged gladly in the war, and 
sent a fleet of two hundred triremes to the Nile. The events of the cam- 
paign have been recorded in the History of Persia.* 
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Hi Tlie«ar 111 Ciree eweit in with ^reat Mgnr Tie ithe ijn= were 
defeated it Halas but sf on after wou u iia\al L ittle at Clc nih^h i • 
wliich more than retriev d tl eir reputation ^{,"^1 ^i"*" joined m the 
nJT and the itheniin^ Unded upon the island and besieged the Litj A 
Peiop nntaiin auiiy came to the aid of ^gina nhile the Connthnns 
seized the oppoitiinity to in\ade Megiris With all her forces employed 
either m Eg^pt or Egim they lioped thit Athens would be overcome by 
this new ittick But M>ron idea mustered an army ot bojs and old men 
^ ^ ^ exempt from service -md mirthed at once to the assistance 

of Megaia In the battle «hicli ensued neither party ac 
knowledged itaell deteated but the Corinthians withdrew to their tap tal 
while the Athenians htld the field and erected a troph) Unable to beir 
the repioaches of their goiernment the Corinthian anij\ returned alter 
twehe day^ ind raised i monument upon the field claiming that the 
victorv had been theira But the Atheinins now attacked them anew 
and inflicted a deci-<ne and disgraceful defeat 

145 In the midst of these enterprises abroad great public works «ere 
nCm^ 11 in Athens Cimon Ind already plmned a line of fortificatitns 
to unite tl c city with its port>i and the spoils ot the Peraians taken at the 
Eurimedon and at Cjprus hal been assigned for the expense Under the 
direction of Pericles tlie buildii g be^au in earnest One wall iiaa ex 
tended to Phalerum, and another to Piraeus but is it wa, found difhcult 
to defend sj large an inclosed ipaie asecond wall to Pir-eus was added at 
a distance of 5')0 ftet from the first Between these Long Wills a coi tin 
U0U3 line of dwellings bordered the carnage road nearlj file miles m 
length nhieh extended from Athens to ita principal harbor 

14C. The Spaitans were still too much absorbed in the siege jf Ithomc 
to interfere with the greit and sudden adiancement ot Athenian power 
but a disaster which befell their little •ancestral land cf Djri i wir with 
the Phocians withdrew their attention eien from their owi troubles 4n 
arinv .f 1500 heavj armed Spartans and 10 000 ausiliwies sent to the 
rebel of the Dorians drove the Phocians from the town they hal taken 
and secured their future good behavior ly a treaty The letreat ot the 
•^paiU 13 was now c it off by the 4thei lan fleet m the Gulf of Corinth 
ind the garrison m tlie Megaiid Tl eir commander "Vicome des hal 
honeier reasons bevonl the recessitv of the case for remaining a while 
m Bi til He was plotting with the ar stocratit partj m Athens for the 
return of Cimon and be also desired to increase the ponei of Theles as a 
neir ind dangerous n\al t > the former c ty 

The conspiracy becoming 1 lown the Athenians were rouied to reven{,e 
Ihej raised an armj of 14 000 men and marched against Nicomedes at 

* A small island in llie Snroiiic Giiir, betweon ^si'ia and the toast or ArgoUs. 
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Tati'agra. Both sides fought with equal hravery and skill, and the 
victory was undecided until the Theasalian cavalry descried ^ ^ ^.^ 

to the Spartans. The Athenians and their allies still held 
out for some hours, hut when the contest ended with the daylight, 
the victory remained with their adversaries. Nicomedes reaped uo other 
fruit from his victory than a safe return home, but Thebes gained from it 
an increase of power over the cities of Boaotia. 

Ii7. Battle of (ENtyrHYiA. The Athenians were only spurred to 
fresh exertions The brave Mvronides entered Bceotia two n C S5<i 

months tfter the battle of Tmagra and gamed it (Eid 
jl^ta oni. of the most dccisue victories ever ^chleved bv (jieek*: The 
Halls of Tanagra were le elel wjth the grtu d Phnc s Locr s and ill 
Bteotia except Thebes were Irought jnto alliai ce with Atbcii= These 
alliances were rendered efFectne bj the estibl sliment of free gcvem 
ments in all the ti ns which for &elf preservation must always ran^e 
themaehe^ on the side ol Athens &o that M^ronidei coull boist that 
he 1 ad not only subdued enemies but filled centra! Greece with garrisons 
of fnen h 

148 Sooi after the completion of the Ling Wills iti 45i the isHi d 
of Egini submitted at last to Athens Her ahipping w a surre Icred 
her walls lestrojed and the life long rival became a trii utarv and subject 
A fleet of fifty Athenian vessels commanded by To! nil les crtuaed around 
the Peloponnesus burned G^th mm a port of 'Sparta captured Chains 
in JEtolia which belonged to Corinth and defeatel the b f j 
feicjonians on their onn coast Eeturnii g tl rough the 

Corinth an Gulf thev captuied Naujae'tus in w stein I ol i J U 

the c ties of Lephailcnia 

In the lame year the tenth of its siege Ithome surrendered to the 
Spartans So long jnil braie a delenae won the respect even of bilter 
enemies The Helots were reduce I agam to slavery but the Messenians 
were permitted to depart in safety to Naupaetus which Tolmides presented 
them from the fniits of his victones 

149 In Egyj t the resistance of the Athenians to the Persiins en led 
the same year but not until after long and desperite adventures 1\ 1 en 
the citadel of Meinpl is nas rel e\ed by a Persnn force the Greeks with 
dre V to Prosopi tis an island iti the Nile around which their ships hy 
anchored The Persians following drained the channel and thus lelt the 
ships on drv land The Egjpti n allies yielded on this loss of iheir most 
efFectne force lat the ithennns after lurning the stranded vessels re 
tired into the town of Bvblus res hed to hold out to the last Tl e siege 
ccatinued eighteen months At last the Persians marched across the drj 
bed of the channel ind took the place by assault Most of the Athenians 
fell ; a few crossed the Libyan desert to Cyrene, and thus returned home. 
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A fleet of fifty vessels, which had been sent to their relief, came too kte, 
and was defeated by the Persians and Fhcenicians, 

loO. Other enterprises of the Athenians at this time were scarcely more 
successful, and Cimon, who had now been recalled from, exile, used all his 
influence in favor of peace. A five years' truce was made with Sparta in 
451 B. C. The Isle of Cyprus was the next object of Atlienian ambition. 
Divided into nine petty states, it seemed to offer an easy conquest; and ns 
the Persian king still claimed the sovereignty, the enterprise was but a 
renewal of ancient hostilities. Cimon sailed from Athens with a fleet of 
two hundred vessels ; and in spite of the Persian force of three hundred 
ships which guarded the coast of Cyprus, he landed and gained possession 
of many of its towns. While besieging Citium the great com- 
mander died. By liis orders his death was concealed from 
his men, until they had gained another signal victory, both by land and 
sea, in his name. The naval battle occurred off the Cyprian Salamis — a 
name of good omen to the Athenians. 

151. A slight incident about thb time brought on renewed hostilities with 
Sparta. The city of Delphi, though on Phocian soil, claimed independence 
in the management of the temple and its treasures. The inhabitants were 
of Dorian descent, and were, therefore, closely united with the Spartans. 
Where the interests of Greece were divided the great influence of the oracle 
was ih\a>3 on the side of the Done as opposed to the Ionic race The Athe 

mans did not therefore object when their allies tUeIh<uans 
seized the Delphnn territory md assumed the care of the 
temple The fopartan« instantly undertook what they tailed a holj war 
bj which they expelled the Phooians and reinstated the Delphian"! in their 
foimer prmlegc Delphi now declared itself a sovereign state and to 
rewiid the fepirtins tor their intervention conferred upon thera the firit 
privilege in consultinj, the jrocle This decree was inscribed upon a Irazen 
nolf erected m th cit^ The Athenians could not willinglj resign their 
fthare in a power which tl rough the superititn n of the people iiai jften 
able to bestow victory in war and prospentj in peace No sooner h id the 
fepartans left the sacred city th in Pertilei rairched in and restored the 
temple to the Phocnns The brazen wolf was now made to tell another 
tale anl iwarl precedence to the Athenians 

152. At this signal of war the exile from various Bceotian cities who 
hil leen driven out b> the establishment (f democratic go^e^nme^t1 
jomel for a concerted movement They seized Ch.firone a Orchom uius 
and olher towns and restored the oligarchic government™ which the Athe 
mans h-id overthrown These changes (lused threat excitement in Athens 
The pejple clamored foi immediate wir Periiles strongly opposed it 
the 'eison was unfivorible and he considered that the honor of Athens 
w 13 not imme hitch it stake But the tounsd of T !ni! s pr v iikd in I 
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with a tliousaud young Athenian volunteers, assisted by an army of allies, 
he marched into Bceotia. Chseronea was soon subdued and garrisoned with 
Athenians. 

Flushed with its speedy victory, the army was returning home, wlien, in 
the vicinity of CoroniEa, it fell into an ambush and suffered 
a most signal and memorable defeat. Tohnides himself, with 
the flower and pride of the Athenian soldiery, was left dead upon the field. 
A large number of prisoners were taken, and to recover these the govern- 
ment had to enter into a treaty with the new oligarchies, and witlidraw its 
forces from Bteotia. Locris and Phocis lost their free institutions and be- 
came allies of Sparta. The island of Eubcca threw off the „ „ ^ 
Athenian yoke, and other subject islands showed signs of dis- 
aflection. At the same time, the five years' truce with Sparta expired, and 
that state prepared with new zeal to avenge its humiliation at Delphi. 

158. Pericles, whose remembered warnings against the Bceotian war only 
heightened the respect and confidence of the people, now acted with energy 
and promptness. He landed in Eubtea with a sufficient force to reduce that 
island, but had scarcely crossed the channel when he learned that the Me- 
garians were in revolt. Aided by aUies from Sicyon, Epidaunis, and Cor- 
inth, they had put all the Athenian garriaona to the sword, except a few in 
the fortressof NisiEa, and all the Peloponnesian states had combined to send 
an army into Attica. To meet this greater danger, Pericles returned home. 
The Peloponnesian army soon appeared, under the young Spartan king, 
Plisto'anas; but instead of tiie decisive operations that were expected, it 
only plundered the western borders of Attica, and retired without striking a 
blow. Plistoanax and his guardian were accused, on their return, of 
having accepted bribes from the Athenians ; and as both fled the country, 
rather than meet the prosecution, we may presume that the charge was just. 
Returning to Eubcea, Pericles reduced the island to complete subjection, 
and established a colony at Histiiea. 

154. All parties now desired peace. A thirty years' truce was concluded 
between Athens and Sparta, in which the former submitted 
to the loss of her empire on land. The foothold in Trrazene, 
the right to levy troops in Achaia, the possession of the Megarid, the pro- 
tectorate of free governments in central Greece, all were given up. But the 
losses of the war had fallen most heavily on the party which began it, while 
Pericles stood higher than ever in the esteem of his fei low-citizens, Tbu- 
cyd'ides,* a kinsman of Cimon, and his successor as leader of the aristocracy, 
was summoned to the ostracism, and when he rose to make liis defense he 
had not a word to say. He was banished, and retired to Sparta, B, C. 444. 

"■This esUed politician must not be coiifoondea wltli Thueydides the great 
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155. Pericles now united all parties, and for the rest of his life held 
supreme control of aflairs. The nobles respected him aa one of their own 
order; the merchauts and alien settlers were enriched by his protection 
of trade; tho sliippers and sailors, by his attention to maritime affairs; 
artisans and artist*!, by the public works he was incessantly carrying on ; 
while the ears of all claaaea were charmed by his eloquence, and their eyes 
by the magnificent buildings with which he adorned the city. At this time 
ivas erected the Partlienon, or temple of Athena the Virgin, adorned by 
I'hidias with the most beautiful sculptures, especially with the colossal 
statue of the goddess in ivoiy and gold, forty-seven feet in height. The 
ICrechtheum, or ancient sanctuary of Athena Polias, was rebuilt ; the Pro- 
pylie'a, of Pentelic miirble, erected ; and the Acropolis now began to be 
called the " city of the gods." 

15C. Only three islands in the neighboring seas now maintained their 
independence, and of tliese tho most important was Samoa. 
The Milesians, who had some cause of complaint against the 
Samians, appealed to the arbitration of Athens, and were joined by a party 
in Samos itself which was opposed to the oligarchy The Athenians readily 
iissumed the judgment of the case, and as Samoa refused their arbitration, 
resolved to conquer the island. Pencles with a fleet proceeded to Samos, 
revolutionized the government, and brought away hostages from the most 
powerful families. But no sooner was he departed than some of the de- 
posed party returned by night, overpowered the Athenian garrison, and 
restored the oligarchy. Thoy gamed possession of their hoitigei, who 
had been deposited on the Isle of Lemnos, and being joined by Byzintium, 
declared open war against Athens 

157. When the news of this event reached Athens, a fleet of sixty vessels 
was immediately sent forth, Pericles being one of the ten commanders. 
Several battles were fought by sea, and the Samians were at length driven 
within the walls of their capital, where thev endured a nine months' siege. 
When at last they were forced to yield thev were compelled to destroy 
their lortifications lurren ler their fleet gne hostiges for their future 
conduct ind pay the expense of the nir The Byzantines submitted at 
the same time Athene was completelj triumphant but the terror she 
had inspired was rai\ed with jealousy During the revolt tht rn xl states 
had senously discussed the question of aiding the rebels and it was 
decided in the negT.tive mimlv by the influence of Con ith which though 
no friend to itheu'* feared thnt the precedent mi^ht be ren-embered in 
case of 1 re\clt of her own coif nic^ 

15S C rcui 1 colony of Cormth had itself foiindt I on the Illjrian 

■a c . coast the c tj of Epidamnus Thn cit^ ntticked b^ the 

lUvnans led by some of her own exiled nobles sent to 

Corcyri for aid but ww refusel i the exiles beloun-e! t the ] art j in 
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power in the mother city. The Epidamnians now resorted to Corinth, 
which undertook tiieir defense witli great energy, Corcyra, alarmed in 
turn, applied to Athens for assistance. Opinions were divided in the 
assembly, but that of Pericles prevailed, ivlio urged that war could not 
in any case be long delayed, and that it was more prudent to make it in 
alliance with Corcyra, whose fleet waa, next to that of Athens, the most 
powerful in Greece, than to he driven at last to fight at a diaadvantag*. 

Considering, however, that (Jorinth, as an ally of Sparta, was included 
in the thirty years' truce it was resolved to make oidv a defensive alliance 
i\ith Corcyra i e to render assiit'ince in case its territoues should be m 
vaded but not to take part in au5 aggresoive aeticn A mi d battle sojn 
occurred off the con-it of Epirus m «hn,h the Corinthians were the iictora 
and prepared to effect i landing in Corc\ra Ten Atheii an vessel'' were 
present under the command of Licedasmcnius son of Cimon and thej 
were now b\ the letter of their agreement free to engage But suddenly, 
after the iignil ot b'lttle hid been gnen the l,orinthians drew hick and 
stood away for the coast of Epirus Twentj Athenian ships had appeared 
in the distance whiih thei imagined to 1 e the languard of a large fleet 
Though this was a mistake it hid the eflcct of pre^entLn" further hoatih 
ties and the Connthians returned home with their pnsonero 

159. Incensed at the interference of Athens the C Drinthiins soiiEiht 
revenge by uniting with Prince Perdu, cas of Blacedonia to u < aw 

stir up reiolti among the ithenum tributaries in the (_h\l 
cidic penmiulas A battle en-iUed at Oljnthus in nliich the Athenians 
were \ictorious oier the Corinthian general and blocliadod him in Poti 
d»a where he had taken refuge 

A congress of the Peloponnesian &tatts was held at Sparta and com 
plaints from many quarters were uttered igainst Athens The ^inetins 
deplored the k-« of tl eir independence the Megarians the crippling of 
their J^rade the Cjrinthians that the\ were oier^hadowed by the towering 
ambition of their powerful neighbor At the same time the Corinthians 
contrasted the restlesi actmtv of \thens with the selfish inerti ess of 
Sparta and threatened thjt if the latter still delaved to do hei dut( hi 
the Leigue the> would seek a more eflicient allj 

The envoys hiving departed '*parta decided to undertake the wir 
Before proceeding to actual hostilities it was thought best to send mes 
sengers to Athens, demanding among other things that she should expel 
the accursed from hei presen e — referring to Pericles whose race thej 
chose to consider as still tainted with sicnlege But Perioles replied that 
the Spartans themselves had heavy accounts to settle on the score of sacri- 
lege, not only for starving Pausanios in the sanctuary of Athena, but for 
dragging away and murdering the Helots who had taken refuge, during 
the late revolt, in the temple of Position. The other demands were i-g'ected. 
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tliough with more hcsitiition. They conceraed the independence of Megara 
and ^gina, and, generally, the abdication by Athens of iier position as head 
of the League. The Athenians declared that they would refrain from com- 
mencing hostilities and would malse just iatisfactiun for an\ infringenient 
on their part of the thirty years truce but th it thej were ready to meet 
fofLe with lorce 

IbO War ih BcEOTiA While both parties he'.itateil to begin the war 
the Ihebini precipitated matters bj a treacherous attacli 
upon the city of Piitsea This cit^ instead of joining the 
Bteotian LeioUe had been in friendly alliance with Athens anl was 
hence regarded nith great jealousj bv the Thebana A small oligarchical 
pirty in Tlxtea ti^oied Ihe Ihebaiis and it was Naucl dcs tin head of 
this parts "bo at di.nd of night admitted three huiidrtd of then into ihe 
town Tiie Plitceins were reused from sleep to find their enemies en 
camped in their marl et place but though scatteied ind betrayed they 
did not jieid Thev secretlj communicated nith each other bj breaking 
through the ivalis of their houses ind having thua formed a plan lor 
defense fell upin the enemy a little beloie daybreak 

The Tliebans were esbiuated by marchin^ all night in the run thej 
were entingled in the nairow crooked streets of the town and even 
wrmen nnl children fought againit them by hurling tiles from the loofa 
Ihe reinrorccment which thej expected was delajed ind before it irrucd 
the three hundred were either shin or captured The Thebans nithoi t 
the walls now seized whateier persons and property they could lay their 
hands on as security for the release of the prisoners The Plataans sent 
a herald to declare that the captives would be immediatelv put to death 
unless the rnages should cease but thit if the Thebins would retire 
they "hnnld be gnen up The marauders withdrew but the Plat'eins 
instead of keeping their word gathered their movable propertj into the 
town, and then put all their pri onerv to deith Fleet footed messengers 
hid aliiadj been sent to Athens with the news Thej returned with 
rrdeis to the Platajans to do nothing of importance without the idii c of 
the Atheii ins It was too Kte however to sa\e tl e lives of the prisoners 
or tl p h nor of Iheir c xj tc r 

Ill llie First Peioponiieslau War (B, C. 4ftMS7), Athens was tillled with Megarn; 
SparU and iEglna, with Curiotli. At tlie same time, the AlhenlaiiB aided a revolt 
of E^ypt against Persia, and built long walls to connect their city with its ports. 
Spartn, interfering In a war between Pliools and Doris, defealed the Alheninus 
at Tanagra; bnt the latter gained a mora decisive victory at <Enophyta, which 
lirotigfat Pliocis, LocriB, and all Bieotia, except Thebes, into tlieir alliance, .fflglna 
was conquered and made tribnlary to Athens. Ithome surrendered to Sparta; 
tlio Helots were re-enslaved and the Messenlans exiled. In a. new war, ocua- 
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iioiied l)y tlie tuferference of Sparta at Delplil, the Atlieiilaiis, under Tolmides, 
gaiued Home advaulages, but were diaastruusly defeated at CcroniBa, iviili gieiii 
luss of Influence ia cenlral Greece. Assailed at ouee by rebellions in Eulxea aud 
Megarla, and by a Spartan invasion, Pericles defeated tlie latter by bribes and 
tlie former by arms. The peace wliicli followed was concluded on terms unfa- 
vorable to Atheua. Being called to aid a popular revolntiou In Samos. Hie 
Athenians captured lis chief city and re-estahlisbed their own Influence. Epl- 
daninus, in war witli her mother city, was aided by Corinth; while Athens, 
taking the part of Corcyra. defeated the Corinthians at Olynthus, and besieged 
tliem two years In Potld^a. A more general war was hitsteneil by the mutual 
treachery of the Thebaiis and Plateeaus. 



The Peloponnesiak War. 

161, All Greece now prepared for war — a war of twenty -seven years, 
„ ., «, .^. which was to be marked by more calamities and horrors 

B. C. 4ol-904. 

than Hellas had ever yet endured. On the side of Sparta 
fought ail Pelopouiieaua, except Argos and Acbaia, together with Megara, 
Bceotia, Phocis, Opuntian Locris, Ambracia, Leucadia, and Anactoria. 
Athens had for allies, on the mainland, Thessaly and Acarnania, ivitli 
the cities of Naupactus and PJatffa. There were also her tributaries on 
the coast of Thrace and Asia Minor, and on the Cyclades, beside her 
island allies, Chio'*, Lesbof., Coreyra, Zacynthus, and, lat*r, Cephallenia. 

182. ArchJdamus, king of Sparta, having collected his allies at the 
isthmus, inarched into the Attic territory about the middle 
of June. The inhabitants quitted their fields, and with al! 
tlie property they could remove, took refuge within Athens and the Pirteiis. 
Every corner and recess of the city walls became a dwelling. In the mar- 
ket-place, the public squares, and the precincts of the temples, temporary 
habitations arose, and the poorer sort found shelter in t«il'ts, huta, and even 
casks, placed against the Long Walls. Among this crowded population, 
violent debates arose concerning the conduct of the war. Great indigna- 
tion was felt against Pericles for the inaction of the army, while Archida- 
mus was ravaging the field'* almost under their eyes. 

But the loader had resolved to carry the war out of Attica. For this 
purpose a combined fleet of Athenians and Corcyrieans sailed around the 
Peloponnesus, disembarking troops at various points to ravage the country. 
Two Corinthian settlements in Acarnania were captured, and the island 
of Cephallenia transferred its allegiance from Sparta to Athens, The .3!gi- 
netans were exprlled, and their island occupied by Athenian settlers. 
Archidamus, aft«r five or six weeks, marched out of Attica and disbanded 
his aripy. The Athenians then put Iheif forces in motion to puniah the 
Megarisns, whom they considered as revolted subjects. They laid waste 
the whole territory to the gates of the capital, and the devastations were 
renewed every year while the war continued, 
A. H.— 21. 
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16S. The next iiring witli a new Spartm million brought 3. still 
B ( 430 gi^iter calimity to the Atheii ana The plague originating 

m Ethiopia, had traveled along the Asiatic coasts of the 
Mediterranean until it readied their city where the crowded condition of 
the people made it spread with frightliil rapidttj 4 terror seized the 
populace simp of nhom helieved that their enemies had poisoned the 
wells, while a greater number asLrihed the pestilence to the writh of 
\pollo, who nas the espeGial protector of the Dorian race 

104, In their passion ot despair the Athenians turned against Peritles 
whose cautious jkiI icy they considered as the ciuse of their misfortunes 
Though still refusing battle which, with the reduced nunbirs ind ex 
hxusted spirit of the army would ha\e been almost <.ertain detent he 
actively pushed his operations against tlie Peloponnesus To relieie the 
crowded citj of its mlscllle^ous elements he fitted out i fleet and lt,J it 
m person to rivige the enern^ a coasts On his return he found the ojpj 
sition stronger than eier ai d an embaiwy had even been sent to bparta to 
sue for peace The suit 1 a 1 been conf«mptttoual3 rejected, and the rage 
ot the At!ienn.us wis onh in re'toed Pericles persuaded them to pene 
veil la the wa but his eloquence was unavailing to silence the fury of his 
peraonal enemies Bj the influence of CI eon Lis chief opp<nent It wis 
evei iccHsed of embezzhiii:; the fuhlie funds and was fined to a Urge 

165. But the life and ail\er9ities of the great statesman »ere il ke near 
B C 429 *'^^"' ^""^ ^^^ p!a>ue had robbed hini of his nearest rcla 

tues A lingering fever following an atttch of the pestj 
ience, termmited his life As he laj seeminglj unconscious the fnends 
surrounding his death bed were rehearsing Lis greit deeds when the dvmg 
man interrupted them Ba\ing All that lou are praising vis either the 
result of good fortune or m an> case ciminon to me with manj other 
leaders What I chiefly pride m\self upon la that no Atheniin has ever 
mourned on m} account 

IbO. The second Liccdremonian foray was moie destruotue than the 
g_^ ^ first ior the ravages extended oier all 4ttica even to the 

siUei mines of Laurium The fleet of the Peloponnesians 
destroyed the tiahenes and commerce of Athens and dei istited the island 
of Zacynthus During the following winter Potidiea surrendered after a 
blockade of two years, and was occupied bv a thousand itheiiiiii colo 

The third campaign of the Spartans was directed against Platiea On 

g J. ^^j the ippioach of Archidamus, tlie Platseans sent a solemn re 

monstrance reminding him of the oath which Pausani is had 

sworn on Hic eiening of their great battle making Platfea forever sacred 

frJmln^alon The kii g rejlied that the Platsins too were bound by 
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oath to Ubfr for the in kpeii Jl ce of e\trj Grecian state. He reminded 
them of their heinous i,rimc iii the slaughter of the Theban prihonera, hut 
pr mised that if they would aha idon the cause of Athens and remain 
neutral during the nar their priiileges should be respected. The Platse- 
ans refused to forsake their ancient ally and the siege of Ihcir city 
began 

167 The garrison which thus defied the whole Peloponne'iian army, 
consisted of only 480 men but they made up in enei^ 4m-j2- 

what they la*,k{d in numbers Archidamua began by shut- 
ting uj eiery outlet of the town with a palisade of wood, then erected 
against this, a mound of earth and stDne fntming an inclined plane, up 
nhn,b his tro pi could march The Plittenns undermined the mound, 
wiiich fell in and thus defeatel se^entj dajs work of the n hole besieging 
army They also built i new wall within the old one, so tiat, if this were 
taken tl o fepartans w uld still be no nearer the possession of the city, 

Seeing tl at the Hill of the Plat eans CDuld only be subdued by famine, 
the allies now turned the aiege into a blockade. They surrounded the 
citv with a double nail and roofed the intervening space, so as to afford 
shelter to the soldiera on dutj The Plataians thus endured a complete 
separation Irom the outer world for two jears Provisions began to fail; 
and in the second year n arlj bilf the garrison made their escape, by 
climbing 01 er the barracks and fortifications of their besiegers in the rain 
and darkncs of a Detember night The Platieans, though thus reduced in 
numbers, came at length to absolute starvation. A herald now appeared 
from the Spartan commander, requiring their submission, but promising that 
only the guilty should be punished. They yielded. When brought before 
the five Spartan judges, every man was found guilty and led to execution. 
The town and territory of Platjea were made over to the Thebans, who 
destroyed all private dwellings, and with the materials erected a huge 
barrack, to afford shelter to visitors, and dwellings to the serfe who culti- 
vated the land. The city of Platiea was blotted out from the map of 
Greece, 

168. The Athenians, with their ally Sital'c«s, a Thracian chief, were 
warring in the north with little success. Sitalces, with an irregular but 
powerful host of 150,000 Thracians, invaded Macedonia with the intention 
of dethroning Perdiccas. The Macedonians, unable to meet him in the 
open field, withdrew into their fortresses, and Sitalces, who had no means 
for conducting sieges, retired after thirty days, Phor'mio, an Athenian 
captain, gained two victories, meanwhile, in the Corinthian r. r 429 

Gulf, over a vastly superior number of Spartans, In the first 

had but twenty ships, to the Spartan forty-seven ; in the 
od, without reinforcements, he met a fresh Spartan fleet of seventy- 
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The fourth, year of the war was marked bj the re\ dU of '\r>tilene 
capital of I cshoa Emojs we e sent ti Sparta to implore 
a^ntance which w is siUmglj j,rtiated aud the MytiUmans 
were recened into the Peloponne&iaii League 

109. In the feprtng of 42'' the fepartan lieet ad\inced to Mjt lene but 
It armed only to find the tonn m the possession of the Athenians 
Nearly reduced by famine tbegjiernor by the alvice of a fepartin enioy 
had armed all the men of the lower claaaes for i last deajerate sortie 
The leaiUt nas ecntrirj to his expectations The mass of the Mytilcnian 
people preferred the Athenian supremacy to that of their own oligarchic 
government Emboldened by their arma the) declared that thej would 
treat directh wilh the Athenuni unless all thoir demands nere fjrinted 
The govern r 1 al lo cho ce but to open negotiat ens 1 inself The city 
was surrendered and tke 1 ti. of its inhabitants was left to be decided by 
the popular asse nblj in Athena whither the nn^ leaders of the revolt 
were s nt 

170 V thouaind Atheniana assembled in the Agora to decide the fate 
of their prisoners Salse'thus the bpartan envoy was instintly put to 
death With regard to the rest a spirited debate ensued Cleon the 
tanner the former opponent of Pericles took a prominent part and in 
spite f more humane an i m dcrxte counsels actually succeeded 1 1 <,arry 
ing his \rutal proposition to put to the sword all the men of llytilene 
aud sell the wjmen and cl lidren into slavery Iniquitous as such an 
order would be in any case it was the more so in this because the greater 
number of the Mytilenian'^ were friendly to Athens while the re\olt had 
been the act f the oligarchy who were enem ea of the people &o 
strong ha 1 1 een tl e opposit on that Cleon feared a re\ ersal of tl e sen 
tence and therefore had a galley instantly dispatched to Lesboa w fch 
orders foi its immediate execution 

His apprehen=ions were well founded A single nights reflection filled 
the better sort of Athenians nith horror at the inhuman decision into 
wh ch they had been burned Thej demanded a new assembly to re 
consider the question and though this nas cont-ary to la^ the airakji 
conaented and convened the c tizens In the second diy debate the 
atrocious dec ee was rescinded Everj ner\e was now strained to enalle 
the n ercv bean ig barque to o ertale the messengers ot death who were 
a whole daj s journey m ahance The strDiige t carsmen were leiected 
and urgpd to their greatc t ex rtion by the promise of large rewards if 
they should arrne in time Their fooi was gnen them while they plied 
the oar and ileep was allowed them only in short intenali anj hy 
turns The weather proved favorable and thev arrived just oa Pachea 
who had receiied the first dispatch was preparing for its execution 
The "Mytiienmni ^ere si el lut the ^alh f their cit\ were leieled 
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and its fleet surrendered to the Athenians. The island of Lesbos, with 
the exception uf Meihym'na, which had refused all ^hare in the revolt, 
was divided mto 3,000 parts, of which 300 were devoted to the gods, 
and the rest assigned hy lot to Athenian settlers. The prisoners at 
Athens were tried for their share in the conspiracy, and put to death. 

171. The Corcyrean prisoners who had been carried to Corinth m 
433, were now sent home, in the hope that their account r r 497 

of the generous treatment they had received would induce 
their countrymen to withdraw from the Athenian alliance. They joined 
with the oligarchical faction to effect a revolution in Corcyra, killed the 
thiefe of the popular party, gained possession of tiie harbor, the arsenai, 
and the market-place, and thus, by overawing tlie people, obtained a vote 
in the assembly to maintain in future a strict neutrality. The people, 
however, fortified themselves in the higher parts of the town, and called 
to their aid the serfs from the interior of the island, to whom they 
promised freedom. 

The oligarchists set fire to the town, but while it was burning a small 
Athenian squadron arrived from Naupactus, and its commander attempted, 
witU great wisdom, to make peace between the contending parties. He 
bad to all appearance effected this design, when a Peloponnesian fleet, 
more than four time*! as numerous as his own, appeared, under the com- 
mand of Alci'das. The Athenians withdrew without loss, and Alcidaa 
had Corcyra for the moment in his power; hut with his usual want of 
promptness, he spent a day in ravaging the island, and, at night, beacon 
fires on Leucaa announced the approach of an Athenian fleet outnum- 
bering his own. Alcidaa drew off before daybreat, leaving the oligarchista 
in the city to their fate. The next seven days were a reign of terror in 
Corcyra. The popular party, protected by the presence of the Athenians, 
abandoned itself to revenge. Civil hatred was stronger than natural 
affection. A father &lew his own son ; brothers had no pity for brothers. 
The ari'.tocratic parly was nearly exterminated; but five hundred escaped, 
and fortified themselves on Mount Isto'ne, near the capital. 

172.' The sixth year of the war opened with floods and earthquakes, 
which seemed an echo in nature of the moral con^Tilsions 
of Greece. The plague was raging again at Athens. To 
appease the wrath of Apollo, a solemn purification of (he isle of Delos, 
tis birth-place, was performed in the autumn. All bodies that had been 
buried there were removed to a neighboring island, and the Delian fes- 
tival was revived with increased magnificence. The usual Spartan inva- 
sion of Attica had been prevented this year, either by awe of the supposed 
wrath of the gods, or by fear of the plague ; but in the seventh year of 
the war (B. C. 42-'i), their king, Agis, again crosied the borders and rav- 
aged the country. He was recalled, aft«r fifteen days, by the news that 
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the Athenians Lid establi lied a militaij stiti n rn tbc ^ ist f lies 

173. A fleet bound fjr SiliIj under Eur\medon and bopliocks had 
been delajed ior a timt, i v a httrm near tbe baibor ol P3lof. The com 
mandera selected tbis [ lact, for a acttiement of Measenians from Naup xctua 
who would thus be able to comnnmicate with their Helot kinsmen and 
har'iss the bi-artans Demosfhenea wa** left with iiie ships and two hun 
dred soldiers nho were increased b\ a remforcLmeiit of Messeniana, to i 
thousand men The wr^th of the Spartans \\'is only epilei b\ their 
alarm at this infringement ol their temtorj Their flpet was instant!\ 
ordeied from Ccrcyra while Agis with his army marthed Irom Attica 
The long and narrow isUnd of ''phacte ria whi h coiered the entiance to 
the Bay of P>lo was oc upied by Tbraivmel i la* the bpartan while his 
ahips were 'iheltered in the basin which it inclosed Demustlienc^ while 
awaiting reinforcements had to meet a vasth •'uperior nunbci with his 
handful of men The attack from the uea was led hj Bra&'jda&, one of the 
gr&itest laptams whom &parta e>er produced He fought on the prow of 
the foremost \essel urging bis men forward by looks and words, but he 
was severely wounded and the battle ended with no adiantf^ to the 
Spartans It was renewed the second day with no oetter snccess,, and the 
AthenidiiB erected a trophy which they ornamented with the ihield of 
Brasidas 

The arrival of the Athenian fleet was followed by a severe and still 
more decisive battle The tictonous Athenians proceeded 
to blockade bphacteria, which contained the choicest Pel 
oponneaian troops So serious was the crisis that the ephors saw no 
escape e\cept to sue foi peiee An armistice was agreed upon and the 
better spirits on both sides began to hope ff r a termination of the war 
But the foolish \anitj ol Cleon and his partj demanded the most extriv 
agant terms and the loue of reason was drowned Hostilities re c m 
menced with equal \exation to both parties Demosthenes feanna: that 
the storms of winter would interrupt his blockade res<hed to make an 
attack upon the island and sent to Athens explaining his position and 
demanding reinforcements The report was disheartening to the AssembU 
which now bcgm to accuse Cleon for haiing persuaded it to let slip tbe 
occasion for an honorable peace Cleon retorted h> accusing the officers 
ot cowirdme and incapacitv and declared that if hf were general ho 
would take Sphacteria at onccl At this boost ot the tanner Ihcwhrle 
assembly bioke out into laughter and cries, ' Why don t you g< then? 
were heard on all sides The In eh spirits of the Athenians recovered with 
a bound frim their unusual depression and the mere joke soon grew mto 
a purpoie Clejn tried to draw back but the Assembly insisted At last 
he engaged, with a certain number of auxiliaries xdded to the troops al- 
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ready at Pylos, to take the island in twenty days, and either kill all the 
Spartans upon it, or bring them in chains to Athens, 

174. Singular as were the circumstances of Cleon's commission, his 
success was equally remarkable. Demosthenes had made all ready for the 
attack ; and to his prudence, aided by the accidental burning of the woods 
on Sphactcria, rather than to the generalship of Cleon, the victory was due. 
The A then I ins landing before daybreak oierpowered the guard at the 
inuthern end of the island and then drew up m order of battle, sei ding 
out parties c f skirmishers to provoke the eneinj to a combat The Spartan 
general blinded ly the light ishes ruse! by the march rf his men ad 
winced with some difficulty over the half burnt stumps of the treL9 He 
WIS greatly outnumbered by his aasaiHnta nl o harassed him from a dis 
tan^e inth arrows, and forced him at length to retire to the extremitj ot 
the island Here tl e Sp.irtans iought again with their accustomed bravery 
but a party of MLSScnians who had Utrabered over some crags Usually 
deemed inaccessible "vppeared upon the heights abo^e and decided the 
fate of the battle All tlie surviving Spartans surrendered and Cleon and 
Demosthenes setting out immediatelj after the battle arrived at Athens 
with their prisoners wilbm the twenty days This -victory was one (f the 
most important that the Athenians h tl gained The harbor of Pvlo9 was 
strongly fortihed iiid gamooned witli Mes^eni in troops for a b^se of oper 
aticns against Laconia 

175. At the beginning of the eighth year tht Athennns were every 
where triumphant ani the .Spartan's humbled and distressed 

had repeatedly asked for peace Nicias in the eailv part of 
the J ear conquered the island of Cjthera and placed garrisons m its two 
chief tDwns which were a continual defiance of tl e Lacedamomans He 
then ravaged the coists of Laconia and cajtured among other plicei the 
town of Thjr'ea where the ^ginetans alter their expulsion from their 
own island had been pei mitted to settle Those of the original chiles who 
sunned were cimed to Athens and put to death The brutahzin^ influ 
ences of war were more apparent everj 3 ear and these cold blooded mas 
sacres had become ilmost of ifmmon occurrence 

The Spartans ibtut the same time alarmed by the nearness of the 
Messenian garrisons of Pjlos and Pjthera ga^e notice that those Helots 
■who had distinguished themaehes bj their faithful senices during the 
war should be set \t libertj 4. large number of the braiest and ablest 
appeared to claim the promise Two thousand of these were selected as 
worthy of em mcipation tronned with garlands, and dignihed with high 
religiou<( honors But m a few davs they bad all disappeared bj meins 
known only to the Spartan ephors — men unmoved either bv honor 01 
pit> fnra their narrow regard to the supposed inteiest of the state 

176. The success of the Athenians did not entirely desert them in their 
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Megariiu expeUitiifii, but their attempt upon Boe tii resulted on!\ ill dis 
aster Ihe chief movement was esecuteil by Hippoc nits who led ■wi 
array of mure than 32,000 soldiers acrob'. the Bceotnn frontier to Delium, 
a place atrongh situated near Tanagra, among the clifF- of the eastern 
coast Here he fortitied the temple of Apollo, and plicing a gariison lu 
the wrrks, set out for home The Eceotians had collei.ted a lirge ariuj at 
Tinigri which now moved to intercept the Athenian's upon 
the heights of Deliuni The battlt commeiii'ed late in the 
day The Athennn right was at first succe'fsful, but their left nos borne 
djwn hv the Iheban phalanx In their ranks nere feocritea, the philoso 
pher, md his pupils, Alcibi'ades and Xenophon all destmed to the highest 
fame in Grecian historj At length the Bteotian caiilrj appealed, and 
decided the fortunes of the day. The Athenians fled in all directions, and 
only the fall of night prevented their complete destruction, Delium was 
taken by siege after seventeen daya. 

177. Soon after these disasters, the Athenians lost all their dominion in 
Thrace. Braaidaa had led a small but well chosen array to the aid of Per- 
diccas and the Chalcidian towns. The bravery and integrity of this great 
general led many of the allies of Athens to forsake her party, and when he 
suddenly appeared before Amphipolis, that city surrendered with scarcely 
an attempt at resistance. Thncydides,* the historian, was general in that 
region. The Athenian party in Amphipolis aent to him for aid, but he 
arrived too late. For this failure, whether proceeding from necessity or 
carelessness, the general was sentenced to banishment, ajid spent his next 
twenty years in exile, during which he contributed more by his literary 
work to the glory of Gi;eece, than he would probably have done in military 
command. Braaidas proceeded to the easternmost of the three Chalcidian 
peninsulas, and received the submission of nearly all the towns. 

The Athenians were now oo disheartened by their losses, that they, in 
turn, began to propose peace; and the Spartans, anxious for the return of 
their noble youths who were prisoners in Athens, were equally desirous of 
a treaty. To this end a year's truce was agreed upon, in 423, to afford 
time for permanent negotiations. Unhappily, two days after the beginning 
of the truce, Scio'ne revolted from the Athenians who demanded its resti- 
tution The Spartans refused, and the whole year was suffered to pass 
away without any further efforts tonard peace At its expiration, Cleon 
advanced into Thrace with a fleet and armj He took the tonus of To- 
ro'ue and Galepsus, and was proceeding agaiqat Amphipolis, when a battle 
ensued which ended at once his life ind his assumption of power. Brasidas, 
too, was mortally wounded, hut he lived long enough to know that he was 
victorious. 
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178. pKACE OF NiciAs. The two great obstacles to peace were non- 
removed, and, ia the spring of 421, a treaty for fifty years, commonly 
called tlie "Peace of Nicias," was concluded between Athens and Sparta. 
Some allies of the latter i-omplaiiied that Spuria had sacrificed their inter- 
ests to her own, and formed a new league, nith Argos for their head. 
Athens made a new alliance for a hundred jears with Ai^os, Elis, and 
Mantine'a, B. C. 420. 

HrE C A. I'lTTJI.Jl.TIO IJT . 

In llie gteaitr Pelopomieslan war (D. C. iai-404), iieaily all centi'al and aoulliern 
Qreece were allied with Spaita; most at tbe iiiafltlme statcB, wltb AtheDH. 
Within the latter city were crowded most of the people of Attica, In terror of 
tlie Sparlaii liivaslons. Great numbers died of the piagae; its most illustrious 
vloflm was Pericles. A two yeai's" Wockade of Ploliea, by the Spartans, ended 
with the annlhllaUon, of the city. The revolt of Lesbos was Bubdaed by Athens, 
and the MytlleDJan» were condemned to death, but the revengetnl sentence was 
i-eversed. A revolution In Corcyra resulted In a seven days' massacre of the 
aristocratic party. A solemn purification of Delos was performed, to mitigate 
tlie plagne at Athens. The Athenians established u colony al Fytos, to harass 
I.acoiila, and were victors In several naval battles. Cleon, the tanner, wllli 
Demosthenes, the general, conqnered the Spartans at Sphaclerla. Nicias cap- 
Inred Cylhera, and garrisoned Its towns. The brutal character of tlie war was 
shown 111 the massacre of exiled ^ginetans at Athens, and of two thousand 
Helots at Bparta. The disastrous battle of Dellum ended the Invasion of Bceotla 
by the Athenians, who lost, at the same time, all their possessions fn Thrace. 
The Peace of Nicias was concluded B. C. 421, and Athens made a new league 
with some former allies of Sparta. 

The Sicilian Expedition. 

179. From two previona celebrations of the Olympic Games the Athe- 
nians had been excluded, but, in the summer of this year, ^ ^ ^^ 
the Elean heralds appeared again to invite their attendance. 

Those who looked to see Athens poverty-stricken, from her many losses, 
were surprised at the magnificence of her delegates, who made the most 
costly display in all the processions, Alcibiades entered on the lists seven 
four-horse chariots, and received two olive crowns in the races. Tliis young 
man was among the ablest citizens that Athens ever possessed. His genius, 
bravery, and quickness in emergencies might have made him her greatest 
benefactor; but, through his unregulated ambition and utter lack of con- 
science, he became the cause of her greatest calamities. 

180. War soon broke out between the Spartans and the Arglves, in 
which the Spartan king, Agis, won the important battle of Mautinea, 
B. C. 418. The oligarchical parly, gaining power at Ai^os, cast off the 
alliance with Athens, and made a treaty nith Sparta. But the nobles 
abused their power in brutal outrages upon the people, who effected 
another revolution and obtained po&session of the city. By their request, 
Alcibiades came to their aid with a fieet and army. Though the Spartans 
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and Athenians w re nrminallv at peue the g'iinaon of Piloa was still 
committm^ depretLiticna m Laconia and Spartan privateers were benjuslj 
injunng Athenian commerce 

181 About this time an embaaay from bicilj besought the aid (f the 
Athenians for the (. t> of Egesti It was inolved in a contiit «ith its 
neighbor Selitiu= nhich had obtained help fr<m byracuse The war of 
races had indeed bnken out twelve jears before m Sicily and the 4the- 
nianb had more than once sent aid to the Ionian cities Leont ni and 
Cam in ni against the r Douan neighbDrs who had joined the Pel pon 
nesian Lea^ui. Alubiides threw his whole influence into the cause of 
Ege ta hoping at once to improve his wasted fortunes with Sicilian spoils 
and gratify his ambition with the glorv of conquest He Lven hiped 
beside making Athens supreme over all the Hellenic colonies to conquer 
the empire oi Carthage m the we tLrn Mtditerranea 

NiLias and xll the moderate partj opposed thi. enterprise They only 
pre\a led in haim_ an embassj sept to E^esta t ascertain if ita people 
were reallj able to lulfill their promise of furnishing funds for the war 
The envoys were comiletelv outwitted In the temple of 4.phrodite they 
saw a magnificent display of lesacls which appeared to be solid ^old but 
were reallj silver gilt They were feasted at the houses of i,itizens, and 
were surprised b> the profusion of gold and siher plate which adorned 
their sidebjanL not suspecting that the same articles were passing from 
house to house and doing repeated service in their entertainment Sixty 
talents of silver were paid as a hrst installment and the commias-ioners 
went home with gloiung accounts jf Egeatan wealth 

1S2 All doubt disappeared from most minds in Athens and N^icias 
Alcib adts and Lamachus were appointed tf had an expedition to Sicilj 
The zeal of the Athenians knew no bounds "ioung and old rich and 
poor alike demanded a share in the^ great expedition The generals had 
difficulty in selecting from the throng of volunteers The 
fleet was on the point of sailing when a myaterioua e^ent 
threw the excited multitude into con temation The Hervm which sttod 
before every djtr in Atlien before every temple cr gvmnasium and 
in eiery public square were found one morning reduced to shapeless 
masses of stone Not one escaped The people in an aeony of supersU 
tious horror demanded the detection and punishment of the cr minal 
Suspicion fell n\oxi Aicihiadcs beciuse he naa knniin to hue burlesqued 
the Eleusinian mjstenes in a Irunken fro! c j.nd i\as supposed to be 
capable of anj sacrilege He indignantlv denied his guilt and dtmanded 
an immediate examination But his enemies contriiel t lave it post 
]oned unti! his letum thus sending him out under the burden of an un 
proved charge which might be revned for his condemnation m case of 
disaster 
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1S3 On the day a) [>omt d tir the sa I ng of the armament nearly th 
whole population of Athens accomjan i,d the soldi r do thtir march at 
daj break tt Pir'sus When -ill were on board the trumpet comminded 
iilenLS and the ^cii-e cf tl e herald m unisf n mth that of the people 
wiB heard m prayer The ptean »a*, then ^ung while the officer at the 
prow ot each vessel poured a libation from a golden goblet into the sea 
At a gi\en signal the entire fleet slipped its cables aiid started at the 
utmost speed each crew '!tri\ ng to be hrst at I^gina 

184. Ihe whole armament of Vthc lans and allies must red at Core* i. 
in Julj 411 It numbered ISb \cssels oi war and fiOO tranaporto carrying 
6 300 Sioldiers beside artisans and a large pio\ision of food and arms 
Whea the fleet approaches the coast ot Itah three fast sailing triremes 
were sent to notify the Ege tiean of its arrival ai 1 1 leirn their present 
ctndition These rejoined the fleet at Rhegiun with the unwelcome 
report that the weilth cf Ege&ta was wholh fictitious and that t! irty 
talents n ore were the extent of the aid to be expected The three admirals 
were now divided in opinion Niua= was lorfcuhng t once to belinus 
making the best terms possible and then returnmj, home Alcib ades 
proposed to seek new allies among the Greek cities and with their a 1 to 
attack both belinus and &jra use Lamacl lis urged an immediate attack 
upon the Ktter citj, the greatest and wealthiest on the island This 
counsel was at once the boldest and the safest for the feyracusans were 
unprepared for defense oiil their surrenler would haie decided the fate 
of the islinl but unhappily Lamachus was neither rich nor influential 
His plan was d sregarded and that of Alcihiades adopted 

18q The fleet mailing s uthward reconmiilered tl e defenses ol Sj -anise 
and took possession of Catana which became its headquarters 4t th s 
point Alcibiades recei\ ed from itliens a decree of the Assembly, requiring 
his return for trial A judicial inquirj had acquitted him of llie mutila- 
tion (f the Hermff but he wis still charged with profaning the Eleusinian 
Masteries by representmg them at his own house for the enteitainment of 
his friends This was an unpirdonable crime and those noble families 
which had derived from their heroR or d \ine inLCstors an especial 
right to officiate in the •. remomes felt themsehes grossly insulted. The 
public trireme whn,h brought the summons to Alcibiades, was under 
special orders not to arrest him but to suffer him to return in his own 
vessel lie wily general aiaded himself ot this courtesy to eifect his 
escape Landing at Thurii he eluded his j ursuers and the messengers 
returned to Athens without hin Here in his absence be was condemned 
to death I is property confiscated and the Eumolpidff solemnly pronounced 
him accursed 

1S6 The Athenians had apent tl ree months in Sicily with bo little 
effect that the ''vracusans began to regard them vsith contempt. Nicias, 
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thua si lined into attempting something spreid a report tli tt the Catanieaiis 
were ini,hned to expel the \thenians from the r cit> and thus drew a large 
irmy Irom Syracuse to their aid During ita ahaence from home the 
whole Atlienian fleet sailed into the Great Harbor ol &vracuae and landed 
a foroe whiih intrenched itselt near the month of the iiiapus A battle 
followed on the return of the Sjrat,UBans and Nn,ias was successful In 
steid <if followiDg up this advantage he retired into ninter quarters at 
GLiCana and atteiward it h j\os while he sent to Ath ns for & supply of 
montv and to his Siciliin lilies for d re enforcement of men 

The 8\iacusans spent the winter in active prepaiation They built a 
new wall ac os3 the peniniula between the Bay of Thapsns and the Great 
Port, LOiering their city >ii the west and north west They sent at the 
same time to Coiinth and bpiita for help, and found n the latter citj an 
unexpected alh ilcibiade* hid trossed from Italy to Greece and had 
reteived a apici li iniitation to Sparta Here he indulged ins «pite against 
hi« countryme 1 by revealing all their pHns and urging the bpartans to 
send an armj into Sicily to disconcert fheir mo\ements 

187 With the opening of spring Nicias commenced the «iege bj for 
tifying the heights of Epipol* which commanded the citj 
He built also a fort it &y ke and dislodged the by leusans 
from the itunter «alls which the> were (.onstmcting The Athenian fleet 
was statu ned in the Great Harbjr and the bjricuaani ULspiiring of 
effectual resiBtante sent messengers to arrange terms of surrender But 
the bra\e Lamachus had leen slam and Niciaa now sole commander 
was too mactiie to seize the victory just witlna his grasp 

18H, At this point Gylip pus the Spartan armed nith only fjur ships 
( u the Italian coast and supposing that ^yrnLUse and all bicih were 
irrecoverabh lo^t sought only to [reserve the i^ities on the peninsula 
To his delight he learned that the Athenians had not e\en completed 
theic northern line of woiLs around byracufe He hastened through the 
Straits of Messina which he found unguarded and landing at Him era, 
began to raise an army from the Donan cities of Sicily A\ ith these he 
marched to byracuse directh over the heights of Epipolte which Nicias 
had ingkcted to hold Entering the city he sent orders to the Athenian 
general to leaie the island withm fi^e da^s Nicias disregarded the nies 
sage but the acts which followed proved that the Spartan was mister 
if the situation He captured the Athenian fort at Labalum built 
anothei upon the heights of Epipola; and connected it with the city by 
a strong wall 

The Sicilian town* which had hesitated now j Dined the winning side 
Jte enforcements arnved from Corinth Leucas and Ambriiii and Nic as, 
imable to continue the siege with his present force withdrew to the 
headland ff Plemnunum snith of tht Great Pert His ship were rut 
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t repa r li a men 1 sheartened and I ed a deser and 1 o q 
health dec ng He vrote to A hens begf, ^ *' it * e a y ght be 
nstantlj e enforced and lei m elf recal ed Athena a. a tate of 
« ege for tie spartan k ng Ag vas encamped at Dec lea fo teen 
m les o th ot the c tj n a pos I n to con mand tl e vhule Atl e a 
pla n The pub c fund e e nea ly exhaunte 1 1 unge be^an to be felt 
a d ti e d m n shed nun ber of c t zen^ ere o n out b 1 the lab r of 
defend ng the al a dav and n gh It was reso ed ho ever to re enf c 
N c as ad at the same e harvs feparta on her o vn t«mto y For 
th s purpos C) ar' cle'^ ij nt to pla t a n lita j st'ttion n c i J 

on h &0U h oaat of Laco a m ir o tha of Pj 
Measenia ; while Demosthenes and Eurymedon conducted a fleet and army 
to Sicily. The first enterprise was successful ; the second was too late. 

189. The Syracusans had been defeated in one naval battle, but in a 
second, lasting two days, they were completely victorious, and the Athenian 
ships were locked up in the extremity of the harbor. Demosthenes' arrival 
with his fresh forces had some effect in checking the enemy and raising tlie 
spirits of his countrymen. Perceiving at once that Epipolte was the vital 
point, he directed all his efTorts to its re-capture, but without success. 
Seeing, now, that the siege was hopeless, he urged Nicias to return home 
and drive the Spartans out of Attica. But, remembering the lively hopes 
and the niagnificeDt ceremonies with which the armament had set forth, 
Nicioa could not consent to return to Athens covered with the disgrace of 
failure. Neither would he withdraw to Thapsus or Catana, where Demos- 
thenes urged the advantages of an open sea and constant supplies of pro- 
lisions. But, large re-en fiircem en ts arriving for Syracuse, this retreat be- 
came necessary, and the plans were so well laid that it might easily have 
been effected without the knowledge of the enemy. 

Unhappily, an eciipse of the moon occurred on the very eve of the 
intended movement. The imperfect astronomy of those days 
had not foretold the event, and the soothsayers could only 
conclude that Artemis, the especial guardian of Syracuse, was showing her 
anger against its assailants. They declared that the army must remain 
three times nine days in its present position. During this delay, the dis- 
concerted plan became known to the Syracusans, who resolved to strike a 
blow while the enemy was within their reach, A battle by land and sea 
was the result. In the former, the Athenians beat off their assailants ; 
but, in the latter, their fleet was utterly defeated and Eurymedon slain. 

190. The Syracusans now reaohed upon the total destruction of their 
enemy. They blocked up the Great Harbor by a line of vessels moored 
across its entrance. The only hope for tlie Athenians, perhaps for Athens 
itself, was to break this line, and to this end Nicias again prepared for 
battle. The amphitheater of hills which surround the harbor was crowded 
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iiitli spettiijrs of either pirtv witciimg nith anxims eje^ the conflict 
upon whicii their fates depended Ihe mater was cohered with the yachts 
of wealthy byracusans read\ to offer their service-, wheneier they might 
he demanded The first attack ot the Athenians was upon the harrier of 
ships at thi, entrance of the harbor It failed -ind the '^^racusan fleet of 
76 triremes then engaged the 110 of the Athenian'! The era'*h of the iron 
prows the si outs of the comhataiits and the unsivonng groans or cheers 
( 1 their friends upon the shore filled the air with a perpetual clamor. 
For a long time the issue nat doubtful hut at last the fleet of Nicias 
beg^n to retreat toward the shore A cry of despair arose from the Athe- 
uiaii armv auswered by shiuta of triumph from the puiauing (easels and 
the citizens on the walls 

The Athenian fleet was new reduced to siity \e==el= and the b\racusan 
to hft) Nicias j,iid Demosthenes, besought their men to renew the effort 
to force their nay out of the harhoi but their spirits nere so tar broken 
that they refused .inj nhther combat bj sea The army still numbered 
40 OW men, and it was resohed to letreat hj land to wme friendly city, 
where they could defend themselves until tcaniports should arrive If this 
design had been instantly put in execution it might ha^e been successful; 
lor the fejraiusans had gnen themstlve'* up to drunken revelries occa- 
sioned epially by the rejoiciiiga Oier their \ictory and by the festival of 
Hercules and had no thouglita to spare lor their lugiti\e loe But Her- 
moc'rites the mo?t prudent of their number, resohed to prevent what he 
foresiw would be the Athenian mo\ement He sent meaiengers to the 
wall who pretended to come from ^-pies of Niciaa withm the city, and 
wtmed the generals not to mo\e that night as all the roads were strongly 
guarded. Nicias fell into the snare, and sacrificed his last hope of escape. 

Ifll. On the second day after the battle, the army began its march 
toward the interior, leaving the deserted fleet in the harbor, the dead un- 
buricd, and the wounded to the vengeance of the foe. On the third day 
of the march, the road lay over a steep cliff, which was guarded by a Syr- 
acusan force. Two days' assaults upon this position were unsuccessful, and 
the generals took counsel during the night to turn toward the sea, Nicias, 
with the vail, succeeded in reaching the coast ; but Deraosthenea lost his 
way, was overtaken by the enemy, and siirrounde<l in a narrow pass, where 
he surrendered the shattered remnants of his army numbering sit thousand 
» en N c as asnow]uniucl and o ertaken a the verA a us Mul- 
t tudes pe si ed n the atten pt to cross Pre ed c sel by the army of 
Gyl pp IS the rear n hed for a d upon tl e spears of tl e r com ades, or 

ere hurled do vn the teep banks and ca r ed aw y by he urrent All 
order vas lost and N c as rre dered at 1 cret o Tie generals nere 
condemned to dea h The co m n olde-s pr nel n tl e sttne 
qua es w h ut food or si e ter ufierel ea r e es tl a a 1 that 
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Lad preceded. A few who survived were sold as slaves, and their talents 
and accomplishments won, in some instiinces, the friendship of their 



Alclblades sustained Hie credit of AtheDs iu the Oljrapie Games, carried aid 
to tile Arrives against thu Sparlnus, and zealously promoted the Sicilian expe- 
dltl )n of Ills countrymen Oii tbe eve of departure lie was accused of Baciiiege, 
and after bis arrival in 'licilv lie was sentenced to deatii. and pronounced ac- 
cursed the «i^e of Syiacuse, notwitbatauding tbe great efforts of tbe Atlie- 
niauE re. ulted in failure and disaster, wbiia Athena itself was besieged by the 
king of Sparta Reluforceuaents, led forth hy Demosthenes, only completed tbe 
exhaustion of the oil^ Tbe Syracusans gained a naval battle in tliBir harbor, 
m 1 ai fuii'd tl e two ill enian armies In llielr retreat. 

Decline of Atheks, 

192. Ill the midst of private grief and national dismay, the Athenians 
learned that their alhea were deserting them. Alcibiades was stirring up 
re\(.lts m Chios which \Mth Lesbos and Eiibcea, implored the aid of Sparta 
tD free them from their dependence. The two satraps of Asia Minor sent 
envoys to the same power inviting her cooperation in over- 
throning the Athenian empire in Asia, and pledging Persian 
gold for the entire expenite To the lasting shame of Sparta she concluded 
a treatj at Miletus eng^^ ng to un te th Pers a n a a ag t Athens 
and to restore to the Pers in don m on 11 the c t es and terr or es wh ch 
it had formerlj en 1 ri e 1 Tl lause is explai ed in ■! b&equent 
treaty to inilude not onl all the i lands of the Egean but Ih s aly d d 
Brcotit thus yieldi g to the Pers a s the field ot PI t-ea and fax g tl e r 
frontier on the ler border of Att ca M 1 t s t elf nia mmed ately 
surrendered to Tissapl ernes 

198. In this general defe t on Samos ren i ed fa tl ful a 1 ifio ded a 
most important '*tat on fur tl e Atl an flc t dur ng the ren a n ng years 
of the war Tbe '^j. ans war ed b\ the example of Ch oa o erthre 
their oligarchiLal g e nment and ll e democracy tl us estibl shed waa 
acknowledged by Athens is an equal a d independent all\ Treat p ep 
arations were now mide n Atl e s Tie reser e fund of a tl nu and 
talents «hich hid la u touched a ce the tim of Per !e. vas appl ed 
tl fitting out a fleet agi n t Ch os Once n ore tl o Atl e ans ne e sue 
cesatui both by sea in i Ian 1 Lpsbos an 1 Llazomente e e reco q ered 
the Clnan^ defeated an 1 a battle near Milet s the Sparta tl emselves 
were overcome Th t e y ren a ned n the I ands. ol the Per^ ans and 
Liced^minians but the relit ons between these w dely contristel all es 
were no longer cord il Tie '^pirtana were a-bamel of tier deal ngs 
with the great enen y of Creece and T a aphen es was under tl e nfluence 
ofAkibnlei Th i leeily]lott g 4then i per uaded tl e itr [ tljt 
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it ivas not the interest of Persia to allow any party in Greece to become 
powerful, but, rather, to let them wear each other out by mutual hostilities, 
aad theu appropriate the domains of both. This advice tended most against 
the Spartans, who were now so strongly reinforced that they might soon 
have put an end to the war. Tiesaphernes, accordingly, held the Spartan 
fleet inactive waiting for the Phasnicians who were never to appear- and 
when this pretextwould no longer uiai! he applied his golden arguments 
to ifca commanders with the lame effei-t 

194. Akib ades now sought to bring the sitrap intj allnnce with 
Atheni and failing in this he tried at least to convince hia countiymen 
at Samos thit he had poi\i,r to effect such an alliance for his sole d sire 
was to he recxIieJ to his natue city Halting ind leinng the Athenian 
democncv he made one condilico howeier to his ntercessicn mtl the 
Persian which nas that a revolntifn si ould be effected and an oligirchi il 
government established. The generals at feamos acceded to this plan, and 
Pisander was sent to Athens to otganize the political clubs in favor of the 
revolution. 

When he presented the scheme of Alcibiades in the Assembly, a great 
tumult arose. The people clamored against the surrender of their rights ; 
the Eumolpidffi protected against the return of a wretch who had profaned 
the Mysteries, Pisander could only plead the exhaustion and the misery 
of the Eepublic ; but this argument, though distasteful, was unanswerable. 
The people reluctantly consented to the change in the constitution, and 
Pisander, with ten colleagues, ivas sent to treat with Alcibiades, The 
exile well knew that he had promised more than he could perform. To 
save his credit, he received the eleven ambassadors in the presence of Tia- 
aaphernes, and made such extravagant demands in his name, that they 
themselves angrily broke up the conference and withdrew. 

195. Though convinced that they had been cheated by Alcibiades, they 

had now gone too far lo recede from the proposed revolu- 
tion. Pisander, with five of hia colleagues, returned to 
Athens, while the rest went about among the allies to establish oli- 
garchies. At Athens the old offices were abolished, and a Council of Four 
Hundred, chiefly self-elected, held power for four months By the aid of 
the army at Samos, a counter-revolution was effected, and the leaders of 
the oligarchy were accused of treason for their dealings with the Spartans. 
Moat of them fled ; but two, Ar'chcptoi'cmus and Antijihon, were tried and 
executed. 

19fi. The remainder of the Peloponncsian war was wholly maritime, 
and ita scene ol operations wis on the coist of Asii Minor The Spartans, 
by long practice and close collision with their great rivals, had become 
nearly equal to the Athenians in navil skill Tlieir attention to this arm 
of the service was si wilj the Jcarlj ifj ntn ent of the nawarcAw, an 
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ofhcir uhiae power wLile it lasted was e^eIl greatir thm thit ot tl l 
kings, foe he naa abo^e the control of the epliors 

197, Min darua the Spartan commander at Miletus becoming disgusted 
with the fickle policy of Tissiphernea set sail for the Helle=i ont hoping 
to tind the other salrip mire constant to the Spartan alliance He wi* 
followed by an Athenian fleet, under Thrisjl In* which though less nu 
luerius than hiH own inflicted upon, him a severe defeat 

in the btjait between Seitus and Ab>diis MmdaruB now 
sent for the allied fleet at Eubraii hut in passing Mfunt Athoa it was 
oiertakea by a Mtlent storm and ivl oily destroyed The Athenians fo! 
lowed up tlieir adiantage by the capture ot Cyz'icus, which had revolted 
troQi them aid a few «eei.s hter gained anotiier great battle near 
Abydui bj the timtl^ aid of Alcibiades 

198. In the spring of 410 Mindams was besieging Cvzicua, and the 
Athenians determined to relieve it They passed up the Hellespont in the 
night and assembled at ProconneBUB Alcibiades mo\ed towird Cjzicus 
with his diiision of the fleet, and sucieeded in enticing Mmdanis to a 
distance frcm the harbor while the other tn > dmsions stole between him 
and the city, and thus cut off his retreat A battle ensued in vhich 
Mindanis nas slain the "Spartans and then Persian allies routed and the 
entire Peloponneaian fleet captured eicept the Siracusan >ihips, iihich 
Hermocrates caused to be burnt 

199, This MLtory restored to the Athenians the contrr! of the Prnpontis 
and the trade of the Euxine Ships laden with corn now entered Pira,us 
bearing relief to the hungry poor and discouragement to King igif. who 
fctill hel 1 the heights of Dccelea in thi, vain hope of 8tar\ mg the city into 
surrenler. 

Pharnabaziis, meanwhile, was aiding the Spartans by every means in his 
power. He fed and clothed, armed and paid their seamen, allowed them 
to cut timber in the forests of Mount Ida, and build their ships at his docks 
of Antandros, Through his assistance, Chalcedon, on the Bosphorus, was 
enabled to hold out two years against Alcibiades. It surrendered at last, 
in 41)8. Selyra'bria and Byzantium were taken about the same time. 

200. These repeated successes restored the credit of Alcibiades, and, in 
the spring of 407, he was welcomed back to his native city. All the people 
met him at Pirseua, with as much joy and enthusiasm as they had escorted 
him thither, eight years before, when sailing for the fatal expedition to 
Sicily. He protested his innocence before the Senate and Assembly. Hia 
sentence was reversed by acclamation, his property restored, the curse re- 
voked, and he was made general, with unlimited powers. Before his de- 
parture, with the large fleet and army which were now at his disposal, he 
resolved to atone to Demeter for whatever slight had been thrown upon her 
by his alleged sacrilege. The sacred procession from Athens to Eleusis had 

A. H.— 23. 
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been intFrmittel these seven years owing to the nearness ol the Spartan 
troopa 41cil lades now delajed hia dej.irturc m order to escort and 
pr teit the partici|ants 

201 TUl arrival of two new officers upon the Asiatic field of war 

turned the scale against Athene The one waa I. yriis, » 
s n f f the Persian king the other ivaa Lv^ander the new 
Spartan naiaifkin wlo took command oi the Peloponneaian fleet at 
Efheius The <? two made common cause and tof,ethcr took mta^ures 
for aeiere and unrelenting war agamat the Athenians The^dl wii h 
the Persian punce lavished without stint the Spartan apjhei to in 
creasing the wages of hi? seamen By tins well titi ed liberality, he drew 
o\er great numbers of men from the opposing fleet and rendered even 
those who did not desert Jistontented and mutinous 

202 ilcibiades arrived with his fleet to find the situation less favorable 
thin he had hoped The Spartan troops viere better paid and er[uipped 
than his own and to raise funds he lesorted to levying forted contnbu 
tions on Ir endiy stales During his absence on one ot these forays the 
fleet became engaged in battle ftith the Spartan" ind wa« defeated nith 
considerable loss The Athenians began to percene that eight vears 
exile and two or three years good behavior had nDt altered the character 
of the man but that he wus as dissolute fickle and uniCrupuku'i as ever 
rhev dismissed him from his command an I apjointed ten generals Hith 
Conon at their head 

203 At the same time that Conon irrived to take lommanl of the 

Atheniiins Cal'licrat idas succeeded Ljsandei as nam e/tut 
He f und an empty treasury and a cold retepti n dike 
from ]ii own cotuitrvmen and the Persians whom L^sander hal pur 
posely prejudiced agiinst hini Cinis refused to see rr aid him Oalli 
cratidoa now took b ilder counsel He s.iiled to Miletus and urged ifs 
citizens to throvy ofi" the Persian alliance Mary rich men came fonvar I 
with generous contributions of mrney with which he equipped fiftv mw 
triremes and sailed to Lesbos with a fleet twice as numerous as th^t cl 
the Athenians 

204. He had a battle with Conon in the harbor of Mytilen" in whith 
the Athi.nians lost nearly half their ships and onlv saved the rest by 
drawing them a.shore under the walls of the town CaHicratidw then 
llockaded the city Iv sea and land and Gyrus perceiving his" success, 
assi ted him with supplies of money Great effbrts were made at Athens 
OS soon IS the conditi n of Conirn was known A lirge fleet waa sent 
out ill a few daj'5 and being reinforced by the allies at Samoa arrived 
at the south eastern extremity of Lesbos nunilering I'iO vessels Calli 
cratidjs left iiftv sh j s to continue the blockade and aa led to meet h a 
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Battle of Aeginus^. A long and obstinate combat followed ; but 
Callicratidas was at lengtb thrown overboard and drowned, and victory 
declared for the Athenians. The Spartans had lost aeYent3'-seven vessels, 
and their fleet at Mytilene hastily withdrew, leaving the liarbor open for 
the escape of Conon. 

205 At the beginning of the next ye'r Lv^inder wis a^a* placed in 
comm d of tl e Spi t fleet H n ul e a 1 e ng s 11 r r , - 

nfer or he a led in eng^g net I ut 1 e crossed he 
jE^ea to tl e on t ol \ t c f r a pe onal co sultat 1 Agia, and 

tl ence [roeedel to he Hellejot he e he om en ed the siege 
of Lamjaac s The Athen an fleet followed but a rv d t o Kte to save 
the to n ( on n tat oned h m elf 1 owe er at ^gos Pota ni (Goat's 
E ve ) on 1 e no 1 r & le t tl e cl annel th the n ent on of bringing 
tl e S^ a ta to an e ga^e e t The Atl en a is were upon a b rren plain ; 
while the bpartans, bettei situated and abundantly supplied with pro- 
visions, were in no haste to b n th b ttl Alcibiades, who was living 
near in his own castle, saw tl e 1 n f his countrymen, and advised 

their generals to remove to bestus but 1 la unsels were resented as im- 
pertinence; and attributing the '*pa tan d lay to cowardice, the Athenians 
became every day more negle tful of d pi e, 

200. Battle of .^kjos-PoTAMi. At length Lysander, seizing a moment 
when the Athenian seamen were scattered over the country, g p .j, g 
crossed the strait with his entire force. Only a dozen vessels, 
in Conon's pei'sonal command, were in condition for battle ; and the whole 
fleet, with the exception of the flag-ship, the sacred Pnr'alus, and eight or 
ten others, fell into the Spartan possession without a blow. Three or four 
thousand prisoners, including officers and men, were massacred, in retalia- 
tion for recent cruelties of the Athenians in the treatment of their captives. 
The defeat at JSgos-Potami was the death-blow of the Athenian empire. 
Chalcedon, Byzantium, and Mytilene soon surrendered ; and all the Athe- 
nian towns, except that of Samos, fell without resistance into the Lands 
of the Spartans. Popular governments were every-where overthrown, 
and a new form of oligarchy was established, consisting of ten citizens, 
with a Spartan officer, called a harmod, 'at their head. 

207. The news of the great calamity arrived in the night at Pirffius. 
A cry of sorrow and despair spread instantly from the port to the city, 
as each inan passed the terrible tidings to his neighbor. " That night 
no man slept;"* and in the morning the Assembly was called, to consider 
how the existence of the city might be prolonged. The situ.ition was 
desperate. Even though no hostile force should approach Athens, Lysan- 
der, by holding the Euxine, could effectually reduce it to starvation. 
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Ihe number of citizens v,oa si Jiminished tliat even cnm n 1I3 could 
not be ajared from public aervite All pn oner were rekasel except k 
lew murderers and dcfperate Mllaina pin ate offenses nere forgotten in 
the common danger and all Athenians united in a siolemu oath of mutual 

208. Iwo montla xfter the defiat, Ljiander appeired it Egina «ith 

an overwhelming naval force aid at the sane time the 
Peloponnesian army enuampcd la the groves of \cademn 
near the gates of Athens Yet, though some of the pecple were already 
dying of hunger their spirit was not hriken ind when the bpartan 
epliora pr pobed peai,i, on condition of the deitruition of the Long Walls 
a aenatir nas impriaoned 1 r merilv discus^ng the aLCCptince of these 
term^ ■\\hen it hst the Atheniina sent offers tf cipituhtion three 
months 1 ere wasted in van dibite before the terms etuld be settled 
The Thebin^ ind Corinthians masted thit no conditions should be 
granted but that the very name if Athens should be blotted out her 
site become a desert ind her [cople be sold into slavery The Spaitan"" 
with more generosity, refused to put out one of the e>es of &ii,ece, ()r 
to enslave %\ people which bad rendered such services to the whole Hellenic 
race in the great crisis of the Persian wars. 

It was finally agreed that the Long Walls and the fortifications of Pirwus 
should be destroyed, the ships of war surrendered, all exiles restored to 
their rights of citizenship, and all the foreign possessions of Athena relin- 
quished. These hard conditions were executed with needless insolence, 
Lysander himself presided at the demolition of the walls; and the work, 
which was rendered very difficult by the solidity of their construction, was 
turned into a sort of festal celebration. A chorus of flute-players and 
dancers, wreathed with flowers, animated the workmen at their toil; and 
as the massive walls of Pericles fell, stone by stone, shouts of triumph 
arose from the army of destroyers thnt this day witnessed the dawn of the 
liberties of Greece. 

209. The Athenian supremacy had lasted seventy-three years from the 
„ -« .^. confederation at Delos. The power which had been intrusted 

B. C. 4TJ-401. "^ 

to the im|ierial city for the common defense, had, in some 
cases, been made to bear heavily on the subject allies, and her later history 
is stained by many acts of cruelty. But the true empire of Athens has 
never been overthrown ; for, through poetry, art, and philosophy, she still 
rules the minds of men with a power which has never been surpassed. 

The rivals, eubjecls, aficl enemies of Athens united to liasteii lier fall; an<I to 
tills end Sparta promised to the Persians Thessalj'. Bosotlii, ttie islands of the 
^gean, and the coast of Asta Mtiior, Alplblades partly neutralized the Spartan 
Influence with the eatraps, ami Eiecured nn oligorohlca! rcvolulion in Alhens as 
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tlie price of his efforts in iier favor. Throuali liis aid tlie Atlienlans gained sev- 
eral great naval victories In tlie norciiern ^geau, -whleh restored lo tliem the 
corn-trade of tlie Euxine, and relieved the famine in their Ijesleged city. The 
goia of CyruH the Yoniiger, and the sliHl of Lysander, again turned the tide 
against tlie Athenians, who were twice defeated; and, though afterward tri- 
nmphant near the Arglnuaie, received a llnal and disastrous overthrow at jEgoa- 
Polaml, which ended their supremacy in Oreece. The subject towns fell luto the 
power of the Spartans ; and, tlie following spiing, Athens Itself v/aa surrendered 
to Lysander, and lie Long Walls dostiuyed. 

Spartan Supkemacy. 

210. Sparta, in alliance with Persia, now became the leading state in 
Greece ; and ail the citiea yielded to her influence, by abolishing their 
free governments and betting up oligarchies in their atead, Athens her- 
self received a thoroiighiy Spartan constitution. A provisional committee 
of five, called ephora, invited Lysander from Samos to preside over the re- 
organization of Athens. Under his direction, thirty officers were appointed 
for the government of the city, who have always been known in history aa 
the "Thirty Tyranfe." 

211. Critiaa was their chief. Having been banished formerly !iy a mte 
of the people, he now wreaked his vengeance with unsparing 

cruelty on the best and nohlest citizens. Biood flowed daily 
and fines, imprisonments, and confiBcations were the events of ev.ery hour. 
By the advice of Theram'enes, who was the head of the more moderate 
party, three thousand citizens were chosen from the adherents of the 
Thirty, whose sanction was required for important proceedings. But all, 
escept this enfranchised number, were placed heyond the protection of the 
law, and might be put to death, at the word of (he tyrants, without even a 
show of trial. A list was made of those who were destined to death, and 
any of the ruling party might add lo it such names a** either avarice or 
hatred su^ested to him. The wealthiest citizens were, of course, the first 
victims, for the estate of the murdered man went to his accuser. Thera- 
menes, in his turn, was offered a wealthy alien to destroy and plunder, hut 
lie indignantly rejected the proposal. This implied protest against the 
reign of terror coat him his life. He was denounced as a public enemy, 
his name stricken from the roll of the Thirty, and from that of the Three 
Thousand, and he was ordered to instant execution. He sprang to the 
altar in the senate-house, hut fear of divine vengeance had disappeared, 
together with humanity and justice, from the rulers of Athens. He was 
dragged away to prison, and condemned to drink the hemlock. 

212. The tide was already turning, both in the ill-fated city and through- 
out Greece. Athens, in her humiliation, no longer excited the fear or jeal- 
ousy of her former allies ; while Sparta, instead of making good her assumed 
title of "Liberator of the Greeks," was setting up a new empire more op- 
pressive than that of her rival. Even in Sparta itself, the pride and 
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harshness ot L a nder es ted d sgus i th Ih rt Iv ant t Athens 

were un veraallj regirded as the toola of h s chem ^ am t n 

The Athen an ex le vho 1 id 1 eeti 1 ng the t n e no aaued from 
Thebes under tl e lead oi Th asjbu lus and ae zed the fortress nf Phj le 
in the mounta n barr er of Att ca o the road to the c pittl The tjr nt 
with tl e "iparta garr son of tl e Acroi ol s an 1 the Three Th usa d 
marcl ed o t t attack then but vere repulf*d v th ipirit and a t me y 
snow storm broke up the att npt to bes ege the fortress and drove them 
back to tl e c ty Foresee! g the r espuls on the Tl i tj now pro ded tor 
themselves a [lace ot refuge by another horr d outrage They -» ed all 
the inhab ta ts of Salam sad Ele si vho were capable f beir ng a a 
to be brougl t as j s nera to Athens and tl c t vn to be occ p ed by 
garri on the on nte e t Then fill n^ tl Oleon h Spartm 

soldi e s and the r tl ree thou 1 alh rent? thej est rted trom tl 
asseii blj a vote for the mmed ite mis e of tl e [ r o er 

213 Thra^jbulu s pported by he nd gnat o f t e people no 
nacleivthitlo isand n en to 1 ra,u e ze i tl po t 
n thout opi o t on a,n i f rt fled h n self upo ts a tl h II 
Mun ch a. The ivhole La ed emu a pa tj Atl ens n arcl ed aga at 
him, j.nd s defeated itl ons ie able lo=a nh cl u t i e re koned 
the leath t Lr t as The nore moder te pa, ty no ga ned asce ida cy 
the Ti rtv were deposed alter a re ^ti of e gl t n onths and ten less atro 
cioua rulers were electei the r [ lace Tl e nore \ olent n e bers of the 
Tiiirty retired to Eleoais, and both parties sent eniojs to bpart.i abkiug aid, 
Lysander again entered Athens with an army, while his brother blockaded 
Pirseus with a fleet. 

At this point, however, Lysander was superseded, and the Spartan king, 
Pausanias, after being flrst repulsed, but afterward victorious over Thra- 
sybulua, entered upon negotiations for peace. Amneaty was decreed for 
all past offenaes, except those of the Thirty, the Eleven, * and the Ten. 
The exiles were restored, and Thrasybulus with hia comrades now marched 
in solemn procession from Pirteus, to present their thank-offerings to Athena 
on the Acropolis. In a atibsequent assembly of the people, all the acla of 
the Thirty Tyrants were annulled, the archons, judges, and Senate of Five 
Hundred were restored, and a revised code of the laws of Draco and Solon 
was ordered. Thrasybulus and his party were rewarded with wreaths of 
olive for their rescue of the city. 

214. Death of Socrates. Though humbled and reduced from their 
B c itw former greatness, the Athenians now rejoiced in the restora- 

tion of their ancient laws. Their city, their temples, and all 
their old customs and beliefs became doubly dear and sacred, from the 

' The executioners wlio bail put fn effect tlie bUiody senienees of Hie tyrants. 
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perils through which they had passed. The worat effect of this conservative 
reaction was the condemnation and death of Socrates. This great philoso- 
pher belonged to no political party, and had opposed the extreme measures 
of both ; but he had fought on mauy battie-fields, and had always used his 
power as a citizen in favor of justice and mercy. Critias had been his 
pupil, but when m power had hated and perseeuted his former instructor. 
Hia impeachment now came from the opposite party. He was accused of 
despising the gods of Athens, of introducing a new worship, and of cor- 
rupting the Athenian youth. The di'ssoluteness of Alcibiades may have 
given some color to this charge, though it is certain that his youthful im- 
pieties and Kubsiequent misconduct were in spite of his master's instructions, 
not on account of them. 

Being called upon for his defense, Socrates replied that, so far from vio- 
lating the state religion, he had constantly admonished hia disciples not to 
depart from the established customs. He refused to he released on terms 
which required him to desist from teaching. To develop wisdom and virtue 
in the young had been the passion of his life. He claimed no wisdom of 
his own, but sought to draw out the thoughts of others to Just conclusions. 
And if he could persuade any that tlie care of becoming every day wiser 
and better must take precedence of all other cares, lie was sure that ho 
had conferred the greatest possible benefit. The high tone of his defense 
only irritated his judges, and he was condemned to death by poison. 

The Paralus had now gone on its sacred yearly mission to the isle of 
Delos, and no execution could take place until its return. The thirty days 
thus spent by Socrates in prison were filled with inspiring converse with 
his friends. He spoke cheerfully of the past and the fiitnre, and expressed 
liis immovable conviction of the immortality of the soul. His last request 
was that a cock should be sacrificed in his name to .SIscula'piuB, * an 
offering which persons were accustomed to make on their recovery from 
illness— by this common symbol testifying to all the people that he con- 
sidered death as a joyful release from a state of imperfection and disease. 
When the appointed moment arrived, he drank the hemlock and calmly 
expired. 

215. IsVASiOS OF Elir. Tlie Eleana were among the first to feel the 
unchecked power of Sparta, As guardians of the sacred grove at Oljmpia, 
they had excluded the Sparfjins from the games at the time when the 
Athenians apjieared, with such magnificence, under the direction of Alci- 
biades, and they had borne arms against them, in alliance witli the Argives 
and Mantineans [B. C 420-416), They had crowned their insults by 
ejecting King Agis from their temple, when he had come with sacrifices 
to consult the oracle. Agis now demanded satisfaction, which the Eleans 

*The eod of healing, a. son of Apollo. 
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successor, Tithraus'tes, proposed terms of peace, the Greek cities to remain 
independent, with the exception of a yearly tribute, the same that they 
had paid to Darin? Hystaspes. 

218. Meanwhile nar had broken out in Greece between Thebes and 
Sparta, and the former had called in Athena, her ancient enemy and rival, 
with a promise to aid in restoring her lost supremacy. Lysander, who 
B C 365 commanded the Spartan forces in Bceotia, nas defeated and 

slain at Haliar'tus. Pausanias, arriving too late for his 
assistance, dared not return to Sparta with the army, but took refuge in 
the temple of Athena at Tegea; and being sentenced to death by his 
countrymen, passed the remainder of his days in the sanctuary. His son, 
Agesip'olis, succeeded to his throne. 

219. The Corinthian Wae. Athens, Corinth, Argos, and Thebes 
B C 39^387 """' ^°'™^'^ ^ ^^°^^ alliance against Sparta, which was soon 

strengthened by tlie addition of Eubrea, Acarnania, western 
IjOcris, Ambracia, Leucadia, and Chalcidicc in Thrace. The allies assem- 
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2.1. Battle of Cnidus. Their two successful battles of Corinth and 
CorouTa were far from compensating tbe Spartani for the disastroiH defeat 
which beiell them tbe b-ime season at Cnidus Conon who had spent tbe 
seven jears Hiiii,e In? divtrraie at jEgos Potami with Eiagoros of Cjprus 
now reappeared in alliance «ith the ancient foe of Grecie, against the 
bitter enemy ind riTil of Athens Artaxerxes ptrceiving the hatred nhich 
began to be felt against the eroning power of Sp'\rta bud sent envois to 
the principal citie'* of Greece to unite them m a league fur leaistance 
while he dispttched a large sum of mone\ to Conon to equip a fleet 
among tbe Greek* and Pbcenicnns of the sea board In command of this 
fleet Conon wis blockaded at Ciunus by the Spartan Pbarax but a re 
inforcement arriving for the Peraiins, the blockading squadron withdrew 
to fihodes The people of fbit islinl had unwillinglj endured so long 
the rule of the '^partins They rose against Phtrax compelled him to 
depart anl jiaced themselves under the protection of Cknon This al 
mini immediately siiled to Rholes and took posse'^slon of the island 



'' riiongli an Allienlan, Xejioplinn wns an exile, and preCerrei] the Iti 
of ^paitn to t)iOEe of bis native eit}*. Among the principal works or this hlsU)rlan 
nre tlie Anabasis, an account of the rebellion of Cyrus the Younger, and the retrent 
of the Ten Thousonfl ; the Hellentea. a history of tlie OreelKi from the elOBe of the 
peiioil deserihed hy Thneydldea to the battle of Mantlnea, B. C.S62; the Cyropadia, 
nn historical romance in praise of Cyrus tlic Great; and llie Memorabilia, a defense 
of the memory of Socrjites from the charge of Irjeligion. 
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then repaired to Ba! \1 n where he obtaiiiel a still more liberal griint of 
motie\ irom Aitaxeries lor the -ictue prosecution ol th« war. 

With the aid of Pi aitiabazus nhj «ai joined «ith huii in command, 
he equ pped a powerful fleet and ofiered battle to Piian der, the Spartan. 
admlr^l off Cnidui in t, ana The Peii=nn forte con^isliug of Greeks and 
Phanicians was supenor from the first and espeeiallj when Pisaiider was 
deserted in the course of the battle bv hia Asixtit, allies. He fought, 
lioneier with the bravery ot a Spartan until his death put an end to the 
contest More than half the fepartan fleet wis either captured or destroyed. 
As a result ot thia defeat the bj irtin empire fell even more rapidly than 
It had ri en eight jears before Conon and Pharnabazus sailed from port 
to ] rt and were recened is deliierers by all the Asiatic Greeks. The 
Siaitaii hannoiii e\er\ where fled before their irn\ il Abydiis and the 
rhiacian Chersoneiua alone nit! stood the power ot Athens and Persia, 

222 riie lollowing sj ring the fleet of Conon and Pharnabazus crowed 
the ^j,ein hid wistc the eastern b d rs of La a% and 
e'.tablished an Atheiii in gairison on h la 1 of Cythera. 
The Persian b\ gold and jromises assurefl the all lo h met at 

Corinth of hia untiilmg support agiinst bpartt anl h mpl ed the 
aeanien of the fleet in rebuilding the L;>ng "Wall 1 A I a d the 

fortifications of the Pirseus The remit 6erMi.es of Conon more tlun 
erased the memory of hia former disistera and he was hailed bj 1 is^ 
countrymen as a seconl founder of 4theni and restorer of her greatness 

325 The wi! was henceforth carried on la the Corinthian ti,rritorj, 
and the ma n object ot the alhea «aa to guard the three passes in the 
mountains which extend acros the southern part of the isthmus The 
mo^t westerly of tliese was defended bj the long nails i\hn,h ran from 
Corinth to Lechie urn the other two by strong girri>!ons of the allied 
troops The bpartins were at Sicyon whence they could easilj nuage the 
fertile plain, and plunder the countrj seats of the wealthj Corinthians 
The aristocratic party in Corinth began to complain, and to sigh for their 
ancient alliance with Sparta. The ruling faction, on the othe. hand 
invited a company of Argivea into the city, and massacred a large number 
of their opponents. The aristocrats avenged themselves by admitting 
Praxi'tas, the Spartan leader, within their long walls, and a battle was 
fotight within this confined space, in which the Corinthians were defeated. 
The Spartans destroyed a large portion of the walls, and, marching across 
the isthmus, captured two places on the Saronic Gulf. 

The Athenians, alarmed by the door being thus thrown open for the 
1 of their own territory, marched with a force of carpenters and 
masons to the isthmus, and aided the Corinthians to re- 
build t!ie walls. Tliey were building, however, for their 
;s; for the next summer, Agesilaiis, with the Spartan fleet, gained 
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pobie-is ou not nh of t) e vails bdt the j ort oi Lech eiim Se er i! other 
town*: on the Cor uthian Gilf with much booty and manj Lapu\fcs ilt.j 
fell mto his po'.session Thi Lacedasmoiimm hdw surroundid Cor nth on 
all -(ides and th Thebin'; desjairing of success tor the all ei ^ent en\oj3 
demd, iding petce 

234 ^\hile they ivtre st 11 in the presence of Agesihui he received 
news ff III unprecedented and n ortifjing disist r Iphicrites the Atlie 
nian had been fur two years drilling a troor ol mercenaries in i new 
sj'.tem of ti tcs which was intended to combine the ad\antageo of both 
heavy and ligh1>armed trDops He had | roved their efficiency in se\eral 
trials ai d was now ready tD tct them upon the &iartan battalion ohich 
WJS col sidered almost invincible The '^pirtins were returning to the 
camp at Lechasum — haMig escorted their Amjcla-an c mrades some 
distance on their way homeward t celebrate a leligious festival— wh ii 
they were ittacked in flank and rear with arrows and javelins Bill 
dened with then heavy am or they were unable to copi nith their ag le 
antagonists while their long pikes nere of little Use against the short 
swords of the pe/tcuis Th(\ broke at length in confusion ind many vere 
dri\en into the sea lollowed bj their a-iiilants who wrestled with and 
slew th m in the water 

225 The war in A a went on with larvmg ^luccea Thimbron the 
Spartan was defeated and slam bj the Persian Struthas r r »w 

with the t)lal loss (f his army ol S 000 men Aloi t the 
same lime an Athenian squ dron which was goin^ to assist E\nguraa 
against Peisn was eiptured by a Spartan fleet Thiisjbiilus was then 
sent with a laiger na\ il force with which he re estjibhshed Athenian 
power 111 the Propontia and le imposed the toll aiicientlj collected by 
Athens on all v sscls i issing out of tl e Euxiiie In the midst of this ex 
I edition Thra-sjbulua waa <ilain Tlie Siartans by icnewed exertions 
again became fur a time masters ot the straits but Iphicratc with his 
pelt ts sunrised their leader imong the passes ot Mount Ida andguned 
a d cibive V cforv which restored t! e Athenian supremacy m that region 

226. Peacp of Antalcidas The bjartans now made an tff rt tonaid 
peace by sending Antalcidas to the Persian court. The king b u 387 

accepted their propositions, and furnished means to enforce 
them. A lai^ fleet, commanded by Antalcidas and Tlribazns, visited the 
Hellespont, and by cutting off the supplies of com from the Eusine, threat- 
ened Athens with famine. All the states were now ready to listen to terms, 
and in a congress of deputies TiriHiazus presented the following proposi- 
tions: "King Artaxerxes thinks it just that the cities in Asia, and the 
islands of Clazomente and Cyprus should belong to him. He thinks it 
just to leave all the other Grecian cities, both small and great, independent, 
except Lemnos, Imhros, and Scyros, which arc to belong to Athens, as of 
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old." The Thebans at first objected, but being threatened with war by tlie 
Spartans, at length took the oath. The terms which thus prostrated Greece 
at the feet of Persia, were engraven on tablets of stone and set up in every 
temple. 

Tlie aecoiid period of Spartan supremacy was signalized by tlie abolition of 
free eovernments througliout Greece. Athens, under the Thirty Tyraiils, suffered 
for elglit months a ceigu or terror. ThcaJ^ybnlus, with the Athenian exiles, 
effected tlie expulsion of the (yranta, the restoration of free government, and a 
conservative reaction which occasioned among othei results thee\eculion of Soc 
rates. The Spartans pliindeied the sacred laud of Ells and expelled oi enslaved 
all the Messenians vlio remained upon their soil AgesUan'- succeeding Ills 
brothei' as king of Sparta, became involved In war with Persia. Ill the contest 
with Thebes, Lysander was killed, and the king Pausauias disgiaced During 
the Corintlilan War which fuUowed Spaita was victorious at Corinth and 
CorotiEGa, but suffered a disastrous oveithiow fiom (he Persian Heel under 
Conou, in Hie battle of Cnidue, which lesalted in the hudden downfall of her 
Bopramaey. The Long Walls of Alliens and tlie fortiflcations of tlie Pirtens were 
rebuilt, niider the Huperintendeiice of Lonon The Peace of Anlakldas gu\e la 
the Persian king a controlling voice lu Giecian affali"< with the soierelguty o/ 

Supremacy of Thebeo 

227. The Spartan hatred of Thebes was not allayed by the return of 

peace. To annoy the latter city, Platfea* wifi, rebuilt and 

as many as possible i f ih former citizens biought back An 

expedition against Olynthua gave OLcision for i more decided act of hos 

tility. PI ce b dis n h na 1 through Bceotia happened to approach 

Thebes n a festal day wl the citadel was ficupied only bv women 

Aided by n h w in seciet alliance with feparta, he seized 

the Cad a h d tl h 1 f he patriotic party put to death on i filie 

charge nd ff d It in the government whicb made Thebes 

only a b t all f Spa . The Lacedjemonianw pretended to join 

in the g n 1 1 t n f C ece at this oulrige but though they dis 

missed Ph b da. h L p tl C idmea 

22S. OLiSTHiAN War. The war in Macedonia wis no« prosecuted 
B C 382 *'''*'' ^^^ "'*' ''^ Thebes Olynthus, in the Chalcidian penin- 

sula, had become the bead of a powerful confederiej of 
Grecian cities; but Acan'thus and Apollo nia refused to join it and 
applied to Sparta for help, Amyn'taa king of Macedonia took their part, 
and joined his troops with those of Eudamidas Ohntlius, bj means of 
its excellent cavalry, held out bravely f<r four years but at last it fell, 
and the league was dissolved. Thi, Macedonian porta returned into sub- 
jection to Amyntas, wliile the Greek Lities jomed the Spart&n alliance 

'J See p. lej. 
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the e\i)p>> Unible to enter upon war nith Spartx the Atl en ins ;,on 
sent^'d to aicriflce their t« j gener ils who 1 id rendeied thi, mist ethuent 
aid to the Thebans One was e'^ecuted and the (ther hftMng fled iiis 
sentenced t> banishment The Thebana feared that the\ should he left 
tj fight single liandid agiiust toparta In order tn comj«l Athens to 
take part in the war they bnbed Spho'dnaa the bpartui gencril to in 
lade her territ rj He entered Attica in the night and committed 
various ravages 1 ut retired the next daj Ihe hpartan government dis 
claimed all knowledge of the nffur and brought Sphodrias to trul for 
it but thrcugh the influence of Agesilaus he wis icquitted Athenb 
immediately mtde an active alliance uith Thebee and a di.claratuii of 
vvir against her nnuent ri\al 

2S2 A new confederacj was now formed on the plan of that of Delos 
includmg in its most prosperous period, se\entv cities 
Athens was the head but the independence of the members 
was carefuUj guarded A congress at Athena regiiHted the shire of 
each m the genoril e\pen5cs The f jrtificitions of Pirteua were com 
pleted new ships <if ivir were built and all the allies hTatened fornard 
their contingents of troops In Thebea the Sacred Bind wjs formed — 
a heivy armed battalion consisting of three hundred chosen citizens ot 
the noblest limihes bound to eich other hj ties of the closest friend 
ship Though Pelopidas was bceotarch Epaminondas had the most 
prominent share in the drill and discipline of the troop 

During two summers the army of Agesihus invaded the countrv and 
It r rs-a7B earned its depredations to the \erj gates of Thebes The 
third ye ir the Thebins held the passtj. of Mount Oithseron, 
and kept out the invaders The bpartana were no longer successful at 
sea They were thoroughly defeited off Naxoa by the Athenians «ho 
thus regained their maritime empire m the East while in the western 
seas Corcjri Cefhillenn and the neighboring tribe- on the mainland 
g , 3- loined the Athenian alliance The Thebana viere no less 

notorious on \\n\ Dunne the two vear* that thev were 
free from ''lartin inva'sion most of the Bcertian cities submitted to 
their control In 374 B C all Spartins were expellel free g(vemments 
were restore! to cver\ citv except Orchomenus and CliTronea and the 
Bceotian Tea^e was revived The Phocians who had twenty yeara 
before invited the bpartana into central flreece were now the obiects of 
vengeance and not the less beciuse the treasures rf Dcljhi would be the 
prize f f the victor But Clcombrotus came to the iid of the Phoeians 
and the aggressDn wis checked 

288. The Athenians had now various reasons for mmit} against Thebes 
and messengers were sent to Sparta with proposals <-f peace Thij were 
eagerly accepted ; but the inopportune restoration of the Zacynthinn exiles 
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by Timo'tlieus, son of Conon, at this crisis, broke off the negotiatious, and 

war was renewed. It was carried on in tlie western sea, with 

gieat expense and no gain to either parlj the inaiii object 

of the Spartans being the conquewt oi Corcj ra and of tl e Atheni ii s the 

protection of its independence At length ali parties were iitarj of war 

nod 1 general congress was appointed at feparLi in the spnng oi 3/1 

234. PcACi. OF Cai, lias * It was agreed that the Spartan garriaoi s 
bhould be withdrawn from e^erj citj, and independence becured t ill 
Athens and her illies signed the treaty sepirateh but Sparta took the 
oaths lor the «hole Lated^emonian Confederacy When the Thebans were 
called upon Epiraiiiondas refused to aign except lor the whole BMOlian 
League claiming tliat ihebes waa is rifchtfullj the so^erelgn citi of 
Bosotia ih Sparti ot Laconia He defended his view in a sj eech <: f great 
eloquence, but Ageailaus w ii \iolentlj incensed Peice was eincluded 
between the other stites but Thebes and 'iparta continued at wai 

23a The (.ouiage of the Thebana seemed to the rest of the C reeka like 
madness and it w !>* believed that a very few weeks would see them (.rushed 
by the overwhelming power of Sparta Bnt Thebes now povsessed the 
greatest general whom Greece ever produced Knowing his own power 
and the value of those new tatties nl ich were destined to supersede the 
Spartan system he revived the drooping confidence of his countrjmen 
reasoned down Ihiir c*il omens or invented good ones and bj his own 
greatness f f s ul sustainid the bp rit of i iihDie nation 

28fi Battle of Leuc'tra Cieomlrotus the &]artin wis ilreodv in 
Phocis with a considerable army He began with energv ly p ._ ri 

seizing Creusia on the Criasiein Gulf with twelve Theban 
vessels which laj in the harboi thus providing at once a base of sup 
plies and a line of retreat Hl then marched ilong the Gulf of Corinth 
into Bcectiu and encamped upon the plains of Leuclra Three of the 
seven bceotarchs nere s much alarmed as to propose retreating upon 
Thebes and fendins their wives and children for safet) to itbens but 
their plan was overruled Epammondas and Pelopidas were alert an 1 
cheerful Tliough outnumbered by the Spartans the) si arranged their 
forces as to be always superior at the actual ]K)int of contact instead of 
engaging all at once which had been the unitorm method in Oretian war 
fare The Theban left was a dense column fifty deep led by the fe icred 
Band This was hurled upon the Laced semoni an nght whieh contained 
their iboieest troops led by Clef mbrotus himself while the Theban center 
and nght, facing the Spartan allies, were kept out of action. The onset of 



'So cnlled fi'oni one of the Atlionlan envoys, wlio, being liereilltar 
at Spnrta (n lerni nearly corresponaing (fl our modern consul), liad a leading part 
In the n^otinlion. His persona! character was worthless, and Ills Inflnence 
slight. 
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the Thebiii w is irresistilile. Never had moie fu fi It n b n 

on anj Grec a i bat le field. The Spartans inaiiitiii 1 h t u 

but Cleombrotus n is mortally wounded, his whole d n d n t 

their camp and the victory of the Thebuna was c mpl t Th all es f 
the Spartans many ol whom were present more ii gl f tl a h 
scarcely regretted the result of the battle. 

At Sparta the fatal news was not permitted to iiit uj t tl ft 1 h 
in progress. All signs of mourning were forbidde pt n th p f 

those whose relatives had survived the defeat, Th d t wa 
theless, the greatest that had ever befallen Sparta, H flu n ad 
atroyed, even over the Peloiionneaian cities. He d p d n n th f 
the Corinthian Gulf were divided between the Theba 1 Jas tj t 

of Pbene, in Thessaly, a man of singular talent ai 1 b und d i t 
who aimed at the sovereignty of all Greece. The Tl b lad tdl 
alliance but they began to be alarmed hv the extent of his projects and 
all Greece wis relie\ed when he was assassmattd m 3^0 The Spartan 
soiereigntj iihich had listed thirty four jeirs since the bittk of ,iE^o& 
PotaniL now gave wa\ to the Theban SLPREMVCi (B C 3"l-362) 

S37> The Matitineans seized the occision to revenge their tormer 
wrongs ind besought the aid of Epamm tidat, He entered Arcidia with 
an army near tie enl ot tie jeir 3"ii and was joined hj Ai^vi^ an 1 
Eleaiia who inciea'^ed his number tj 70 000 men By thi, entreatus of 
his allies he marched into Liimia and adv inted upon 'Iparta itsilf 
During all the centuries that the fam( tf b] irtan vilor hid held Greece 
nnd isia in a«e the "Spartan women had ne\er aeen an enem> in arms 
and the unwilled citj was non filled with terror But the energ> of old 
ting Agesilaus was equal to its deRnse He repulsed the cavalrv of 
Epiminondis who retired d «n the valiev of the Eurotis burning ind 
plundering as he went and then returned to Arcadia 

288 llie main objects of his expedition were ja to he fulfilled A 
mil n of Arcadian towns had already been formed which Epaminondaa 
milled to orginize ind strengthen Lest jealons> should be excited bi 
the choice jf any existing place is capital of the league x new city 
called Megalop olis was buiH and peopled bj colonists from foity tovin= 
Here a congre&s ot deputies cilled the Ten Thousanl wis to be reg 
uhrlv convened and i standing arm\ of deputies from the larioiis cities 
was also rai'^ed 

25*). A still mure cherished plan wis the rest ration of thi M i ii is 
For thiee hundred jears this noble rice hil been fugtve ind exiled 
while its lands were m the possession of the L cediemonians The exiles 
weie now recalled bj the letfir ofEpimnondas from the shore* of Itily 
Sicily Africa and Asn and cagerh sprang to irn a for the recoic \ of 
their ancient =eat The citil 1 ff Uli m w xs f jrt fied inew aid the 
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town of Me'-aene, whicli arose upon the ntetern slcje ft the mountiiu 
naa protected bj strong walls The Messenian territories extended south 
i>ard to the gulf which bore their name, and northward to EIis and 
Arcidia 

240. Conimon jealousy of Thebes new led to a closer alhance between 
Athens and fcparta Their fjrces. were united m guarding the moiintjin 
passes of the lathmus in order to preient another invasion ol the Pelopon 
nesus Epiminondai howeier broke their line by defeat new 
mg a Spartan division and biiyon deserted the Spartan for 

the Theban alliance The Thebans were in their turn defeated in in 
attack upon Corinth and thur enemies were strengthened 1 > a squadron 
which irrned at LeLhteum from DionysiU'i of bjncuae bearing two 
thousand a«\iliaries trom Gaul and bpain 

241. The Teaell&s Battle The Arcadians, meanwhile, rejoicing in 
their nenly acquired power became ambitious to share the p r i™ 
soTcreigntj with Thebes, as Atheiii did with Sparta Under 

their leader, Lycome'des, who had fir5t proposed the lengue the^ gained 
sereril advantages m the West and completed the overthrow of the Spartan 
power in the Messenian part of the peninsula In a later enterprise they 
were routed however, with great sliughter bj the Spartans, who lost not 
a m in in the engagement, and gaie it therefore tlie name of the 'Teirleas 
Bittle The Thehans did not mourn this defeat of their allies which 
had the effect of curbing their pride and showing their need of protec 
tion from the sovereign state 

The ".ime \ear the Theban=, under Pelopidas organized a league among 
the cities )f Thesfxly and formed an alliance with Macedonia Among 
the hostages sent from tie Maredonian court was the \oung pnnee 
Philip son of \m\ntas now fifteen jejrs of age, who was destine! to 
act an important part in the later history of Greece 

242 In tho jcars J67 and 366, the Thcbans obtained from the Persian 
king that sanction of their power which the pe<ice of Antalcidas had 
rendered necessary or, at least cusfomarj in Greece Artaxerxes recog 
niaed the Hellenic supremacv of Thebes, and the independence of Mes 
sene and Amphip'olis decided a dispute between the Arcadians and 
Elean% in favor of the latter and commanded Athens to reduce her 
na\\ to a peace footing This roval rescript niturallv provoked a violent 
opposition among the states ot Greece and when Pelopidis visited Thea 
sa,lj to obtain compliance with its terms, he w la seized and imprisoned 
by Alexander of Pherre The Thebana instantly sent a force to recoier 
or avenge their ambassador But unhappih Epammondas was now de- 
graded from command the armj was defeated, and barely escaped total 
destruction The great general was serving as a pruate m the ranks, 
he, was called b\ his comrades to be their leader and conducted them 
A H— 2.1 
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safely home. He then received the command of a second expedition, 
which secured the release of Pelopidaa. 

Two years later Peiopidas himself conducted an army against Alexaii- 
der ind gained a great victon o er him at Cyn'oeeph'alce. 
Eage at the sight of his oil enemy overcame his pi'udence, 
and he fell furinuily fighting in the midst of Alexander's guards. The 
Thehaiis felt more griet at hib deith than joj in the victory, but they did 
not fail to follow it up with a fresh army which stripped Alexander of all 
hia possessions except thi. city of Pherie, and established Theban supremacy 
throughout northern Greece. 

243. The war in the Peloponnesus was now varied by an act of sacrilege. 
The Arcadians seized the Sacred Grove at Olympia during the vear of the 
fe«ti\il e\pelled the Lleins from their auferiision of the gamei and in- 
stalled the Pisatans in their place A large armv of the Arcadians and 
their allies was preient to enforce this irregular proLeeiing The Eleana 
came up in the midst of the g^mes supported by their allies the Acha^ns, 
and •) battle nasfcught on thi sicred ground The lery temjle of Olympic 
Zeus became i fortress and the gold and noij statue bj Phidias looked 
donn upcn a scene of itn|reeedented strife The tiefl'sury ot the shrine 
was deapoiled bj the invaders Arcadia itself was divided b( this impious 
act llie Mantineaiis refused all share in the spoils and were on thit 
lecount proclaimed traitor) to the league Peace wis it length made 
with Elis but two part es remained in Arcadia tl e Mantmeani iti alli 
ance with Sparta and the Te^eans ^Mth the other towns which faiorcd 
Thebes, Hostilities were trequcit and envoys were sent to Epaminondas 
demanding his intervention 

244 In the Bummt,r of 362 B t the great general invade 1 Pelopon- 
nesus for the fourth and list time 4.t Tegea he wai joined by his allies, 
nhile Agesilaus moied with a Spartan force tiward Mantinea Placed 
thus between the liing and his capital Lpammondas seued the occasion 
to make a sudden attaik upon bparta Agesilaus heard of it in time to 
return and though a bittle was fought m the \er) streets of the capital, 
the invader was Lom£clled to retire With his usual swiftness Epami- 
nondas moved back to surprise Mantinea while the Spartan armj was 
withdiawn The citizens w ith their si ives w ere d spersed in tl e fiel 1 for 
It was the time of har^e^^t but a troop of Athenian cavaln had j st ar 
rived and though t red and hungrj thej succeeded ii r j 1= g tl e 
Thebins 

246 Battle op Mai.tinea It was now evident that great 1 attle 
must tike place and the elei *ted plain between Tegea and Mant nea n 
closed on every side by mountains was the destinid field Tl e Th bans 
on arnving laid down their irms as if preparing to encan p a d the 
Spartins inferring that the* did not mein to fight dispersed themselves 
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in some confusion. Some were tending tlieir horses, some unbuckling their 
breastplates, when they were surprised by the charge of the deep aisd heavy 
column of Breotian troops, which Epaminondas had swiftly put in order for 
attack. The Spartans fought bravely, but under the disadvantage which 
disorder always occasions, they were unable to recover themselves at once, 
Epaminondas seized tie moment to lead a band of chosen troops directly 
upon the enemy's center. The Mantlneans and Spartans turned and fled; 
but at this moment tie Theban general fell, pierced with a mortal wound. 
His followers stood paralyzed with dismay, unable to pursue and reap the 
advantage he had prepared for them. The Spartans acknowledged them- 
selves defeated, by requesting permission to bury their dead, but both 
armies erected trophies of victory. 

246. Epaminondas, with the spear-head in his breast, was carried off the 
field. He first assured himself that the battle was won, then tried to make 
a disposition of his command; but the two generals whom he would have 
chosen were already slain. "Then make peace," was his last public com- 
mand. The spear-liead ivns now removed, and with the rush of blood 
which followed it, his life passed away. No Greek ever more truly mer- 
ited, by character and talent, the title " Great." Many of the worthiest 
who succeeded him took him for their model; and even the Christian ages 
have seen none who better fulfilled the description of a brave knight, 
" without fear and without reproach." The greatness of Thebes began and 
ended with Iiis public career. After the fatal result of the battle of Man- 
tinea, she fell to her former position. 

247. Pence was made, leaving all parties in the same position as before 
the war. Agesilaus, untamed by his eighty years, sought a field of glory 
beyond the sea, Tachos, king of E^ypt, had asked the aid of Sparta in his 
revolt against Persia, Agesilaus went to his a^istarice, at the head of a 
thousand heavy-armed troops. The appearance of the little, lame old man, 
utterly destitute of the retinue or splendor of a king, eseited the ridicule 
of the Egyptians; but when he transferred his aid from T.ichos to iNcc- 
tan'abis, who had risen againit him, the importance of the little Spartan 
was felt, for Nectanabia obtamed the throne Agesikus d:d not lue to 
bear back to Sparta bis honni-u and rewards He died on the road to 
Cyrene, and bis body, embalmed in wax, was coniejed with n «. ^i 
great pomp to his native city. An ancient oracle had fore- 
told that Sparta would lose her power under a lame sovereign. It was now 
fulfilled, bilt through no fault of the king. Agesilaus had all the virtues 
of bis countrymen, without their common faults of avarice and deceit ; and 
he added a warmth and tenderness in friendaliip which Spartans rarely 
possessed. He has been called "Sparta's most perfect citizen and most 
consummate general, in many ways, perhaps, her greatest man." 

248. The Social Wak. Athens still maintained her wars in the north ; 
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by sea. against Alexander of Pherie, iind by land against Miiceiiouia and 
the Thracian princes. The aecond period of Atlieniim greatness readied 
ifs heiglit in tlie year 358, when Eubrca, the Ohersonesus, and Amphipolia 
were again subdued. In that year a serious revolt, called the Social War, 
was begun by Ehodes, Cos, Chios, and Byzantium, Sestus and other towns 
on the Hellespont joined in the quarrel, and Mauso'lus king of Caria sent 
lid to the msuigents The war was inglorious •\n& exh lustiie tj Athens 
To obtain meins of piyiiin their sailors the commanders iided \rtabazua 
in his le^olt against Persia jnd thereby incurred the ^eugemce of the 
great king Athena lad to tonient to the independence ot the four rebel 
states in orkr to a\oid still greater lobses and calamities Durnig the 
four years th it her ittention lu 1 been thus absorbed Philip of Macedon 
had been able to grasp all her depnndenues on the Therm uc Gulf and 
thus to extend hia power as far la the Penei « 
2i9 liir ^ACRFi) \\ae Bnnng the irogress f the '■oc al \\ar 
1 lothcr fata! quarrd be^an in central Greece through the 
Lunity ot Thebes and Phucii Driven to fight for tier 
etistence the Phociana seized the aacred treiaurea at Delphi which en 
ibled them to raise and maintiin a Hrge arin\ of mercenaries and e^en 
to bribe some of the neighboring states either to aid them or remain 
neutral Their firat general Philome'luH was defeated and lain at Titlio 
lea His brother OnomaKchus who succeeded to his command used tie 
Del^hiin treasures, with still leas scruple beside conliscating the pnperty 
ot all who o] rosed him By these means he i,onquered Locns and Dor s 
iii\aded Btcotia and captured Orchomenus 

2a0 Ljcophron tyrant of Pherie now sought his ud againat Philip of 
Placed) n, whole increasing power pressed heavilj uponTheasaly Phajl Ins, 
who first led a force to the aid of Ljcophron, was defeated ; but Onomar- 
chua himaelf marched into Thessaly, worsted the king in two pitched battles, 
and drove him from the country. He then returned into Bceotia, where he 
captured Coroutea, but was recalled into Thessaly by another invasion of 
ii C K' Philip. Thi'i time his fortune changed ; he was defeated, and, 

with many other fugitive, plunged into the sea, hoping to 
reach the Athenian ships which were lying ofl" shore to watch the battle. 
He perished, and his body, falling into the hands of Philip, was crucified 
as a punishment of hia sacrilege. 

251. This battle secured the ascendency of Philip iii The-saly He 
established a more popular government in Pher^ tool, and gxriiaonfd 
Magnesia, and tlien advanced upon Thermopyltc. The Athenians antici 
[lated the danger, and guarded the pass with a strong foice But the 
liberty of Greece was destined to be sacrificed to hir internal dissensions 
The Sacred War had continued eleven years, when the Thebaus called m 
the aid of Philip to complete the destruction of Phoci' The Athenians 
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now remained neutral, and Philip passed Tliermopylfe without opposition. 
In a short campaign he crushed Phocia, iind was admitted as a member of 
the Ampbictyonic Council, in the place of the conquered state. 

252. Athens was now the only power in Greece capable of opposing fbe 
Macedonian ting, and Athens was no longer possessed of a Miltiades, a 
ConoD, or a Themistocles. A great orator, however, had arisen, and when 
Oiynthus sent envoys to implore aid against the invader, who b c sia 
was now attacking the Chalcidian cities, tlie eloquence of De- 
mosthenes aroused some faint show of their former spirit. The attempted 
rescue was defeated, however, by treachery within the walls; and, in 347, 
Olynthus fell. The threefold peninsula was now in the power of Philip, 
and he was able to push his interests throughout Greece rather by intrigue 
than force. Even in Athens a powerful party, sustained by his bribes, 
labored to undermine the efforts of the true patriots, of whom Demosthenes 
was chief iEs chines wis the mo utli piece oi the Macedonian jarty an 
orator second only to Demosthe les himself, and won to Philip a side prob- 
ably more by flatteries than gifth He constantly urged peace with the 
king, while Demosthenes as soon as he perceived the extent of Pliilips 
designs opposed them with all the unsparing vehemence of his nature. 
His FhilifpKS are the mtst forcible eximjles m anj liiiguige ol bold 
and eloquent opposition to an unjust usurpation (1 power 

253. In 340 war was declaied on accrunt of the agressions of Philip 
on the Bos[horus ind the Second feacred War which broke b C d^ 
out in the following year, gave him a reason for again passing 
Thermopyl£e, He wns now appointed general-in-chief of the Ampbictyonic 
forces, and thus gained a position in the very heart of Greece, which he did 
not fail to use fcr h own adiantage 

25i The Thebana in alarm ipphed to Athens for aid which was not 
refused The irn les met m battle at ChKrone^ and the ^y^ ,_b.c.338. 
vittorv of Pliili] gave the de ith blow to Grecian inde 
pendence All the states except Spirta acknowledged his ao^erei^ntv, 
and he was n ale f^eneraliaainio of the Hellenic lorcei m tie war now 
prniected agiinst Persii. To overawe the hostility of Sparta he m iril cd 
through the Peloponnesus to the southern extremity and rtt irned i v the 
western coast meeting no serioui* opposition 

Philips death bj assassination interrupted the mo\traent against the 
Persiaufl and for i mon ent renved the hopes of the patnots; but the 
M'icedon an i.irt> proailed under the youthful Alexander who surpassed 
bis father both sa general and is king 

HEC-fi.n'X'Tjr.A.Tiorr 

'fpartaclelr jed tl e 01) nil ai oonfedeincv and Izel upon Thebes, which 
vias reso cd fl i thiee years Ij Pelopid is a li h!-; fell w exile Atheus re- 
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the bead of Uiu jiew Ureotlnn League. The treaty uf CalLias secured pence :itnoug 
uU the states, except TLiebes aud Spiii'tu. The victory ol Epamtnouilns over tlie 
tjparlaiis at Leuctra eslabllalied the Thebau supremacy, which was i-ecognlzed 
and supported by Uie Persians during the I'emalQlDg years of his lire. He four 
times Invaded Pelo)>ounesus; organized an Araadlaii confederacy, witli the new 
city, M^alopolis, at lis head ; restored the exited Messenlans hi the lands of their 
ancestors ; twice attacked Spnrta ilself ; and, tlnally, trluinphEi) and fell at Man- 
tinea. Agesllans died ou hla returu from Egypt, wliei-e Ills aid hnd secured the 
tlirono to Nectnnabis. Athens declined front her necond period of greatness in 
consequence of the Social War, B. C. 337-865. The PUoclaus, with the Delphio 
treasures which they confiscated, gained ascendency in centi'al Oreece, but Innt 
It In war with Philip o( Macedon. This king ended the Sacred War (B, C. 357-318) 
by the destruction of Phocls, assumed her place in the Ainphictyonic Council, 
conquered the Chalcldlan peninsntas, led the allied forces in the F^lccond Sacred 
War, and by his victory at Chieronea established his supremacy over Greece. 
His son Alexander Inherited his civil and mllittiry command. 
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BOOK IV. 



History op the Macedonian Empire and the Kingdoms 
formed feom it, until iheie conquest by the komans, 

FiKST Period. Frfim the Bixe of the Monarchy to ike Pealh of Akxander 
the Grfot, about B C. 700-323. 

1. The Kingdom of Macedon, lying north of Thessaly and east of 
Illyr'icum, was of little importance before the rei^'n of Philip II., whose 
aggressions ended the independent history of Greece. (See Book III, 
i?. 24S-254.) In 507 B. C, Amyntas I. submitted to Darius Hjstaspes; 
and fifteen years later, in the first expedition of Mardonius, tlie country 
became a mere province of the Persian empire, the native kings governing 
as tributaries. After Xerxes' relre.it, B, C, 480, Macedonia became free 
again, and began to push eastward along the northern coast of the ,^gean. 
Here it met two rivals; the new TTiracian kingdom of Sitalces upon its 
eastern frontier, and the Athenian power in the Greek cities of the Chal- 
cidian peninsulas. 

2. When Athens was prostrated by her Sicilian disasters, the short but 
brilliant reign of Ar'chda'us I. {B. C. 413-399) laid the foundation of 
Macedonian greatness. He improved his country by roads, strengthened 
it by forts, and introduced a better discipline into the army. His death 
was followed by forty years of great tumult, a continued scene of plots 
and assassinations, to recount which would only confuse without profiting 
the student. When Pcrdiccas III, died in battle, he left an infant son, 
Amyntai, under the regency of his brother Philip. At least five other 
princes claimed the crown; the victor ons Ulynaiis occupiid the western 
provinces, and Thrace and Preo'nia were readv to ibsorb the eastern 

3. Philip overcame all these perils vnth admirable spirit ind ■\b liti 
He made himself king instead of his nephew defeated the lilyriins and 
took advantage of the Social War to seize Araphipolis Pylna ind Potidtea 
He pushed the Macedonian, boundai) eastward as far as the Nestua and 
built the town of Philjp'pi for the prote t on of the grid niines Tl ps 

coil 
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had fallen into neglect during the wars of Athens, but under his improved 
management they soon yielded a yearly revenue of a thousand talents 
($1,250,000). 

4. Philip, in his youth, had spent three years in Thebes, where he had 
studied the tactics of Epaminondaa, as well as the language, character, and 
politics of the Greeks. On coming to power, he devoted unwearied atten- 
tion to the drilling of his army, until it far surpassed that of any Hellenic 
state. No less skilled in diplomacy than in military science, he knew how 
to take advantage of the rivalries in Greece, and the corruptibility of all 
parties, to play off one against the other, and so render himself supreme. 
His rapid movements made him seem to be in many places at the same 
moment, and no circumstance which either threatened or favored his 
interesla escaped his eye. 

5. The Oiynthian War ended with the capture of thirty-two cities in 
Chalcidice ; the Sacred War made Philip master of Phocis and head of the 
Amphictyonic League. In eastern Thrace, the Athenians found aid in the 
Persians, who were already alarmed by the rapid rise of the Macedonian 
power, and Perin'thus and Byzantium were thus saved for a time. Philip 
was victorious (B. C. 339) against a Scythian prince of what is now Bul- 
ga'ria; and though lie was defeated and wounded on his return, in a battle 
with tlie Trihalli, his plots went on with uninterrupted success. The 
Second Sacred War gave him supremacy in central Greece, and the 
victory at Clueronea prostrated all remaining opposition. The Congress 
at Corinth (B. 0. 337) acknowledged his headship and appointed him to 
lead the Greek forces against Persia. The advanced guird of the Macedo- 
nian army was already in Asia, when Philip was ossa'^inated, during the 
fcstiiitjes attending the marriage of his daughter B C 336. 

6. In the midstof Philip's early victories he had heard of the birth of 
his son Alexander at Pella. He wrote immed ately toi his friend Ar*- 
istot'le,* expressing his joy that the young prince was born during the 
life of tlie" philosopher to whom he could most gladly commit his education. 
On the same day that Alexander was born, the temple of Artemis at Eph- 
esus was burnt to the ground. The priests and soothsayers, regarding the 
fire as an evil omen, ran about the city beating their breasts and crying 



" Arisl«tle was a native of Stagl'ra, a Chalcidlan sea-port. His father hail been 
pbj^cian to Aiui'iitHS II., the father of Philip ; imd the prince aud the philoso- 
pher in their boyhood formed a friendship, which outlasted the life of the former 
and was inherlled by his son. The enlarged political views of Alexander, his fond- 
ness for discover}' and physical science, his lively interest In literatui-e, especially 
th poem f Hon and his love of the noble and great in character, were 
ia g 1) doe to his tea her's Influence. When lie became the conqueror of Asia, 
I e a Bed e coUecIl ns of plants and animals, from all hi.? provinces, to be 
t t A 1 t 11 »h fouiul In (hem the materials for valuable works on 
■u t al Hi I J 
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U ud This d <, ha. 1 rough t forth the scourge ind distioyer of Asia 

7. 4t the ige of sixteen Ale\ander «■»? left regent cf the kingdom 
during his fathers cam]. iign igaintvC Bjzantium At Ch'eronea twj VLira 
lat(,r he led a corps of Macedonini jouth agunst tin Sxcred Bai d if 
Thebes and the victory «aa mainly due to his courage and impetuositj 
Upon the death of his f ither ileiander at twent\ years of "i^e iscended 
a throne hi-set with manj dangers He expelled or killed hi? nearest 
rivals marLhed into GcecLe ind convened 

at Corinth a new congress which conferred 
upon him the stme dignities an! powers 
iri\iou'!ly griiited to his fttlier then in 
stantly returaing to Macedon he signally 
defeated his eneraie:^ on the west and ncrth 
bome of whom he pursued e\en he\ond the 
D luube During these i-ampaigns i faise 
lejort ol hts death reached Greece and 
Thebes seized the occabion to revolt But 
Alexinder appealed suddenly befDre her 
gates stcrmed and took the city which by 
way ol warning to others he eomplctclj de 
strojed — sauiig onlj the house of Pindar 
the poet^ — and eithei enalared or masiacrcd 
the inhabitants. 

8. Greece was now awed nto submission 
and ^.lexander prepared to execute his 
father >! and his own schemes of isiitic 
conquest In the spring ot 334 B C he 
crossed the Hellespont with 3^000 men 
The Persians awaiting him at the Gramcus "oiVlaif "'"""''™ 
nere defeated and Alexander with his usual 

celerit\, oierran Asia Minor which aubmitted «ith httie opposition 
Memnon, a Ehodnn Greek in the service rf Danus and his greatest 
general desired to carry the war into Macedonia by means of the o^er 
whelming fleet of the Perwans His movements detained Alexander some 
months neir Ihe .aigean coast bnt his deith in the spnn^ cf 333 B t 
left the invader free t> march toward the heart ol the empire Dar us kd 
a vast array to the [lain of the Orontes where he might ha\e hid the ad 
vantage o\er his assailant, but Alexander lingered in the Cihcian mountain 
pasBca, until the Persian king was impatient and came to meet him. The 
battle of Issus (B. C. 333, Nov.) resulted in the defeat of the Persians with 
great slaughter, 

9. Instead of following Darius, Alexander proceeded to conquer the sea- 
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coast of the Me(iit«rr mean aa f-ir a-- Lgj pt, thub pro\ idnio lor the security 
of Macedon and Greece Moat of the Pluenician cities submitted aa he 
approached, but Tyre withstood hini aeveu months When it was taken 
(R 0. 332, July) f,000 of ifa people were massai-red and 30,000 sold into 
slavery Gaza i\aa captured after a aiege of two months Accoi'diug to 
Josephui, the conqueror then marched upon Jerusalem The high priest, 
Jad'du I came forth to meet him, wearing the breastpl ite of precious stones 
and the miter inscribed with the Hoh Name Aliiander prostrated him- 
self with profound rev erence before the pricat, aiid explained to hia follow- 
ers that in a viBion, before leaving Europe, he had seen such a figure,^ 
which had invited hira to the conquest of Asia The high priest pointed 
out to him the prophecies of Daniel concerning his career and Alexander, 
in adding the Jews to hia empire, ovLmpted them from tribute every sev- 
enth yeir when, according lo then law, thej could neither sow nor reap. 

10. In Egypt the IHacedonian king waa gladly welcomed, for tlie people 
hated the Persians for having insulted their gods and profaned their tem- 
ples. At the western mouth of the Nile he founded a new capital, which 
he designed as the commercial exchange of the eastern and western worlds, 
Alexandria, with its great advantages of position, soon became a rich and 
magnificent city. A leaa judicious proceeding of the conqueror waa a toil- 
some march across the desert to the temple of Amun. He was rewarded, 
however, in being saluted by the priests as the son of the god, a distinction 
which Alexander greatly valued. 

11. Turning to tlie north and east, Alexander now sought the grand 
contest which was to transfer to him the dominions of Cynis. He had 
purposely given Darius time to collect the entire force of his empire, so 
that one battle might decide ita fate. The battle of Arbela (B. C. 331, Oct.) 
has been described in Book II, As ite result the three capitals, Susa, Per- 
sep'olis, and Babylon, surrendered almost without resistance; and Alexander 
might, without further effort, have assumed the pomp and ease of an Ori- 
ental monarch. But his restless spiiit carried him on to the conquest of 
the eastern provinces and India. He first marched into Media, where 
Darius had rallied the remnants of his forces to oppose him, but on his 
approach the dethroned king fled through the Caspian Gates to Baetria. 
Before Alexander could overtake him, he was murdered by his rebellious 
satrap, Bessus, who aaaumed the title of king of Persia. 

12. The Greek mercenaries of Darius, who had formed hia most effective 
force, were now added to the army of the conqueror. From province to 
province Alexander marched, receiving submission and organizing govern- 
ments. Bessus fled into Sogdiana, but was taken, and suffered a cruel death 
for his treason and usurpation. A new city of Alexandria was founded on 
the Jaxartes ; and having chastised the Sfythians to the northward, the con- 
queror returned to Baetria, where he spent the winter of 329 B. C. 
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13. The genius of Alexander began to be disgraced by tlio pride and 
unscrupulous cruelty of aa Eastern king. He adopted the Persian dress 
and ceremonial, and required his courtiers to prostrate themselves before 
liim, as to a divinity rather than a mortal. He had already put to death 
his friend Philo'tas, on an unproved charge of plotting against his life ; and 
the aged Parme'nio, father of Philotas, was subjected without trial to a 
similar fate. At Bactria, in a drunken revel, Alexander murdered his 
friend Clitus with his own hand, 

14. During his two years' war against Sogdiana, Alexander captured a 
mountain fortress, where Oxyar'tes, a Bactrian prince, had deposited his 
family. Eoxa'na, one of the princesses, became the wife of the conqueror. 
In the spring of 327 B. C, the Macedonian army crossed the Indus and 
invaded the Punjab. No resistance was encountered until it reached the 
Hjdas'pes, where Porus, an Indian king, was drawn np with his elephants 
and a formidable body of men. An obstinate battle resulted in the defeat 
and capture of Porus ; but his brave spirit t.o commanded the respect of 
his conqueror, tliat he was permitted to relaiii hu, kingdom. 

\lexander founded two cities near the Hj daspes, one named Buceph'ala, 
in honor of his fi^orite horse, which died there, and the other, NjcEe'a, in 
commemorition oi his victories. He gave orders for the building of a fleet 
from the Indian forests, while, he ad\anced with his army still farther to 
the eastward Ail the tribes as far as the Hypha'sis (Sutlej) were con- 
quered one by one. On arriving at that river, the Macedonians reftised to 
go farther They declared that they had more than fulfilled the terms of 
their enhstment and that they were worn out by the hardships of eight 
unprecedented campaigns. 

15. Alexander was compelled to turn hack. His fleet was now ready, 
and he descended the Hydaspes to the Indus, in the autumn and winter 
of 327 B. C. Hia army marched in two columns along the banks, the 
entire valley submitting with little resistance. Two more cities were 
founded, and left with Greek garrisons and governors. Arriving at the 
Indian Ocean, Near'chus was sent with the fleet to the Persian Gulf, 
while Alexander returned by land. His march through Gedro'sia was the 
most severe of all his operations, the army suffering for the want of food 
and water. At Pura he obtained supplies, and proceeded through Kcrman 
to Pasargadse, and thence to Persepolis. Arriving at Susa in the spring 
of 325 B.-C, he allowed his army some months of needed rest, while iie 
began to organize the vast empire which he had so rapidly built up. 

10. Desiring to unite his eastern and western dominions by every bond 
of sympathy and common interest, he assigned to eighty of his oflicers 
Asiatic wives with rich dowries. He had himself set the example by 
taking for his second wife Barsi'ne, daughter of Darius III. ; and when 
l«n thousand of the soldiery married Asiatic women, he gave presents to 
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tl L 1 a[] Twentj thouaond Persians weri, r (.encd i to the arnn j,nd 
drilled n Macedonian tactics, ivliile Per lan satrap were pliced o\er 
•*evi,ial proMnccs and the court was equally compo ed tf IsiaCics and 
Europe ins borne of Aleianders veterans seeing thi, conquered nations 
[laced on a level with themsehes hrote into open mutiny He silenced 
their complaints with great addre&s and then sent 10 000 ol them home 

17. Unlike most conquerors AlesondLT improved the Lountriea wIiilIi 
he had won bv arm E \er3 nere tleired from ohstnicfions commerce 
revived and western enterprise to k the place of iaiatic indolence and 
poverty The Greek language and literature were planted every nhere 
evLrj ne\i explorUnn added to the treasures of science and the enlight 
enment of the human race On hia mirch from Ecbitana t Babykn 
Alexander nas met by embassadora from almost every part of the kiionii 
world ivho cxme to cfFer either submission or friendship 

18. He designed to conquer first irabii then Itah Cirthage and the 
West extending his empire from the Indus to the Pilhrs of Hercules 
Bib^lon was to le lis capital ind Alexander descended the ri^er to 
insjcct in pers n the improvement of the cinals ivhicli distributed water 

ver tlio plain But his magnificent schemes were c t short from their 
accomf li hmetit by his eirlj death On his return from Msiting the 
canali he tound the Arabian e"^pedit]on nearly readv to sail and he 
celebrated the occasion hy \ banquet to Nearchu^ and the chief oflicers 
In the miist of the subsequent prejarationi the k nf, was attacked by a 
fever occasioned by hia exert ona among the mirshes and agj,ra\xtel 
perhaps bv the wine he had taken at the festnal Vftcr an illneaa of 
eleven da>a he iied, at the ige ot thirty two having reigned tnehe vears 
and eight months. 

MaceUmiiii, rose Lo gventness under Archelaiis (B. C. 413-399) ; was greatly in- 
creftseii by Philip II. (R C 358-338), who became master nf Oreeee. AiexaiKier, 
trained iii his youtli to war and diplomacy, began his relgit at twenty; led a 
Greek army Into Asia; defeated the Persians at the Granioiis and at Issus; con- 
quered Phcenlcln, Syria, and Egypt; fonnded Alexandria on tbe Nile; gained a 
decisive victory over Darius at Arbela, B. C. 331 ; snbdtied the eastern and nortliern 
provinces of the empire; founded cities In western India; explored its rivers and 
coasts in the Interest or science; planned the amalgamation of Europe and Asia, 
and the extension of his empire westward to Ibe Atianlle; dittd B. C.323. 

Second Pefiod Fro i fh Deafk of ilTaniei ( thr Biitlf of Ipmis, 
B ( 323 301 

19. Alexander nime I no successor but shortlj before his death lie gave 
his ring to Perdicci'i This general as prime minister kept the empire 
united for two jears in the ro^al fimily An inf-int prince Alexander 
IV., born after his fathers leith is is asboiiatei on the throne with 
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Philip Arrhid^'us, Lalf-brolher of the great Alexander. Four regents or 
guardians of tlie empire were appointed — two in Europe aud tivo in Asia. 
One of these was murdered by Perdiccaa wi o tl us acquired for himself 
the sole admmi&trition of Asia Anti] atci and Crit erus ruhng weat of the 

The provinces not alreadj bcst'"wed by tie Lonquetor were divided 
among ten of his (,eneri,l 1 o were expected to govern 1 1 the name and 
for the benefit f the two Lings Finding it im[ossible honever, either 
by management or force to keep these lieutenants 1 1 subjection to the 
mere name of ro>altj Perd ccas formed a plan to seize the sovereignty for 
himself. Eu menes was on his side while his colle-iguea n the regency, 
and the two great provincial governors Ptol'emy \rt\ Antig'onua, were his 
most powerful opponents In a can pa gn aga nat Ptole n in Egypt, 
Perdiccas was slain hy his o vn mut nous solders Craterus fell in a 
battle with Eumenea, m Cappadoc a anl the sole regency Iciolved upon 
Antip'ater Tliia general deleated the ad emes of Eu \d ce — niece of 
Alexander the Great, and w fe of the mbec le I ng PI 1 p Arrhidseus — 
who even harangued the army at Tripar'adi'sus, in byria, demanding to be 
admitted to a share in the government. A fresh division and assignment 
of the provincea waa now made. Antigonua waa chatted with the prose- 
cution of the war against Eumenes, in which he made himself master of 
the greater part of Asia Minor. 

20. Antipater died in Macedon, B. 0. 319, leaving the regency, not to 
his son Cassan'der but to his friend Polysper'chon Cassander in disgust 
fled to Antigonus ind in the M'lr which followed these two with Ptolemy 
sought the disruption of the empire while Eumenes and Poljsperchon 
fought for Its unitj Eumenes collected t firce in Cilicia with which lie 
meant to ccnquer Syria and Phcenicia and thus gain command cf the sea 
Antigonus first defeated a mal fleet near Byzantium and then marchel 
across the countrj to the borders of Sjria and jursued Eumeiie'* ii hnd 
beyond the Tgna A number of the eastern satrajs here jo ned Eumene" 
but alter two mdecisne bjttles he wis seized b\ his own troops and nUeii 
up to Antgonus who put him t deitl B (_ 316 

21 In Maiedonia the mock king PI il p Arrhidieus and hi-, wife were 
executed bv order of Olympiax the mother of Alexander thi, &re;tt 
But thia imperious princesa was capture I in her turn at P^dna and in 
Moiatnn of the terms cf her suriender was murdercl b> her enemies 
Cassander became master of "Macedonia and Greece He married Thes' 
saloni ca half sister of the Conqueror and founded m Ler honor the city 
which bears her name B C ^16 

22 The ambition of Antigonua now began to alarm his colleagues for 
he was evidentlj not tt he satisfied with less than the entire dominion of 
Ale'^inler He ga\e iwaj the easte n bitrijies according to his pleasure 
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From Bibji ma hi droio Seleu lus, who ktL refuse with Pt leiin m 
Egypt and formed a league with Gasaander L^aim ichui and AsanJer 
A war of four years followed (B C 3lo 311) ivhitli resulted m the re 
eatablishment of &i.leucus m Babylon and thi Eas.t while Antigonua 
gained poner in Greece '^fni and Asii Minor The peace of B C 311 
provided for the miiepeiidente ot the Greek cities hut allowed each 
general tu keep nhat he had gained ind left Casaander regent of Mace 
dnnia until Alexander IV should be of ige It was probably understood 
between the contracting {.arties that this last eient was never to occur 
The young 1 ing and hi^. mother were murdered bj order ol Cassandi,r 

2S At the end of a ye ir Ptokmy broke the peace on the pretense th it 
Aati^)nu3 had not liberated the Greek citie* of Asia Jlinor He was 
opposed in Cilicia by Demi, tnus son of Antigonua who gained m this 
nar the title of Fo horn, I ^ the Besieger Ptolemy entering Greece 
seized Sicyon and Coiinth and iimi,d to marry Cleopatra the last sur 
*nor of the royal house of Macedon but the princew was, assassinated 
by order of Cassander B C 30S Demetr us now arrnmg with a fleet 
to the relief of Athe ^ Ptclemv withdrew tc Cjprus and gamed pos 
session of the isUn 1 A great battle followed off fejlamis one of the 
most severe m the w>rlds histurj Ptolemy was defeited with the los^i 
of all but eight of hii shipi leaving 17 000 prisoners m the hand of the 

34 The five principal generals now assumed the kingh title Deme 
tnus spent a year in the iiegi of Khrdes which bj its bra\e and mem 
orable definie secured the pimleges jf a neutral in the remaining \eara 
oi the war Returning to Greece he assembled a con^ie's at Corinth 
whch conferred uj-on bun the titles formerlj bestowed on Phil p and 
Atcvinder ai 1 then marubed northward igainst the regent or rUher 
ki g of Maeedoi AUrmed it his endacgend position Cassander stii re i 
dp his allies to invade Asi i Alinor 

25. The deciaue battle took plice B C 301 at Ij-sus ii Phrvgu 
Demetnus had arrned from Euroje to the a'^istance of his father but 
belcucus nith the forces cf the Eist including 480 Indian elephants 
increased the army of Lisinnchus Antigonus in liis eightj fint jear 
was slain Demetrius completely defeated took refuge in Greece but 
was not permitted to enter Athens The two conquerors Seleucus and 
Ljsimachus dmded tl e dojiinions of llesander with due regard to their 
own interests Seleucus received the Euphrates \alley Upper Syria 
Cappadocia and part of Phr\gii Lysimichus aided the rest of Asia 
Minor to his Thracian dominion which extended along tie western 
shores of the Euxine is far as the mouths of the Danube Ptolemy 
retained Egypt and Cassander continued to roign in Macedonia until 
his death 
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26. The results of the twenty years' war were disastrous to Greece and 
Macedonia, not only by the exhausting expenditure of blood and treasure, 
but by the introduction of Oriental habits of luxury and unmai ly servility 
in place of the tree and simple manners of former times Though the 
tninds of the (jreeki were enlarged b\ a I nowledge ol the historj and 
philo-oph\ of the Eistern nations iiid hv observation of tl e natural 
«(rld ind its productions in new climates and circumstances yet most tf 
the influences n Inch had kept ^ll^ e the free spirit of the people had ceo. ed 
to work Patriotism wj^ deai leuning took the place ot j,enius and 
imitation the place of art 

2T At the same time Asia had giine 1 many splendid cities, hi.r i,om 
meree had la&tly increased and the G eek military discipline and iorms 
of cml goiemmeDt ga\e new strength to her armies and state* From 
the Indus to the Adriatic and from the Cumea to the southern bounds of 
Egypt the Greek language prevailed at least amon^ the elucated and 
ruling classes In Asia Minor Sjria and Eg)pt the i ifluenee of Hellenic 
thought continued a thousand years in full torce until Mahomet and his 
sULcessors set up their new Semitic empire The iiide diffusion of the 
Greek language in western Asia was among the most importint prepari 
tions for the spread <f (" hristianitj If Alexander had lued to complcti 
his great scheme of interfusing the eastern and «estern races \iia, n lulJ 
have gained and Europe 1 st m still greater measure 

Perdlccas became vizier, Pliliip Arrlildsens and Aiexandec IV belDg nomiiiaily 
hlngs. Wara of llio geuerals for tlie divlslou of tlia empire, B.C. 321-316; 315-Sll; 
tl]t>-%>l. Murder of the two kings, iilG, 311. Battle of IBalEinils in Cyprus, 306. Tlie 
decisive combat at Ipsns gave Syria and Uie EaKt to SeleacnsT Egypt, to Ploleniy ; 
Tlirace, to Lyslraaclins; Macedonia, to Caasooder. 



Thied Peeiod. History of the Several Kingdoms into which Alexander's 
Empire lans divided. 

I. The Syrian Kitjodom of the Seleu'cii>^. B. C. 312-65 
28. After the restoration of Scleucus to the government of Babylonia 
(see I 22). he extended his power over all the provinces between the Eu- 
phrates and the Indus. He even made war against an Indian kingdom 
upon the western headwaters of rhe Oanges, gaining thereby a great ex- 
tension of commerce, and the addition of five hundred elephants to his 
army. The battle of Ipaus added to his dominions the country a* far west 
as the Mediterranean and the center of Phrygia, making his kingdom by 
far the greatest that had been formed from the fragments of Alexander's 
empire. 
This vast dominion was organized by Seleucus with great skill and 
A. H.— 27. 
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fl 1 1 E^ypt f nd her 

h P I m C b d 1 enated 

e hearts of his siibjecls hv the murder of 
J son The nidow ol the murdeied jrini-o 
d lor prnteition to the court of '^eleucui 
10 undertouk her cause and mvadei the 
rntories of Ljsimacl us The two aged 
ngs were now the onlj sunnora ot the 
mpiniona ai d generals of Alexander In 
L bittle of Conipedinn B C 281 L\Mm 
Ins was sKin ani ill his Asiatic domni 
na were trinsferred to Seleueui The em 
re ot Alexmder seemed about to be unite! 
the 1 mds of one man Before crowing 
the Hellespont to seize the European proi 
inces, the Syrian king committed the government of his present dim nion 
to his son, Antiochu? Then passing the strait he advanced to Lys in i 
chi'a, the capital of his late euemv but here he wis killed by thi, han I 
of Ptolemy Ceraunua B C 280 Thnce and Macedonia beaime the prize 
of the murderer 

SI. Antiochua I (Soter) inherited the Asiatic dominions of his father 
and made war in Asia Minor against the native kin"-s of Bith^nia One 
of these, Nicomed^ called to his assistance the Giula who were rav 
aging eastern Fiirofe and rewarded their services with a large territory 
ill northern Phrjgu \\hn,h was thence cillel fnK tia N rth western 
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Lydia was also wrested from Antiochus, and fonned the kingdom of Per"- 
gamus. From his only important victory over the Gauls, B, C. 275, the 
fevrian king derive I his title '^fer (the Delnerer) but his operations were 
usually unsuccessful and his kingdom was much reduced both m wealth 
and power during hiB reign He nas defeated and slam near Ephesu*! in 
I battle with the Giuls B C 261 

32. Antiochus II bore the blasphemous title of Theoi (the God) but 
he ihowed himself less thin a man by the weflkneaa and licentious neis of 
his reign He abanioned all affairs to worthless favorites who weie 
neither feired nor respected in the distant pr mi i,e8 and luf independent 
kingdoms sprang up unchecked in Parthia and Bi trn B C 255 Tlie 
influence of his nife L-iodice in\ohed him in % ivir with Eg>pt It was 
ended l> the diiorce of Laodice and the mariiage of Antiochus with 
Ber'eni'ce daughter of Ptolemy Philadelphus (B C 260-2n2) On the 
death of Philadelphus Antiochus sent awaj Berenice -ind took hick 
Laodice but she doubting Ins constancj murdered him to secure the 
kingdom for her &on Scleucus Berenice and her infant i-on nere also put 
to death 

J3 Seleueus II (Callini cus) was flr^t engaged in war with the king cf 
Egvpt Ptolemj Euer getes who came to avenge the deaths oi hi si ter 
and nephew With the exceitioc of [art of Lylia anl Phrygia all Asia 
west of the Tigris and e\en feusiana Media and Persia '■uhmitted to the 
in\ader but the seventh of his exactions excited discr ntei t and a rexlt 
in Egypt called him home whereupon Callinicus regained his terntones. 
Antiochus Hi'eras (the Hawk) a younger brother (f the king, revolted at 
fourteen ^ ears of age with the a-ssistanee of his uncle and a truop uf Gauls 
At the same time, Arsa'cea II the Parthian king gamed great advanta^res 
in Upper Asia, and signally defeated Calhnieus (B C 2^7) who led an 
expedition in person against him The war between the brothers ended 
B. C. 229, in the defeat ot the rebellious pnnce Seleucua died hj a fall 
from his horse, B. C 296 

Seleucus III. (Ceraunus) reigned onh fhree jeara In the midst of an 
expedition against Attains king of Pergamus ho was killel m a n utiny 
by some of his own officers 

84. Antiochus III the Great had an eventful reign of thirtj six 
years. Molo, his general fir^t re\ Ited, and mndc himself maater r no by 
one, of the countries east of tl c Fujhrates destroying all the armies sent 
against him, Antiochu- at length defeated him B C 220 and then made 
war upon Egypt for the recoiery of S\ria and Palestine which 1 jd hith 
erto been held by Ptolemj He was successful at first but his defeat at 
Baph'ia robbed him of all liis conquests excej t Scleucia in '^yria Ach* us 
his cousin, and hitherto a faithful servant of Antiochus and his father, had 
meanwhile been driven into revolt by the false accusations of Hermi'as, 
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the pnnie m nj ter He subjected to Iiia coutril ill tli (, untr Ld webt of 
the Tiunia 4.s sddh as piace had becD miJe nith Egjjt the Ling ot 
bjria majrihed against him deprived him of all hia poaseasiona in one 
camp\igti besieged him two years in Sardia aod finally captured and put 
him to death 

3>. The Parthian kin{, Arsai.es III hid taken up aims againat Media. 
Antiochus led an arm} icross the le!>ert tu Hecatom |>1 a the Futthiau 
cipiial which he captured but the battle which foUoncd iias mdecisne 
111 I Arsacea remained ludepeudint «ith the possess on ot Parthu and 
\l\r ania II e wir against the Bactnan monarch had a wmilar result 
Ji^uthj Je mus letauiing Bactria and '^ogdnni Antioch ts penetrated India 
and renewed the old alliance of Seleucua Nicator with the king of the upper 
Ganges. Wintering in Kerma'nia, the Syrian ting made a naval expedi- 
tion, the next year, against the piratical Arabs of the western shores of ike 
i'ersian Gulf. On his return from his seven years' absence in the Eabt, 
Antiochus received the title of "Great," by which he is !;noini in history. 

30. The same year, B. 0. 205, Ptolemy Epiph'anes, a child of five yeara, 
succeeded his father in Egypt. Tempted by the unprotected state of the 
kingdom, Antiochus made a treaty with Philip of Macedon to divide the 
dominions of Ptolemy between them. Philip's designs were interrupted 
by a war with Rome, the now powerful republic of the Weat, Antiochus 
carried on the contest with great energy, but with varying success, in 
Ccelc-Syria and Paleatine. By the decisive battle of Pa'neas, B. C. 198, he 
gained complete possession of those provinces ; but desiring to prosecute hia 
wars in another direction, he married his daughter Cleopatra to the young 
king of Egypt, and promised the conquered country as her dower. 

37 He then overran Asia Minor, and crossing the Hellespont, seized the 
Tl racian CI ersones s The Romans, who had conquered Philip and were 
guard ans t Ptolemy now sent an embassy to Antiochus, requiring liim 
t sur e dcr all 1 s conquests of territory belonging to either prince, 
B lib Ant ochus indignantly rejected their interference, and pre- 
pared f r ar th the aid of their great enemy, Hannibal, who had taken 
r f ge at 1 s c rt In 192 B, C., he crossed into Greece and captured 
Llialc s but 1 e as s gnally defeated soon after by the Eomans, at Ther- 

opyl£e a d conpelled to withdraw from Europe. They folluived him 
cross tl e aea and bv two naval victories gained the western coast of Asia 
"M or Tl e t o ^Ki p ioa croased the Hellespont and defeated Antiochus 
a fou th t ne nea M gnesia, in Lydia. He obtained peace only by sur- 
ender i' all 4l a M nor except Cilicia, with his navy and all his ele- 
1 1 ants and bv pay ^ an enormous war indemnity. Twenty hostages 

e e J, e fo ti e I avment, among whom was Antiochus Epiphanes, the 
k ng's wn The k ng of Pergamus received the ceded provinces, and 
be a e o t f d ble rival to Syria. To meet liis engagements with 
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the Romans, Antiochua plundered the temples of Asid, and in a commoEion 
excited by this means in Eiyma'ia, he lost his life. 

38. Seieucua IV. (Philop'ator) had a reign of eleven years, immarked 
by important events. The kingdom was exhausted, and the Eomans were 
ready to seize any exposed province at the least hostile movement of the 
Syrians. Heliodo'rus, the treasurer, at length murdered his mtster and 
assumed the crown ; but his usurpation was cut short by the arrival of An- 
tiochus Epiphaiies, brother of the late king, who with the aid of Eumenes, 
king of Pergamus, established himself upon the throne. 

39. Antiochua IV. had been thirteen years a hostage at Eome, and 
surprised his people by the Roman customs which he introduced. He 
made a four years' war against Egypt, and had nearly conquered the 
country when the Uoinans interfered, and commanded him to give up 
all his conquests. He was forced to obey, but he vented hia rage upon 
the Jews, whose temple he plundered and desecrated. They sprang to 
arms, under the leadership of Mat'tathi'as, the priest, and his brave son, 
Judas Maecabfe'ua, and defeated the anny sent to subdue tliem. Anti- 
ocbus, who was now in the East, set forth in person to avenge this insult 
to his authority. On bis way, he attempted to plunder the temple at 
Elymais, and was seised with a furious insanity, in wliich he died. 
Both Jews and Greeks believed bis madness to be a judgment for his 
sacrilege. 

iO. Antiocbus V. (Eu'pator), a boy of twelve years, came to the throne 
under the control of Lys'ias, the regent. But his father, when dying, had 
appointed him. another guardian in the person of Philip, who returned to 
Antioch bearing the royal signet, while the young king and his utinister 
were absent in Judsea, Lyaias, on hearing this, hastened to make peace 
with Judas Maccabteus, and turned back to fight with Philip, whom be 
defeated and put to death. The Paithians, meanwhile, were overrunning 
the kingdom on the east; and the Romans, on the west, were harshly 
enforcing the terms of the treaty made by Antiochus the Great. Deme- 
trius, the son of Seleucus Philopator, now escaped from Rome, and 
gained possession of the kiiigdom, after ordering the execution of both 
Eupator and his guardian. 

41. Demetrius I. spent some years in vain attempts to put down the 
Jewish rebellion. His armies were defeated by Judas Maccabseus, and 
the Romans entered into alliance with Judsea, which they now declared 
an independent kingdom. The Syrian king was no more successftil in 
Cftppadocia; and in Babylon, the satrap whom he bad deposed set up 
an impostor, Alexander Balas, who claimed to be a son of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. Aided by the forces of Eome, Pei'gamus, Cappadocia, Egypt, 
and Judxa, this man conquered Demetrius and kept the kingdom five 
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42 ilexdJitler Bilis pro\ed unworthy of a lf i bv kiiing public 
affairs in the weal, anl incompetent liaids of liis tavoriti Ammu mus, 
while he iibandoned himself to indole ice and luxnn Demetnua Nica'tor 
eldest bnn of the former king encouraged Ij the contempt of the b^riins 
(or the licentionaneaa of Alexander, landed in biliui ani niide nar fcr the 
reioiery of his kingdom Ptolem> of Egypt who had entered l?\ria with 
an aimv for the aid of hia son in law Alexander became di'*nisti,(i I j hH 
ingratitude and t,ame over to tin, side <f Demetrius \ battk near An 
tioch was decjitd in favor of the allie Alexander fled into Arabia 
where he was aaaissinated by sjnie o! his una ofticers 

43 Demetrius 11 (fs icator) ruled with such wanton crueltv as to ilienate 
his subjects One ol then Dnl ctus Irjphon set up a ri i! king m the 
person of Antiochus VI a child two jears ol age the son of \lexauiler 
Balas Alter tbret or four jears le remoied this mfut monarch -ind 
mado himself kmg with tbe aid of Julas Haccabteua Demetrius after 
fighting ineffectuillj se\en jears against his rivals in the west left tht. 
regency of Syria to his iviie Cleopatra while he turned ■^iin'it the Par 
tbiana wh( had neirh conquered his eastern proMnces He was defeated 
and made prsoner bj Araacet VI ind remoiiel ten jear a captiie, 
though he was treated with ill the honors of rojalty and received a 
Parthian princess for his seccnd i ife 

U. Cleopatra unable to uage war alone against Tnpboii tailed in 
Antiochua Side tes her husband s brother who conquered the usurper and 
Belted himself on the vacant throne Hi. male war against the Jews 
and captured Jerusalem by a a ege of nearly a jear He alterwird 
turned against the Parthians and gained sime advantages Vut he was 
filially defeated and lost his life ifter i reign i>f nine years Demetrius 
Nieator had been released b^ the Parthian king and now re established 
himself m 8>rii But Ptokmj Ph>s con of Egv[t raised up a new 
pretender Zab nas who defeated Demetrius at Dimaseus Attemjting 
to enter Tjre the 8>nan king was captured and pnt to cteitb 

45 '^eleucus V hid eldest son assumed the crown without the perniis 
sion of his m ti er who thereupon ciused him to be executed and assn 
Ciated with herself her second feon Vatiochus VIII (Cr>iua) Zabinas 
the pretender reigned at tl e same time in part of ^yrift until he was 
defeated by Antiochus ind put to death bv po son B C 122 The ame 
year Lleopat a was detected in a plot against the lite of her son and 
w s herself executed 

4G Exhausted by long wars and greatly reduced bjth in power and 
e\tent '^yria now enjoyed eight years of peace Jud ea and the proy 
inces east of the Euphrates were wholly independent The few Sjrians 
who possessed wealth were enfeebled Iv luxurj while the mass of the 
peof le were cru hed by want In 114 B <_ Ai tiochus Cyzice nu a 
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half-brother of the king, revolted Hgainst him, and involved the country 
in another bloody war of three years. The territory was then divided 
betweeu them ; but war brofee out afresh in 105 B, C, and continued 
nine years, resulting in no gain to either party, but great loss and misery 
to the nation. Tyre, Sidon, Seleucia, and the whole province of Cilicia 
became independent. The Arabs on one side, and the Egyptians on the 
other, ravaged the country at pleasure. At length tlie reign of Antiochus 
VIII. was ended with his life, by Hera'cleon, an officer of hia court, 
B. C. 96. 

47. The murderer did not rLcei\e the ren-ird of his ciime for Seleuciia 
VI. (Epiphanes), tl c eldest son oi (.Trjpus gained poi'ieasion of the king- 
dom. In two year^ he conquered Cyzicenus nho con mitted suicide to 
avoid capture; but the claims of the rual house were stiU maintained 
by Antiochus X. (Eu atbes) his eldest son Seleucus was niw driven 
into Cilicia. Heie 1 e came to .i miberable end for he was burnt alive 
by the people of a town from which he had demanded a subsidy Philip, 
the brother of SeleULUs and second son of Antiochus Grypus becune Ling, 
and with the aid of his younger brothers continued the n ir againit Eu- 
Bebes. This prince was defeited and dmen to take refuge in Pirthiu: 
But no peace came tj tlie country ftr Phil p and his brothers Anti- 
ochus XL, Demetnuo and Antitchus XII midc iiar with each other, 
until the nnhappj b\ ri ins t illed ui on Tigra nes king of Armenia to end 
their miseries. 

48. Tigranes go\erned wiselj and well fourteen -vears (B C 83-69); 
but having at length incurred the vengeinte of the Komans by rendering 
aid to his father-in law Mithridates of Pontus he was forced to gi\e up all 
except his hereditarj kingdom Four years longer (B C C'Wi^), byria 
continued its separate existence, under Antiochus XIII. (Asiaticus), the 
son of Eusebes. At the end of that time the kingdom was subdued by 
Porapey the Great, and became a Roman province. 



Seleucos I. |R C. 312-2Sli exlBiideiJ his emplrp beyond tlie Indus, boUt many 
cities, gained all Asia Minor by the defeat of LyBimaehus, AntlocbaB I. (H. C. 
280.2^11 lost llie territories of Pergamtut anil tialstis; Antlochos II. (!ei-2JG), lliose 
of Parthia anil Baclrla. Under Selencus tl. (246-228), Ibe gienter part of tbe em- 
pire was conquered by Ptolemy, but soon recovered. Seleaous III. reigned lliree 
years (B. C 228-3231. Antlwhas III, (B, C. 223-187) quelled tbe revolla of Slolo and 
Achgens; bad vai-s with tbe kings of Farthja and Bactila; penetrated India as 
far ns llie Ganges; punished llie pirates of tbe Persian Gulf; wrested from Efe'pt 
the provinces of Syria and Palestine; overran Asia Minor, and Invaded Greece. 
He was defenwd hy the Eomaiis, twice by sea and twice by land, Seleiiens IV, 
{B. C. 187-176) was mnrdered by his treasurer, Heliodorna. Antiochus IV. (B. C. 
176-184) was prevented by the Romans from conqnering Egypt; escif«d by bis 
persecntions a revolt in ludieB, which became Independent undei' tbe Maccabees. 
The short leigii of Anlioolms V. (B. C. 164-162) was Hlied with wai-s of the regents. 
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HIa ancle, Detiietrlus I. (B. C. 162-131), had unsuccessful wara witli Uie Jews and 
Cappadooians; n-as conquered by Alexonder Balas, who reigned B. C. 151-116. 
Demetrius II. had a disputed reign |B. C. 1«.1«); a ten years' Imprisonment In 
Partlilft |B. C. liO-130). while his wife and Ilia brather, AntlocliQS VII., ruled 
Syria; and a second conleat with a piatender, B. C. 120-12B. Autiochus VIII. 
(B. C. 128-06) reigned five years jointly with Ills motlier, seveu yeai-s alone, and 
eighteen yeai^ side by side with his brother, Autiochus IX. (Cyzlcenos), wlio 
ruled Ccele-Syrla and Phtenicia, B, C. 111-94. SeleucuB V. (B. C. SB, IB) conqnered 
Cyzlcenns, but carried on the same war with his sou, Eosebes, until his own 
violent deatli. His younger bTOlliers foi^lit first Euseijes, and then each other, 
until Tlgranes, king of Armenia, conquered the country and ruled it fourteen 
years (B, C, 83-69). Antiochus XIII. the last ot tlie Seleuciiite, reigned B. C. (l9-fl5. 

II. Egypt trNDER the Ptoleiuies. B. C. 323-30. 

49. The Macedoniau Kingdom in. Egypt presented a msirked and bi'il- 
iiant contrast to the native empires and the Egyj)tian satrapy. By remov- 
ing the capital to Alexandria, tlie conqueror had provided for free inter- 
course with foreign countries, and the old exclusiveness of the Egyptians 
was forever broken down. While Palestine was attached to this kingdom, 
especial favor was shown to tlie Jews; and in the Greek conquerors, the 
native Egyptians, and the Jewish merchants, the three families of Shein, 
Ham, and Japhet were reunited as they had never been since the disper- 
sion at Babel. The Egyptians, who had abhorred the Persian dominion, 
hailed the Macedonians aa deliverers; the common people engaged with 
zeal in the new industries that promised wealth as the reward of enterprise, 
and the learned class found their delight in the intellectual soniety, as well 
IIS the rare treasures of literature and art, that filled the court of the Plol- 

50. Ptolemy I. (Soter*) received the Egyptian province immediately 
upon th d th t il xander, and proceeded to organize it with great 
rtiei^y nl w d m Desiring to make Egypt a maritime power, he sought 
at one 1 P lestine, Phtenicia, nnd Cyprus, whose forests were as 
needful h f hip-huilding as their sea-faring people for sailors. 
The Iw t n the mainland were occupied by Ptolemy in 320 B. C, 
and re d j rs in his possession. They were lost in the war with 
Antigonus, and only fully regained after the battle of Ipsus, E. C. 301. 
Cyprus was the scene of many conflicts, of which the great naval battle 
off Salamis, B. C. 306, was the most severe and decisive. It was then lost 
to Egypt, but in B. C. 2&4 or 293 It was regained, and continued her most 
valuable foreign possession as long aa the kingdom existed. Cyrene and 
all the Libyan tribes between it and Egypt were also annexed by Ptolemy. 

51. Few changes were made in the internal government of Egypt. 
The country, as before, was divided into nomes, each having its own ruler, 

• He ts frequently called Pfoleiny Ijigi, from the name of his father, Lngus. 
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whu was usually a native Egyptian. Tlie old lawa and woi-sliip prevailed. 
The Ptolemies rebuilt the temples, paid especial honora to the Apis, and 
made the most of all points of resemblance between the Greek and Egyp- 
tian religions. A magnificent temple to Sera'pis was erected at Alexandria. 
The priests retained their privileges and honors, being exempt from all 
taxation. The army was chiefly, and its officers wholly, Greek or Macedo- 
nian, and all civi! dignities of any imiiortance were also filled by the con- 
queriug people. The Greek inhabitants of the cities alone possessed entire 
freedom in the management of their iffairs 
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cost. An embassy was sent to the high priest at Jerusalem to bring a copy 
of the Holy Scriptures, together with a company of learned men who could 
translate them into Greek. The translators were entertained by the king 
with the greatest honor. The first five books were completed in the reign 
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of Philadelphus, the rest were translated by order of the later Ptulemies ; 
and the entire version — -still an invaluable treasure to Biblical scholars^ 
is known as the Sep'tuagiiit, either from the seventy translators, or because 
it was authorized by the Saji'hedriin of Alexandria, wliich consisted of tlio 

54. Ptolemy II. was engaged in various wars ; first for the furtherance 
of the Achtean League, and the protection of the Greeks against Macedo- 
nian aggressions; afterward against liis half-brother, Magaa, king of Gy- 
rene, and the kings of Syria, with whom Magas was allied. He gained 
posaessioii of the whole coast of Asia Minor, with many of the Gyclades. 
Dy the wisdom of his internal policy, Egypt was meanwhile raised to her 
highest pitch of wealth and proaperiiy. He re-opened the canal made by 
Eameses the Great (see Book I, §^ 153, 154), and built the port of Arsinoe, 
on the site of the modern Suez. To avoid the dangers of Red Sea naviga- 
tion, he founded two cities, named Berenice, farther to the soutliward, and 
connected one of them by % highwiy with Copto? on the Nile E^ipt thus 
reaped the lull commercial adiantige cf lur poytion midway between the 
East and the West For centuries the rich prDductions <"f India \rabia 
ind Ethiopia nere c>me\ed alon„ these larious htghnaja to Alexandria 
wheuoe they were di>itiibuted to Sjna Greece and Eome Ihe revenues 
of I^ypt were equil ti those which Dirius hid derived fiom the vast 
empire of Persia 

55. The personil charaiter of Philidelphus was less admirable thin that 
of hK father He killed two of his hi itlipts banished a most faithful 
couiselor and by mirrjing hs cwn sifter Ai'-'Hoe iiitiodu ed i ciatom 
whith caused untold miser\ and mischief in the k ngdom He dn, 1 B C 
2-17 1 aiing le gned thirty eight years or thirtj sis from the de^th of his 
fati er 

j6 Ptjiemy III (Fucrgetes) was the most enterprising monarch of hii 
riie and pushed the boundiries of his kingdom to their greatest extent 
He gained the C^rena ica by marriage with the daughter of Jlagos and 
innexel portions ot Ethi pia and Arabia. In his war against '^yria to 
uenge his sister Berenice (see §g 32 33) he eien piased the Euphritos 
and conquered all the c untry to the borden of Bactna but he l>st all 
this bj his suddei re all to Eg\pt His i,onquests on the seaboard 
whidi (.01 Id be defeidi,! bj bis fleet remained permanently in hia pos 
session All the alirrei of the llediternnean from Cyrene to the Helles 
pont with many important islands and e>en a portion of Europe 
including Lysimailiia in Thrace belonged to his dominion 

He continued tl e patronage of art and letters and enriLhed the Ale-t 
andnan libraries with many rare manuscripts The Egjptians wore 
still more gratified hy the recover) cf some ancient images ot their godi 
wh! h had been carripl avav t As uia bi =!ar- n or F=arbaJd n an 1 
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vere bro t' t *> k bv Ptolemy from 1 s ea tera i„an [a ^ Eue f,^'^ 
J ed B C after a prosperou re gn of t e tj fi e cars a d w tl 

h in e dei! thp glorv of tl e Macedon j. n arcl y n E^j j t H at n 
an? eckon c ne Ptolen ea alter E ergetes Fxcept PI lo e or who 
WHS n Id and hun i e Lath vrus 1 o was am ible but weak and 
P oleray \II who as nerely young and incOB pete t tl ere 11 

aimoit equ^U det«. table 

57 Ptolem IV a. a [eeted of hav g murdered ha fitl er i d 
therefore took the surnt e Ph lop tor to alliy s p on He began i 
re gn however bv murler g ha notler bs brother anJ hs ncle and 

arr ng 1 ? s te Ars noe A fe v ear later she too vaa lut to dea 1 
at the nst gat o of a worthiest f or te of the k ng The cont ol of 
affii t* as I ft to Vs 1 IS a m n ster nho was equally w eked and n 
CO npet«nt Through h s neglect the any be an e eat cd by 1 ck 
of Avfc ] 1 ne a d the '-lyna s se zed the opportun ty to re o\er tl e r lost 
posse 3 nns Thev were defe'ited i owe\er at Eaph la and ga el o ly 
the r port oi Sel uc a A re olt of the nat e Egjpt ans occ p ed n any 
J ears of th s re gn 

58 Ptole ) '\ {Ep phane«) was only fi e years old at hia fath r's 
death Tl e k ga of Sym, and Mace lo plotted to d de h s don n ons 
between tl e n a d the only resource of tl e i e petent m islers vas to 
call the Eomans to the r a i Ail tie fore gn dependences excejt 
C pr s a d the C3rena a ere !o t but by the good n i a^en-e t of 
M Lep iJus FgTjt va f.a ed to tl e I ttle P lemy A sto n e es an 
Acar a an succeeded Ijcp dus aa rege t and 1 ener^j anl j t ce re 
stored for a t no th prospentj of the k gdon At tl e age of fo rteen 
Epiphanes vas decla ed of age an 1 tl e governmeu as the eforth n 
I 3 ame Few e e ts of h a reign re kno n He married Cle patn 
of Sjra and oon after po soned bs late giird A some es His 
plans for a v r w tl Sjr were p e ented bj h s onn aa a. i at n 
B C 181 

6J Pt lem V( (Philometor) be a e k g t tl age of e e nder 
the goro s ege cy of hia n other Cleopatra bhe d ed B C 173 d 
tl e po ver passed to the ha ds oi t yo veak and o ru[ t m n sters who 
involve] tl e k n^dom n war and almost n ru n by the r r sh n a n 
of Sjra Antochus IS dpfeat d tl en at Pelusiun and ad anc g to 
Memph ga ned po e a o o tl e >oang k ng whom he use 1 as a tool 
for the red ict on of he wl ole co ntrj Tl e Alesandr ans ro ed 
Ptolemj Physco a younger brother of the k no- and cce sluUy n tl 
stood the bet, eg ng arn j of Ant o 1 us The Ron ans now nterpo g 
he was obi j,ed t retreat 

The t vo b others ag eed to re t,a to^et! er a d prejarej f nn n 1 
An h He caj tured C jr adel E" jt a nl e nd 
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\\ou\d d ubtleaa hue added the entare dominion of tl c Itilenms to his 
(wii, if the Eoman who chimed the protector itc ot E^Jlt had not 
again interfered md commandi.d him to withdraw The Sjnan ting 
reluctantly obtved and the brothers reigned fiur yttro in pcice Thej 
then quarreled ind Philometor went to plead his ciuse before the Roman 
feenate The Enmin^ re instated liim in the posses, lou of Egypt guing 
to his brother Pliscon Libya ind thi Cvrenaua DissJt sfied ivith hia 
portion Physiou went to Rome and obtiiiied a lurther grant of Cvprus, 
but Philometor refused to gi\e it up and the brothers Tvere pre] aring for 
war when i revolt in 0\rene eiij,iged the Attention of its l,inj, 4.fter 
tunc jcari he renewel his il iim and obtained from Eome a small squad 
roil to aid in the capture of the island Hi was defeated and mide 
prisoner by his brother but his life was spared nd he was restored to 
hia kingdom of Cj rene Philometor fell, B C 146 in a b ittk ne-ii 
Antioch, with llexander Balos whom he had hmi&clf encouraged to 
assume the cio«n of Sjria (See i 42 ) 

60. Ptolemy \II (Eu) ttor) had reigned but i few dijs when he woa 
murdered by his unde Ptokmj Phjscou who aidel bj the Komans, 
united in himself the two kingdoms, Egypt and Cjreue This monstir 
created such terror by hw inhuman croeltie=, and such disgust by his 
excesses that his capital became half depopulated and the cit zens who 
remained were almost constantly in revolt At last be was forced to take 
refuge in Cjprus the crown remaining to liia sister, Cleopatra To wtund 
the queen mfst deeplj he murdered her son and sent her the head and 
hands of the Mctim The Alexandrians were so enrd^ed h\ this atrocity, 
that they fiu^ht bravely for Cleopatra but when she a; ] lied for aid to 
the king ot fejria they bicame alarmed and recalled Phjscon after an 
exile of three jears Warned bv his punishment Pb\scon now desisted 
from hia cruelties, and de\oted himself to literary pursuits e^en gaining 
some reputation as an author 

61. Ptolemy Vlir (Lath'jrus) aucceedtd his father in Egipt while his 
brother Uesander reigne] m Cyprus and A'j.ion another son of Ph\s 
ion recened the C^retiiiei Cleopitri the queen mother had the real 
[Hiwer After ten jears Lath\rus offended his mother by pursuing a 
policj of his own and w i.s tompelled to change plates with Alexander 
who reigned eighteen years in Eg>pt ^ith the title tf Ptolemj I\ 
Cleopatra was then fut tj death Alexander expelled and Ptolemy Lath 
jrus recalled He reigned eight yeirs as sole monarch defeated Alex 
ander who attempted to regain Cv[ rus and punished a revolt in Thebes 
b> a siege of three years, ending with the destruction ef the iity B C 
J.'i-'ib 

ii2 Berenice the only legitimate child < f Lathyms, reigned six months 
nie and wi then miiiiel ind aasoc atcd upon the throne with hci 
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cousin, Pteilemy X,, a son of Alexander, whose •■Uims were ifuppnrtcl 
by the Eomans. Within three weeks he put his wife to death, and the 
Alexandrians., revoltiog, slew him in the gymnitsium, B. 0. 80. Fifteen 
years of great confusion followed, during which the succession was 
disputed by at least five claimant', and Cyprus became a separate 

63. Ptolemy XI. (Aule'tes, or the Fliite-Player) then obtained the 
crown, and dated his reign from the death of his half-sister, Berenice, 
In 59 B. C, he was acknowledged hy the Eomans; but by that time his 
oppressive and piofiigate government had so dingusted the people, that 
tiiey drove him from the kingdom. Ho took refuge four years in Rome, 
while liis two daughters nominally governed Egypt, fir^t jointly, imd then 
the younger alone, after her sister's death. In SS B. C, Auleles returned, 
supported by a Roman army, put to death his daughter, who had opposed 
his restoration, and reigned under Eoman protection three and a half 
years. He died, B. C. 51, leaving four children ■ the famou*" Cleopatra, 
aged seventeen ; Ptolemy XII. ; another Ptolemy, and a daughter Arsinoii, 
still younger. 

64. The princess Cleopatra received the crown under Eoman patKumge, 
in conjunction with the elder Ptolemy The 

brother and sister quarreled, and Cleopatra 
was driven into Syria. Here she met Juliu'' 
Cfflsar, and by her talents and accomplish- 
menta gained great ascendency over his mind. 
By his aid Ptolemy was conquered and slain, 
and Cleopatra established in the tingdbm. 
She removed her younger brother by poison, 
and had thenceforth no rival. With con- 
summate ability, mixed with the unscrupu- 
lous cruelty of her race, she reigned seventeen 
years in great ptospeiity. Cfesar was her pro- 
tector while ho lived, and Antony then be- 
came her slave, sacrificing all his interests, 
and his honor as s. Roman and a general, 
to her slightest caprices. In the civil wars 
of Rome, Antony was at length defeated at 
Actium ; Cleopatra committed suicide, and 
her kingdom became a Roman province, 
B. C. 30. 

65. The kingdom of the Ptolemies had 
continued 293 yeara, from the death of Alex- 
ander to that of Cleopatra. During 101 years, under the first tliree 
kings, it was the most flouri'ihiii'^, well organized, and prosperous of 




Colli of Antony and Cleopnlra 
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the Macedonian monarchies ; the nearly two centuries which remained 
were among the moat degraded periods in the history of the human 



FTOspericy of Egypt under tlie Ptolemies. Coiniourse of races til Alexandtta. 
Ptolemy I. (B. C. S2S-283j conquered Palestine, Plicenlola, Cyprus, and the African 
Cciast as for as Cyrene. Old laws and worship retained. Aleiaudrtan Library 
and Museum, pi'ofessors and pnbllc ivorks, Ptolemy Pblladelplius {B. U. 283-317) 
ordered a Greek version of tlie Hebrew Scriptures; coDstruoted cities, roads, and 
cauals for purposes of commerce. Acquisitions of Ptolemy III. (B. C. 217-222). 
Itapld conquests In Asia, npeedlly lost. Collection of manuscripts and recovery 
of ImaBCB. Decline of the Ptolemaic kingdom. Crimes of Ptolemy IV. (B. C. 
222-2(6). Victory at Rnplila, B. C. 217. Roman Interfereuue during tlie minority 
of Ptolemy V, (B. C. 205-181). Ptolemy VI. (R C. la-lM) taken by Antlochtis IV., 
ofSyrla. His brotlier Pbyscon crowned. Rome pTOtecled Egyptian dependencies 
against Syria, and divided tliein between tbe brothers. Ptolemy VII. was raur- 
dered by his uncle, Ptolemy Physcon, who reigned B. C. Ijl6-I17. He was ejille<l 
for hlB crimes, but recalled in three years. Ptolemy VIII. and his brother Alex- 
ander reigned allernntely In Egypt and Cyprus while their mother lived (B. C, 
in-aa). After her dealli, tbe former was sole monarch until B. C. 81. Berenice 
reigned six moutlis [B. C. 81, 801. and wax then murdered by her husband, Ptol- 
emy X. He was slain by llie Alexandrlaus. Ptolemy XI. [B. C. t«-oI) made good 
Ills claim after fifteen years' anarchy; was acknowledged by the Ramans, but 
expelled (B C 09-55) by his subjects; returned to reign under Roman proleelEon. 
f leopatia poisoned her two brothers, and by favor of Ciesar iiiid Antony kept 
lipi kingdom iwenty-one years, B. C 51-3(1. 

III. Macedonia and Greece. 

6fi. Upon tlie death of Alexander, the greater part of Greece revolted 
against Macedon, Athena, as of old, being the leader. Antipater, thi' 
Macedonian regent, was (defeated near Thermopylie, and besieged in 
Lamia, in The&sa!y. The confederates were afterward worsted at Cran()n, 
and the good management of Antipater dissolved the league by treating 
with its members separately, and offering the most lenient tenns to all 
except the leaders. Athens suffered the punishment she had often in- 
fli(;ted. Twelve thousand of her citizens were forcibly removed to Thrace, 
lUyria, Italy, and Africa, only nine thousand of the wealthier sort being 
left, who willingly submitted to the Macedonian supremacy. Demoa- 
thene=, with the principttl members of his party, were executed, and the 
last remains of Athenian independence debtroyed. 

67. The wars of the generals and the intrigues of the Macedonian 
princesses belong to Period II. (See ?3 19-2.1.) Three year.s after the 
battle of Ipsus, Cassandcr died, B. C. 298, leaving the crown to his son, 
Philip IV. The yotmg king reigned less than a year, and his mother, 
Thcssalonica, then divided Macedonia between her two remaining sons, 
Antipater and Alexander. The former, being disbatisfied with his portion, 
murdered his mother and called in his fafher-in-law, Lysimatjius, to aid 
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him in gaining the whole. Hia brother, at the saiiie time, iisked aid 
of Demetrius, who reigned in Greece, and of Pyrrlius, kiug of Epirus. 
With their help he drove Anlipater out of Macedonia ; but he gaiued 
notliing by the victory, fur Demetrius had undertaken tlie war solely 
with the view of placing himself upon the throne, which he accom- 
plished by the murder of Alexander. Antipater II. was put to death 
the same year by Lyeimaclius, B. C, 294. 

68. The kingdom now included Thessaly, Attica, and the greater part 
of the Peloponnesus, Pyrrbus having received several countries on the 
western coast of Greece. Demetrius, however, sacrificed all his domin- 
ions to bis unbounded ambition and conceit. He failed in an attack on 
Pyrrhus, and being invaded botb from the east and west, was compelled 
to abandon Macedonia, B, C. 287. In a later expedition into Asia, he 
became the prisoner of Seleucus, and died in the third year of his cap- 
tivity. (See I 29.) 

6ft. Pyrrhus remained king of the greater part of Macedonia nearly a 
year, hut was then driven back to his hereditary kingdom by Lysima- 
chus, who thus est«nded his own dominions from the Halys to Mount 
Pindus, B. C. 286. The capital of this consohdated kingdom was Lys- 
imachia, in the Chersonese, and Macedonia for five jeara was merely a 
province. The nobles, becoming discontented, called in SeleucUs, who 
defeated and tilled Lysimachus, B. C. 281. 

VO. For a few weeks the aged Seleucus governed nearly all the domin- 
ions of Alexander, except E^pt. He was then assassinated by Ptolemy 
Ceraunus,* who became king in his stead. The Egyptian prince was 
soon overwhelmed by a new peril in the invasion of the Gaula. This 
restless people had been pouring for nearly a century into northern Italy, 
where they had driven out the Etruscans from the plain of the Po, and 
given their own name to Gallia Cisalpina. Now turning eastward, they 
occupied the plain of the Danube, and pressed southward as fer as Illyr- 
icum, whence they proceeded in three divisions, one falling upon the 
Thnicians, another upon the PEeonians, and a third upon the Macedo- 
nians. The last army encountered Ptolemy Ceraunus, who was defeated 
and fllaiij in battle. For two years they ravaged Macedonia, while 
Melea'ger, a brother of Ceraunus, and Antipater, a nephew of Cassander, 
successively occupied the throne, B. C. 279-277. 

71. Brennus, a Gallic leader, with more than 200,000 men, marched 
through Thesaaly, laying all waste with fire and sword, A furious battle 
took place at Thermopylje, and the Gauls, at last, only gained the rear 
of the Greek army by the same mountain path which had admitted the 
troops of Xerxes two hundred years before. Brennus pushed on to 

«' BroUier of Pliiladelphus. (Sec I Si.) 
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75. The A(,hfflan L ague wh tli hirt been suppreseJ by tlie iiuinediati; 
BuccesBora of Aleiander hid soon rmved and e\tendtl itaelt beyond 
the hmits of iUiaia lecening citjes fiom all the Peloponnesu'* In 243 
B C Ara tua ita held hj a sudden and well concerted moiement cap 
tilled Corinth uhidi immediatclj joinid the League &e\eril important 
cities followed the example, and Aiitigonus wlio had grown old in 5 
cautioui was unable to oppose them except by stiiurg up ^trlia to 
attack the Achseins He died B C 23^1 having lived eightv and reigned 

7b Demetrius II allied himntlf with rpiu'i and broke friend hipiiith 
the jEtolians who were enemies of that kingdom The consequence was 
that the jEtohans made a junction with the Achiean Liague t) Ofpose 
him He was able to defeit them m Thcshaly md Bceotia but south 
of the isthmus the ascendency of Micedon nas at an end Tl e Eomina 
now fur the first time interfered in Orecian iffairs by requiiing the 
^tolian conftderacy to abstain from aggresiSions upon Acarnan a C r 
cyra Apollonia and Epidamnus fell luto tlieir haiidb B C 228 a }ear 
after the death of Dtmetrius II 

77 Philip \ was but eight jears old when he inliented hii father's 
dominions, under the guardianship of his kin rain Antigonus Doson 
During this regency groat changes took place in Sparta nhicli led to a 
brief return of 1 cr old energy The laws of L^ciirgus had continued in 
force more than &\c ccnturic but the time of their fitness and useful 
nesa lad passed a«H> Ihe rigid separation nhidi they made boti\een 
the different clashes no« limited the number ot true Spartans to 700 
while the property tests were so se^ere that only 100 enjoyed the full 
rights of citizens The wealth of the communify was concentrated in the 
hands of a few who iiolited the old law bj living in great luxury In 
this condition Sparta wis unable c\en to defend her^ell against llljrian 
piratei or ^toliau ma -audera stiU less to e'^crt any influence as of old 
in tl e genenl affairs of Greece 

The reforms proposed B O 230, bj Agis IV and carried four jcaii 
later bj Cleomene'' ad led 3 800 periie'ci to the number of citizec-, and 
re diMded the lands of the state between these and 16 000 selected Laco 
mans Debts were abolished and the old simple and fiugal cuitfms of 
Ljcuipis restored feparta was now able to defeat the forces ot the 
Ach-ean League, and to draw from it into her own alliance moat of the 
Peloponnesian towns out of Achaia But Aratus the head of the League 
violated all its pnnciples bv call ng in AntiT^nus the Macedonian regent 
and ] utting him in possession of Aero Coruithus In tl e battle of feel 
la'sia B C 221 Cleomeues was defeiled and forced to tike refuse at the 
court of Ptolemy Philopator The League wlich had been treated to 
defend the liberties ot Grreece had betraved them and there was no 
A H— ^S 
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longer anj liope either ot re'ttorin^ the lune-! of SpirtT or of checking 
the overnhcl initio po'^er ft MacedoLi and Rome 

78 Anti^nus (iieil B C 2^0 md Philip now seventeen jeare of age 
aaaumed ti e go\ ernment The great advantages gained during the regency 
vfere soon lost by his raahnets He histih allied himself mtli Hannibal 
against Eome and then nith Antiochus of "^yria against Egipt (See 
IJ 37 69) His first Tvar however his agamit ^tolia which had sprung 
to arms imnn,diately upon his acee«sio i hoping at once to overbalance its 
rival Achiia and to mcreise its own territories at the expense of Macedon 
As early is tlie time of Alexander the Great the iEtohan tribes had 
formed themselves into a federal republic ■nhidi occujilI a similar posi 
tioE in central Greece to that of the Achojin League in the Pehponnesus 
By the snljiction or annexati n of several stites it was now extended 
from the lonun to Ihe ^gean Sea Pliihp overran jEloIia with greit 
eneigv captund its seat ^f goveinment and b} his brilliant '.uece ses 
ahoneJ a military talent w rtl j ot the earlj diys of Macedonun cjuquest 
Bnt the news of a greit victory gained b^ Hannibal at Like Thns>ini ne 
retailed his xttonti ti to the object oi his ch ef ambition a war with 

I!) TI I, farst movement n the new uir \ns the siege ol Apollonia a 
Reman colony in Ill^ricum Philip hoped to drne the Romans frr m the 
western coast of Greece and thus prepare the uiy fur an miasion of Itilj 
His camp nis surprised at night bj Vile rius and he nos fjrced to burn 
his ships and retreit in all hnhte The I-tjlnns md all their allien — 
fepirta Elis and the kings of Il!\ncum and Perganus — took sides with 
Rome, and earned the ivar into Macedonia forcing Philip to ask the aid 
of Carthage The Romans captured Zacjnthus Ne ^os and (Eniad-s in 
tic'^ra m Locris and the island ffjEgina andpreseiteJ dl to thi, ^to 

At this, cribis PhilojiBmen the greatest Greek jf bis time beuimc 
commander of the Adisean ca\alrj and two vears lit«r the head of the 
Letgiie He improved thi, drill and tactics of the arm\ aid infuscl new 
spiiit into the nhole nation His iniasion of Elis m concert with Philip 
wis unsuccessful and the 1 iiig was defeated b> Siilpic'ino Galba lut in 
207 B L the great \iclor\ of Mantinea placed the Mictdonians and 
Achawins on a nioie equil footing nith the Romans Peace was made on 
terms 1 onorabk to all parties 

80. Philip spoiled bj ambition had become unscrupnlcus and reckkss 
Instead of securing what be alrealy posse sed he eontinually grasped after 
new conquests and disregariing the storm that was sure to burst upon 
him sooner or later from the west he now turnel to the east and sjuth 
He made a treats with Antiochus the Great for a partition if the Egyptian 
lependeneie^ by which 1 e ms t receveTbtar in 1 the wester i j art of 
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Asia Minor. This led at once to war with At'tiilua of Pergamus, an ally 
of Eome, as well as with Eliodes, which took the part of Egypt. His fleet 
was signally defeated off Chios, B. C. 201 ; and though he afterward gained 
a victory at Lade, his losses were not retrieved. He captured, however, 
the important islands of Samos, Thasos, and Chios, with the province of 
Caria, and several places in Ionia. 

81. The great disaster of the war was the rupture of the treaty with 
Rome, That power interfered in hehalf of her allies, Egypt, Rhodes, and 
Pergamus; and when Philip rejected all reasonable demands, she declared the 
peace at an end. In the second war with Eome, Greece was at first divided 
into three parties, some states remaining neutral, some siding with Eome, 
and some with Macedon. But when the consul, Fla'mini'nus, proclaimed 
liberty to all the Greeks, and declared himself their champion against the 
long detested power of Macedon, nearly every state went over to the 
Roman side. On the land, Macedonia was attacked by Sulpicius Galba, 
aided by the lUyrians and Dardanians; while by sea, a Roman fleet, in- 
creased by Rhodian and Pergamene vessels, threatened the coast. Several 
important towns in Eubcea were taken, hut the great decisive battle was 
fought (B. C. 197) at Cynocephalie, where Philip was defeated and his 
power utterly prostrated. He was compelled to abandon all the Greek 
cities which he held, either in Europe or Asia, to surrender hie entire 
navy, and to pay a war indemnity of one thou-and talents (}>1, 250,000). 

82. In settling the affairs of Gieece, the Romans subdivided the states 
into still smaller sections than of old, and guaranteed perfect independence 
to each. The two leagues of Achaia and ^tolia were, however, left to 
balance each other. Tlie states were generally satisfied with the arrange- 
ment, hut the ,a:tohans stirred up a new war in the very year of Flamini- 
nus's departure, and called in Aiitiochus from Asia to their aid. He was 
defeated at Thermopylse by the Romans, B. C, 191, and Oie great battle 
of Magnesia, in the following year, ended all hope of resistance to the 
power of Rome. The AchEEiin League, sustained by the wise and able 
management of Philopffimen, gained in power by the weakening of its 
rival, and now included the whole Peloponnesus, with Megaris and some 
other territories beyond the peninsula. 

88. Philip had aided the Romans in the recent war, and had been per- 
mitted to extend his dominions over part of Thrace, and southward into 
Thessaly, But when peace was secured, he was required to give up all 
except his hereditary kingdom. Demetrius, the second son of Philip, had 
long been a. hostage at Rome, and acted now as his father's embassador. 
The Romaa Senate conceded many points, for the sake of the warm friend- 
ship which it professed for this young prince; but its favor only aroused 
the suspicions of his father and the jealousy of his elder brother, Per'seua, 
The latter forged letters to convince his father of the treason of Demetrius, 
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»aid tl e n ce t yo tl vas put to de tl b o i r ot tl e L n„ B t tl e 
gr ef nd ren orse of PI il p exceeded ail b nds wl e 1 lear ed the dc 
cop U at bad bee pr ct ced He bel e el tl at 1 e na 1 nted by ll e 
«p r t of Deme r us nnd t as ago y of m nd rather tl an bod ly II e^^ 
that soon occts oned 1 s death 

A anc ent histor i remarked that there were few monar hs of 
wl on more good o n ore o 1 could j s Ij he s d tl a of Ph 1 p V 
If tl e p on se of h s J outl had bee f Ifille 1 and the oppo t n t ea 
of h s re gn n pro ed 1 e ould 1 ave do e great th gs f r Jlaced n a 
and C ceece But 1 s talents becnn e obsc red by dr kenness a d prof 
I gacy 1 s natur 1 gc erna ty 1% &i o led by the 1 ab t ot sup en e 
command a d he be ame n later years a gloomy uuscnipul ua and 
susp COS tjrint 

84 PL i I 1 ad des gned to p n sh the e me of Perseus by lea g the 
throne to 1 d stint elat e Aut „onu but tl e a dden de th t tl e fitl cr 
wl le Ant g ua was absent 1 om cou t c abled the son to ike b elf 
k g w tl o t 01 pos t o He p r ed v tl n ucl d 1 geuce ll e pol cy of 
PI I p prepa g Mice lo a f r a secon I btr ^gle tl Eo e The 
re e ues vere ncreased bv a ca eful ork g f the n es tl e poi ula 
t waated by so ma y wara was recr tc I bv ol e of Tl ac a s ind 
otl e s. in 1 close all an es ere ado tl the k nga of As a i d w tl t! e 
1 ardj barbar ana of tl e i ortl C auls Illyr a s a d derma s 1 o^ie a d 
n gl t be aluable vl en the dec s e mo nent sh uld a r e But P raeua 
failed to unite the states of Greece, in which a large party already preferred 
his supremacy to that of Rome; and instead of using his treasures to sat- 
isfy and ctmfirm his allies, he hoarded them penurioualy, only to enrich 
his enemies at the end of the war. 

85. In the spring of 171 B. C, the Romans landed in Epirus, and spent 
aome months in winning the Greek states to tlieir side by money and in- 
fluence. In the autumn they met Perseus in Thessaly, witL nearly equal 
forces, and were defeated. The Macedonian made no use, however, of his 
victory, and nothing of importance was done for two years. In 168 B. 0., 
L. ^miKiiis Paulus assumed the command, and forced Perseus to a battle 
near Pydna. Here the fate of Macedon waa finally decided. Perseus was 
defeated and fled to Samothrace, where he was soon captured with all his 
treasures. He was taken to Rome, iind compelled to walk in chains in the 
splendid triumph of jErailius. After several years, the last of the Macedo- 
nian kings died in imprisonment at Alba. 

Macedonia was not immediately made a Roman province, but was divided 
into four distinct states, which were forbidden all intercourse with each 
other. The people were consoled by a great reduction in the taxes, the 
Romans demanding only half the amount which they had been accuatomed 
to pay their native kings. 
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86. In Greece, all confederacies, except the Aclifcau League, were dis- 
aolvecJ, Acliaia had been the constant friend of Eome during the war; 
but to insure its submission, one thousand of tbe principal citizens were 
accused of having secretly aided Perseus, and were carried to Italy for 
triiil. They were imprisoned seventeen yearn without a hearing; and then, 
when al! but three hundred had died, these were sent back, in the cer- 
tainty that their resentment against Home would lead them to some rash 
act of hostility. 

All happened as the Romans had foreseen. The three of the exiles who 
were most embittered by this unprovoked outrage came into power, and 
their enmity gave to their foes what they most desired, a pretest for an 
armed iuvaaion of the territories of the League. In 146 B. C, war was 
declaved. One of the Achtean leaders was disaatroosly defeated and stain 
near Thermopylte ; another, with the remnant of tiie army, made a. last 
stand at Corintli, but he was defeated and the city was tal;en, plun- 
dered, and destroyed. Within a few years Gi-cece was placed under 
proconsular government, like other provinces of Home. It remained 
nearly sixteen centuries a part of tliat great empire, which, though 
driven from Italy, maintained its exi.sfenee in the East, until it was 
overtlirown by the Turks, A. D. 1463. 



la E o A £= 1 X tr X. A T%oisr . 

Lnmian War ended in tlie subjection of Greece to Maceiioiiin. Cnssandei 
teigiiEd B. C. 311S-29T. IJealli of nil his sons wltliln tliree yeni's, left the crown to 
Demetiliia, sou of Antlgoniis, (B. C. 234-287,) wlio lost it by roBli enterprises, and 
dJM .1 prisoner in Asia. Pyrrlins, llie EpJroIe, I'elgned n year. Macedonia was 
then annexed to Tliraco (B. C. 2«j&-281). On Ihe deatb of Lysiniaclias, It fell to 
BeleiiciiK, wlio was inui'dei'ed lit turn by Ptolemy Cemunus. In tbe relgu of 
Ptolemy (a C. 281-2T9), Meleager, Antipater II., and Sosthenes (B. C. 279-277), tbe 
Gauls ravaged Macedonia and Greece, gained TliermopylEe, but were defeated iit 
Delphi. Anligoims, son of Demetrius (B. C. 277-278), was expelled by Pj-rrliuR, 
Wlioae second reign lasted B C 273-271, hut who was killed at Ai^os, and Aullg. 
onus restored (B. C. 271 2391 Ho cnptuied Athens and Corinth ; tbe latter wnH 
retaken by the AcliKan I eigue Demetrluti II. IB. C. 239-229) allied bimself wllh 
Eplrus against the Acbeean and ffilollan Leagues. First Interferenee of Rome 
in Ovecian affklrs, B. C ^^ Regenc) of Aiitlgonus Doson, B. C. 229-220. Reform 
and renewed energy In fepni-ta Mandonians, in alliance with the Acbieun 
League, defeated Ibe hpaitnns at Selloslo, B.C. 221. Independent reign of pblUp 
v., B. C. 220-170. His wars against ^toUa, Home, li^ypt. Romans, in u second 
war, proclaimed liberty to the Greeks; overlbrew Philip at Uynocephalm, B. C. 
197; Etibdlvided and reorganlied the Grecian stales. The ^loUaiis provoked 
another war, their ally, Antiochus, wits defeated iit Tbermopylse and Magnesia. 
Deatli of Prince Demetrius and bis futlier. Efforts of Perseus, llie last king of 
Macedoii (B. C. lTO-166). His war with Rome; defeat at Pydna; capture and 
death. Division of Macedonia. Reduction of tribute. Treachery of the Romans 
toward the Achiean League. Laal war with Borne. Battle of Leucopetra, near 
Coiiuth, B. C. HO. 
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IV. Thkace. 



91. Tlie Thrai,ian kingdom of Lyaimacliua has no history that need 
detain us Unlike Egjpt or "^jrii unJer Maccdon an rule, it contributed 
nothing to literature science, or general c vilizition The (.everil tribis 
were powerful bj re won of their numbers then hirdy c ntempt of dinger 
and exposure and tbeir untamable love oi freedom but their stiength 
was too often wasted in b^litmg igiinst each other md thus Ibtj were 
reduced either to subjects or humble allies of the more tiiilized nitions to 
the aouthuard At the sami, time their position on the Danube rendered 
them the most eiLpoaed oi all the aneient kingdoms to the incurauns of 
the northern lirbiriaiis and the historj ot Thute un ler tbt R mins is 
onlj a reLDrd of nars and de\ astationi 

V. KiKGDOM OF PeKGAMUS. 

88 Bcsid the f ui great m na chies alrea ly described, a number of 
smalkr kingdoms arose Irom the rums of Alexander's empire. A few of 
these will be briefly menti ned Pergamus on the Ca'icua in Mjaia, pos- 
sessed X strong tortreas which was usel by L^simachus as a place of safe 
keeping for his treasure under the charge of Philetse'rus, of Tium, an 
officer m whom he repo ed the greatest cnnlidente This person, provoked 
by ill Ireatrntnt Irom the Thracion queen made hiniselt independent, and 
by means of the ample treasures of Ljsimachus, maintained his princi 
pality undisturbed for twenty years B C 283-263 (See g| 30, 31 ) 

His nepheii Eumenes who succeeded him increased his territories bv 
a victory o\er Antiochus I near Sardis After reigning twenty-two years 
(B C 2t)3-24l) he was succeeded by bis cousin. Attains I., who gained a 
great \ ictory oi er the Gauls and first of 1 la family, took the title of king. 
Ten years later he defeated Antiochus Hieras (see ? 33), and included in 
hia own dominions all the lount le? weat ot the Halys and north of the 
Tinrus In nars with the kings ot Syria he lost these conquests, and was 
lim ted f r se^en jears to hia onn pnncipalitj of Pergamns; but by the 
aid oi Gallic mercemiica and his own good management, he won back 
most of the tenitore He earned the favor of Eome by joining that 
Eejublic aga nst Philip V of Macedon Tie country was ravaged by 
Philip in the interval of his Roman wars (see § 80); but the great victory 
off Chios compensated Attalus for his losses and the treasures he amassed 
made his name proverbial lor wealth, Hia exertions in behalf of his allies, 
during the second war of Eome and Macedon, eoded bis life at an advanced 
age, B. C. 197. 

89. Eumenea II., hia eldest son and successor, aided the Eoman opera- 
tions against the kings of Syria and Macedonia, with so much energy and 
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talent thit he wis rewarded with an increase of territory on bDth '-ides of 
the Ilellesp t ind hia kingdom w js. in a time one of the greatest in \sia 
He continued his father a hberal policy in the encouragi-ment of art ai d 
literature founded the great Library of Pergamua which was aeconii onlj 
to that of Alexandria and beautihed his cipital with tnanj magnifiLenl 
buildings At hia death hia crown was assumed bj his brother \ttalus II 
(Philadelpl us), as the son of Eumenes was atill j, i,hild Moie than half 
the twentj one jears of Pbiladelphus s reigu were occupied by wais 
especially %ainat Pru sias II , king of Bithynia Bj aiding tl e re\ olt of 
Nicomedes who guned that kingdom instead of hi& father Attilus seiured 
some jLara of peice which he emplojed in building cities and increising 
bis librJiy Chiet of the citua were Eumeni i a Phrjgii Phi!idel(b[a 
in Lydia and Attali a in Pamphylia 

90 Philadelphus died B C 138 leaving the kingdom to h a iiephe\> 
Attilus III (Philomctor) the son of Eumenes II Thia king crowded 
intc the short period of h\e jears more eriniLS and atrocities than can be 
found in all the other reigns of his dynasty ^ut together He murdered 
all the old friends of his fither and uncle with their families ill who 
still held iny office of trust in the kingdom and finallj bis own nearest 
rclatnea including hi« mother fir whom be bad [rolessed the warmest 
affection by the surname he adopted At list be retired from this atrocious 
(areer of misgo\ernment to the more innocent pursuits of pai iting sculp 
ture and gardening He d ed ol t. feiei lei\mg bis kinglom a le^xcy to 
the Eomin people Anstoni lus x half brothei of Attalus III success 
lullj resisted the Eoman cliims for three years even defeating ind cap 
tunng Licin'ius Crissus who wis sent to take possession but I e was in 
turn made pr soner and Pergimus waa added to the territories of Eome 
B C 130 

VI. BiTIlYSIA. 

91. This tributary province of Persia regained its independence upon 
the overthrow of that empire, and resisted all the efforts of Alexander's 
generals to reduce it. Among its kings were Nicomedea I., who founded 
Nicomedia on the PropOntia ; Zeilas, who gained hia crown by the aid of 
the Gauls; and Prusias, his son, who extended his kingdom by constant 
wars, and would have raised it to great importance but for the offense he 
gave the Romans, by mating war against Pergamus and by sheltering 
Hannibal. He was forced to surrender to Eumenes some important lerri- 

P u a II ufT d t II greater disasters, owing to his own contemptible 

k In ss H nt h son Nicomedes to Rome, with secret orders for 

h a as at n B t tl plot failed; and Nicomedea II., whose popularity 

ha 1 ted ! fath jealousy, now returned with the support of the 
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Romans anil the Pergamene kin^, mid gained possession of the tlironc. 
He reigned fifty-eiglit yca^ willi tlie title Epijihanes (Illustrious). His 
son, Nicomedea III., in alliance with the Romaiis, made war seven yeara 
with Mitliridates, king of Pontus, their most ahle and resolute opponent. 
He was twice expelled from hia dominions; but after the closes of tlic first 
Mithridalic War, he reigned peacel'ully ten yeiirs, and, having no cliildreii, 
left his kingdom to the Romans, D, C. 74. 

VII. I'OKTUS. 

92. Cappadocia under the Persiiins had been a satrapy, governed by the 
descendants of that Ota'iies who conspired witli Darius I, against the false 
Smerdis. (See Book II.) In 363 B. C, a son of the satrap Mitlnidatea 
revolted, and made himself king of tliat portion of Cappadocia which lay 
nest the sea, and was thence called Pontus by the Greeks. This kingdom 
was for a short time subject to the Macedonian power; but Mitliridates I., 
is- 31S B. C, became again indepejident. The annals of tbc next tivo 
reigna are of no great importance. Mitliridates III, (B. C. 245-190) 
enlarged and strengthened bis dominion by alliances ivitli the Asiatic 
mimarclia, as well as by wars. Hia soa Phar'naces conquered Siiiope 
from the Greeks, and made it his capital. The next king, Mllhridatcs IV. 
<B. C. 160-120), aided Rome against Cartilage and Pergamns, and was 
rewarded by the addition of the Greater Phrygia to his dominions. 

98. Mithridates V., the Great, came to the throne at the age of eleven 
years, his father having been murdered by some officers of the court. 
The young prince, distrusting his gu.irdians, began in Iiis earliest years to 
accustom himself to antidotes against poison, and to spend much of his 
time in hunting, which enabled him to take refuge in the most rough and 
inaccessible portions of his kingdom. He had, however, received a Gi'eek 
education at Sinope; and when, at the age of twenty, be assumed the gov- 
ernment he possessed not onl^ a soul and body inured to eiery sort of 
jeril anl hardship but i mind furnished with ill the knowledge needlu! 
to 1 king He spoke tuenti fi\e kiiguagcs and could t in^nct business 
nith cierv tribe of his dominions in ita own peculiar dialect 

The Romans had alieody seizi.d ins province ot Phrjgia and he clearly 
saw the conflict which must soon take place with the all abiorbing Re 
public He determined, therefore to extend his kin lom to t! e eastw xrd 
and northwaid thus increasing its poner and wealth, so as to make it 
more nearlj a match ftr ita great western antagonist In seien years he 
added to his dominions half the shores of the Black "^ea including the 
( imme run peninsula — now the Criraei— and extending westward to the 
Dniester Hl made alliances nith the wild and powerful tribes upon the 
DaTiube, and with the kinp of Armenia, Cappadoc:ia, and Bithynia. From 
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the last two countries he afterward drove out their hereditary itings, placing 
his oivQ son on the throne of Cappadocia, and Socrates, a younger brother 
of Nicomedea III., on that of Bithynia. 

9i. The Roman Senate now interfered, and with their favor Niconiedes 
invaded Pontus, Mithridates marched into Cappadocia and drove out its 
newly reinstated king; then into Bithynia, wliere he routed the army of 
Nicomedea and defeated the Romans. He speedily made himself master 
of all Asia Minor, except a few towns in the extreme south and west ; and 
from his lieadquarters at Pei'gamus, gave oi-ders for a general massiicre of 
all Romans and Italians in Asia. Eighty thousand persons fell in conse- 
quence of this atrocious act, but from tliat moment the tide turned against 
Mithridates. Two large armies which he sent into Greece, were defeated 
by Sulla at OliEevonea. A great hattle in Bithynia was lost by the Pontic 
generals, Pontus itself was invaded, and its king hecame a fugitive. 

Peace was at lengtli made, on terms most humiliating to Mithridates. 
He surrendered all his conquests, and a fleet of seventy vessels; agreed to 
pay 2,000 tiilents; and recognized the kings of Cappadocia and Bithynia, 
whom he iiad formerly expelled. The reverses of Mithridates naturally 
led the subject nations on the Euxine to throw off his yoke. He was pre- 
paring to march against them, when a second Roman war was kindled by 
a sudden and unprovoked aggression of Murena, (be general of the Repub- 
lic in the East. The Eomana were defeated on the Halys, and peace was 
restored, B. C. 82. 

05. In tlie seven years' breathing-space which followed, Mithridates 
subdued all his revolted subjects, and recruited his forces with the utmost 
energy. His army, drawn largely from tlie barbarous nations on the 
Danube and Eusine, was drilled and eqiiipped according to the Roman 
system, and his navy was increased to four hundred vessels. Both the 
Pontic king and the Romans would willingly have remained some years 
longer at peace, but, in 74 B. C, the legacy of Bithynia to the latter power, 
by Nieomedes III., brought them into unavoidable collision Mithridates 
first seized the country, and giined ■» double iictorj o\er CotLx by sea and 
land. But he failed in the s egea of Ch deedin and Cjzilus and in the 
second year he was repeatedly woi^ted bi Lucul lus His fleet «is first 
defeated off Tenedos, and then wrecked by a storm In the thiul ^ear 
Mithridates was driven out of his own dominions and those of his son in 
law, Tigrancs. For three jears the war was carried on in Armenia where 
the two kings were twice defeated by LuaiUus 

In 63 B. C, Mithridates returned t) his kingdom and defeated the 
Romans twice i\ithin a few months But in 66 B (. Pompev assumed 
the command, and Mithridates after tlie liss of nearly his whole army, 
abandoned Pontus, and retired into the barbarous regions north of the 
Euxine, where the Romans did not care to j ursue him With a spirit 
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untamed either bv j&ir« or misfortunis he plotted the buld de ign of 
gathering to hi3 standard the wild tribes ilon^ the Dinubt, and marching 
upon Italy from the north But liia oflicers did not aliare hi3 enthusiasm 
A conspiracy against him was lie^ded by hia n\a son, ind the old king 
deserted bj all whom he uoiild lia\e trusted ittempti-d Id end his life by 
poison His constitution had been for majiy years >,o guarded by antidotes 
that the drugs hid no effLCt and he iias finallj dispatched by one of hia 
(jailiL solditrs Pontu- became i himan prounce only a small poili>u 
of its terntorj uonl nuing a i,entur\ or mire under princes f tl e anLient 
dyiidatj 

\Hl 0APPAD0CI4. 

96. The southern part of Cappadooia remxined loyal to the Persian 
,s until their dovMifall at Arbela It wis conquered bj PerdiLLas ifter 
death of ilexii der but ttithm six jeara became independent and 
continued under native kings until it was 
strbed into the Eomm dDminions. A D 
The history ol these monarchs is of 
tic importanLe except so far as it la in 
ided in thit of the neighboring nations 
e fifth king, Ariara thes IV made in 
later \ears, a close and friendly alliance 
til the Romans, which continued unbroken 
der hia successors, 

Arurathes V (B C 131-96) presents the 

le example of a blamelesf prince' in 

e three eenturie<i following Alexander No 

t of deceit or cruelty is recorded againat 

m Cappadocia, under his reign became 

celebrated abode of philosopbj, under the 

tronagc and exampU of the king With 

larithes VIII , the ro>iI Persian line be 

me extinct ind the Cappadocnns chose a 

w aovertign in Anohirzi'nes I {B f 

-64) This king was three times drmn 

t of his dominions bv the sovereigns ot 

Armenia and Pontus ind three times rein 

stated by the Romans The last king Archelaus (B C ''fi-A D 1") was 

summoned by Tibc nus to Eome, where he died and hia kingdom became 

a Eoman province. 

IX. Abmesia. 

9J. Armenia was included in the kingdom of the Seleucid*, from the 

battle of Ipsus to that of Magnesia, B. C. 190. Two generals of Antiochua 
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III. then revolted against him, and set up the kingdoms of Armenia Major 
on the east) and Armenia Minor on the west of the Euphrates. The grea-teat 
king of Armenia Major was Tigranea I. (B. C. 96-55), who not only gained 
important victories from the Parthian monarch, but conquered all Syria, 
and held it fourteen years. He incurred the vengeance of Rome in various 
ways, but chiefly by sustaining his father-in-law, Mitliridates, in his wars 
against the Itepublic. He suffered several calamitous defeats, with the loss 
of his capital, Tigran'occr'ta. 

In 67 B. C., the disaffection of the Roman troops gave the two kings the 
opportunity to recover much of what they had lost The appearance of the 
great Fompey upon the scene again turned the tide. The young Tigranes 
rebelled against his father, with the aid of Parthia and Eome. The king 
surrendered aJl his conquests, retaining only 1 is 1 ered ta v k ngdom of the 
Greater Armenia. His son, Artavas'des T, (B C ■)-34) n ded the expe- 
dition of Crassus against the Parthians ; but hav g after ard ofTended 
Antony, he was taken prisoner and put to death by order of Cleopatra. 
Artaxiaa, his son, ordered a massacre of all tl c Hon ans n Armenia. In 
19 B. C, he was himself murdered by hia own relat s The remaining 
kings were sovereigns only in name, being ^et up or d apla ed alternately 
by the Eomans and Parthians, until Armen a las ai orbxl by the former, 
A. D. 114. Armenia Minor was usually a dependency of some neighboring 
kingdom, from the time of Mitliridates to that of Vespa'sian (A. D. 69-79), 
when it, too, became a Eomaji province. 

X. Bactria. 
98. Bactria was a part of the Syrian empire from 305 to 255 B. C. 
Diodotus, the satrap, then made himself independent, and established a 
new Greek kingdom, the most easterly of all the scattered fragments of 
Alexander's conquests. Euthydemus, the third king, was a native of 
Magnesia, and a usurper (B. G 222-200), His son Demetrius made many 
victorious campaigns, extending over Afghanistan and into India (B, C. 
200-180). He lost a part of his native dominions to a rebel, Eucrat'ides, 
who reigned north of the Pa'ropam'isus range during the life of Deme- 
trius, and after his death, over the whole country. He, too, carried on 
Indian wars with great enei^y and success. Under his son, Heli'ocles 
(B. C. 160-150), the Bactrian kingdom rapidly declined, being invaded 
by the Parthian kings on the west, and the Tartar tribes from the 

XI, Parthian Empire of the Aebacid*. 

90. The Parthians established their independence about B. 0. 250, 
under the lead of the Scythian Arsaces. The people were of the same 
race with the modern Turks — treacherous in war, indolont and unaspiring 
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:SEC!Ji.E'IT"LrX,A'riON". 

Bravery nnd bavbortem at tbe Tbmcians. Itiso of Pci'gn 
of Pliilotterns, Eiiraenes, Allalus I, Siioceas mid eullgliteiieiJ 
Wui's of Attiilti^ PbiLailetpLiiis. His uew cities. Crimes oi 
of Ills kingdom to Borne. Sborl. reign of AriatmiiciiB. BIth 
des I., Zeilns, PrnslBs I. nnd 11., Nicamedes II. and III., B. C. 27S-T4. 
kingdom of Poiitus, B. C. S63. laitependeiiC of Macedoii, B. C. 31M; ' 
Mltlirldales III. aud Fhamuces, B. C. 243-160. Ednmtioii c 
conquests and alliances; Srst collision with the BomanR, 
(0,000 IUiHuiih; dlsoalei's and liumlllatJiig veace. Second Romnn War, B.C. 83, 82. 
Beven yeai-s' drill of PontiO rorces in Bomnn tactics. Tliti'd Roman War, B. C. 
H-fl5; Mithildales driven Into Armenia, B.C. 71; recovered bis liliiEdora, E. C. 68; 
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defeated by Pompey, B. C. Kl; took refuge in the uoitherii wiids, niid ended Ids 
life by violeiico, B. C. (13. Poutua become u Itumau pioviuce. Cappadoolii in ai- 
llance Willi Rome, B. C. 168. Just and peaceful relgu of Ariunitlien V. Eud of llie 
dynasty In Ariarathes VXII. Exiles nud returns of Arlobarzunes I. Tlio country 
ubsovb0d into tlie Itoman dominion, A. D, n. Armenia ii puit of tlie Syrian 
emph-o, B, C, 301-199. "Gi'eoter" and "Ijesser" klugiioms then formed on llie 
oust and west of the Euphrates. Conquest of Syria by Tigraiics J., R. c. Kl. His 
wars with Rome, B C tS-bfi Losses Fateof Avlavasdes Massacre of Ilia Komans 
by Arln;!las Altenintc dtpeudence upon Rotiio and Parlhla, B. C. lU-A. D. 114. 
Bactrlndopandent Hpoii Sjiia, B C JUj-2oj Dlodotu^ reigned, B. C. 255-537. The 
tlili-d king a Lullaii, B t £22 SOO Indian campaigns of Denietiins and Encrat' 
Idas, B. C. 2(»-16u DtfCliiii. and fall oc the kingdom under attacks of Burronudius 
barbarians B C IfiO-iiO Paithlan emplie powerfnl, but uncivilized. Absorption 
of Baetrhin provinces, B C 174 ISb V group of kingdotus ruthei tliaii a nation, 
Bide by sidu willi Rome. 

XII. Jun^A. 

100. Judjei nith the rest of fevria, had heen assigned to Laom'edon 
updi the partition of AIc\andcr= conquests; but it was soon annexed by 
Ptolemy '^oter and continued 117 years a part of tlie Egyptian empire. 
Its history in th a Book mil be considered in three periods: 

I Trom til. Tall of the P rsian Empire to the Kise of an Inde- 
pendent Jewish Kingdom B C 323-168. 

I[ The Time f the Maccabees, B. C. 163-37. 

Ill The lime of the Herods B. C. 87-A. D. 44. 

First Pekiod. tfnder the first three Ptolemies, the Jews were peaceful 
nnd prosperous. The liigh priest was at the head of the state, and in 
local matters ruled with little intcrferenco from Egypt, Ptolemy Philo- 
pator, however, a wicked and foolish prince, attempted to profane the 
temple, and the Jews, in alarm, sought protection from Aiitiochua the 
Great. Tiiat monarch, with their aid, gained possession of all tlic coast 
between Upper Syria and the Desert of Sinai; and though often disputed, 
and once recovered by the Egyptinns, this district remained a part of the 
Syrian kingdom. 

101. For thirty years the privileges of the Jews wero respected by 
their new sovereigns ; hut toward the close of his reign, Seleueus IV, 
resolved to appropriate tlie sacred treasures of the temple to liis own 
pressing needs, and sent Heliodorus, his treasurer, for this purpose to 
Jerusalem. According to the Jewish tradition, * three angels appeared 
for tlie defense of the holy place. One of tliem was seated on a terrible 
horse, which trampled Heliwdorus under its feet, while the others scourged 
liim until he fell lifeless to the ground. He was only restored by the 
prayers of the high priest, and the treasury remtuned unmolested, 

■iRe^id, In the Apocrypha, 2 M.ieeabees ill: i-Wi, 
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Vntiochus Ei i£ h iiiea the brother and sun,essor of SeleuLUS was guilty 
of st II more impiuus outnt,C3 He put up tlie h gh [ ne'.thood at 
auttitn and twice awarded it to the highe t bidder on condition of liis 
introducing Greek iit«s ind mstoma into Jerusalem Oi e of these mer 
ceiary pontiffs stole the sacred ^eaads of the temple and sold them it 
Tv c An insurrection arose at Jerusalem but it was. punished by An 
tioclius in per m ivho aeized the city &et up an altar to Zeus Olympius 
w th djilj iacrificea of swme s flesh in the sacred ini-loiiure of the temple 
an! put to death a great number of the peiple Two jeira later B C 
l(t8 he ordered a geneial massacre of the Jewa and by a frightful per 
wcution sought to exterminate the last remnant ot the ancient religion 
Ihe AsmoD'e an family now arose and by their brave fidelity made 
themsehe^ at !af>t sj;ereigiis of Judiea 

102. yECO"JD Period Mattathias a priest iiTin^ between Jerusalem 
and Joppa Vilkd with his wn hand the kings officer who was sent to 
enforce the he.ithen sacrifices together with the first renegade Jew who 
coisented Id cffer He then took refuge in the mountains with his fa\e 
sons and was reinforced daily ly fugiti\es from \ irioua parts of Judiea 
As their iiumher^ increased this band issued freque itlj from their f^st 
ne&se cut oft detacl raents uf the Syrian armj destiojed heathen altars 
and in manj places restored the Jewish worship in the synagogues The 
aged Mattathias d cd in the first jear cf the war -md was succeeded in 
command of the forces hy his third son Judas who obtainel the name 
of MwcabiFua fron his many iict<jries 

Durug the disjutes f r the byrian regency which fill wed the death 
of Antiochua Fpiphai es (see JJ 40 41) Judaa MaccahEeuf. guned p s 
sessioi of all Jeruiilem except the citadel en Mount Z on and held it 
three years He puiified the temple restored the inccnse lighta and 
sacrifl e* and drove out Syrians near Hellenizing Jews from erery pwt 
(f Judea The '^jrian general Nicanor, was twee defeatei with great 
loss In tlie second battle near Beth horon Nicoaoi fell and his whole 
army wis cut to piece Tl e Romans made allianc oith the Maccibeea 
but before the r aid could arr ve Judas had fallen in battle B C IW) 
Jerusalem waa lost and for fourteen jears Jonathan Maccabteua could 
only cirrj on a guerrilla warfare from his fas-tness in the Desert of 
Tckoali Thedisiutes fr the Sjnan throne betieen Demetrius ind 
Alexander Balas which were continued under tl eir sons (see J^ 42-46) 
gaic a respte to the Jews and e\en made their ill ance an olject of 
de ire to both parties Jonathin was thenceforth rec ^ nzed as princS 
and high priest with full possession of the Holy Cit> 

103 His brother Simon succeeded him in both dignitie'! and under 
his prosperous administration Juliet reco\ered in great measure frim 
the Imgcortmued ravines of nar The life ol Simon was en le I Lj 
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treachen His son in li« Ptolenn the goiiriiDi (f Teiicto de ring to 
seize the government for hiniseif murlered the h j,h jrie £ and tuo of 
his sons at a bai quel But tlie other son, John Hjrcami* escaped and 
sucLeeded his father At the beginning of his reigD Jeiusalein endured 
a long bid painful siege hy Autiochus bidetes B C 130-133 lis wails 
which had been restored were leieled with the ground and i tribute 
ivas again demanded nhiih hated hcwever, no kn^er than the life of 
Sidetes Hyrcanus captured Samaria and destrojed the temple on Mount 
Gerizim (see Book II, i 64) He conquered Id ume'i rendering JuJsei 
fully equal in power to 'sjna, which wis now reduced iron a gieat 
empire to a petty and exhausted kingdom 

104. Anstobu'lus son of H\rcinus was the first of the lamily who 
a^umed the title of king He reigned hut a jear and was succeeded by 
hia biother Alexander Jmn'^ ua (B lOWS) This pnnce w is n bad 
ducee and the opposite sect of tbe Pliariiees stirred up a mcb to attaik 
him, while officiating as high priest in the Feait of Tabernacles The not 
was put down with a slaughter of bOOO itiMirgenta Alexander gjined vie 
tones o\er the Moabites and the Arabs of Giieid hut in a oub&equent 
war with the latter he suffered a great defeat and the milcontenta at 
home seized the occasion for a new outbreak The (im1 war now raged 
MX ^e^rs Fjr a time Alexander wis druen to the mountains, but at 
length he regaiiiid the a=eendenci, and revenged lumself upon the rebels 
wilh frightful Lruelty Ht. left the crown to his widon Alexandra who 
joined the Pharisees and wa" maintained in power b\ then influence 

105 After her death her trto sons Hyrcanus and A nstobulus qnirreled 
seven leara lor the &o\eriigntj Pompej the Great who was then at 
Damiheus, interfeied and captured Jerusalem cained oft Anstobulus to 
Rome and established the elder brother in the government He reigned 
SIX jears m peace B C 63-57 In the latter year Anstobulus escaped 
and being joined by many ot his pait sans rencMcd the war He was 
besieged and taken m Machse'rus Iv the Roman pnconsul, who also 
deposed Hjieanus and set up a sort of ohgarthv in Jerusalem Punipev, 
la taking the cit\ had left its satred Irtasures untouched but dunn^ 
this period Crissiis on his waj to Parthia seized and plundered the 
temple After ten \eara (B L 57 47) Iljrcanus was lestored to the 
high priesthood while his friend Antipater, the Idumcean, wa>: ippomted 
procurator or cuii governor of Jud'ea 

In B C 40 Antigonus 6cn ol Aristolulua with the aid f \ laithian 
force captured Jerusalem and reigned three jears the last of t! e \.smo 
U'ean pnnces Antipater had been poisoned his sen Herod npniied to 
Rome, and received from the Senate the title of Kine of Judd,a Return 
ing speedily he conquered Galilee and advanced to the aiege of Jerusalem 
This was (rotraclel lexcial \ea-s fii the Jews were firmlj attached to 
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Ai litmus a,ni re-iditcd cquillv the jnterfereiice of Pom:' nm! the re gn 
of an Edomite After hard fightiug the walla were tiketi and the Ling 
WIS executed like n common crimmal 

106 TiiiKD Plbiod, B C 8T-A D 44 Herod was ju=tly snrnamed 
the Great for his tilents \nd the grindeur of his enterpri es though 

his cliaracter was stained hy the worst fiults of i tytant crueltj and 
reckless caprice At the ige of fifteen he had been made governor of 
Galilee fay Julius Lxf i ind had ruled with great energy and success 
supprcBsnig the hiiiditti who infisted the countrj and putting their 
leadcri to deitli Hi legiu hit reign in Jud-ea by -i mi'sacre ol all 
who had been oppoifed to him especially these whose wealth would best 
enable him 1 1 reward Ins Roman benefactor The Temple iihich being 
used aa a fjrtreas had been nearly destroved m the repeated sieges wis 
ri,built by hia oideri v^ltll a, magnificence which nviled tlie glories of 
bolomon H s libeialily wis tquilh t-hown during a f imine which visited 
Judcea and the ■surr iind iig tonntries He bought immense quantities 
cf coin in Egjpt and fed the entire (eople it hia own eA.peiise, beside 
Buppljing secern! pioMiices with seed for the next ban est 

Herod afflcted Eomnn tastes he built a circus md imphitheitcr in a 
suburb of Jeriisilem where games and combits of «ild beasts were cele 
brated iii bonoi of the emperor Aui,ustu^ To show his impirlnhty I e 
restored the Samaritan temple on Mount Gerizim, while be adorned his 
new and magnificent cit\ of Cwaic a with tmposiiig shnnes of the Roman 
godi This universal tolerance was mo'Jt unplenamg to the Jens and their 
disposition to revolt was unlv kept down by tl e iij.ilanLe of innumerable 
spies and the constiuition of a eha n of fortres.es around Jerusilem 

107 Tl e last two members tf the Asmontean family were Mar am ne 
and \rislobulus ^ ran J children of Hircanus II Herid mimed the 
former and bestowed upon the litter the office of high priest but the 
great popularity of tl e jouiig pnnce alarmed bis jealousv and he cnused 
1 im to be secretlv issa^^inated Th ugh devotedly attathed to Miuamne 
Herod t uce ordered 1 e put to death in cise of his own decease during 
perilous espeditnns fcr wh ch he was leaMn^ the capital These atrocious 
orde-a coming to the knowledge of the queen naturalh incieased the 
a^er ion for Heiod which had been inspired bj the murder )f her grind 
father and her brother 

Her high spir t sctrncd concealment she was brought to tiial and her 
bitter enemies persuaded Herod to consent to her esecution But the 
\iolence of hs grief and rem use kejt hi n a long time on the lerge 
of insanity, and a raging fiver nearly ended his lifi His temper 
whiih had been generous thrugh histy now became so fernciius that 
his best friends were often ordend to death on tl e sliabtest suspicion 
Three of hi o is were executed en charges of censpirac^ From hn 
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deathbed lie ordtred a massacre ot the infants in Bethlehem because 
msc men from the East had informed him that m thit little \dlage 
the Messiah nas bcrn About the same time he had set up a golden 
eagli, oier the gito (if the Temple A seditun immediitelj arose and 
its leiders were punished with atroiious crueltj bj the tommjnd of tie 
dying Ling Herod died m the same year with the birth of our Lord, 
which the common chronolo^v piuces by an error, B, C. 4. 

108. His dominions except Abilene in byria, were divided among hh 
three sons, Archelaus, Antipas, and Philip, the eldest receiving Judsea and 
Samaria,. He reigned so oppressively that he was removed by the Romans, 
A. D. 8; and until A. D. 36, the province was managed by procurators, 
or governors, subject to the prtefects of Syria, Under the fifth of these, 
Pontius Pilate, Christ was crucified by Eoman aiitliority, through the accu- 
sations of the chief ofiicers of the Jews. Herod Antipas was meanwhile 
ruling in Galilee (B. C. 4-A. D. 39; see Luke sxiii: 6-12), and Philip in 
Trachoni'tis (B. C. 4-A. D. 37 ; see Mark vi : 17, 18). When these prov- 
inces became vacant, they were bestowed by the Emperor Calig'ula upon 
his favorite. Herod Agrip'pa I., grandson of Herod the Great and Mari- 
amne, A. D. 41, Samaria and Judaa were also added to his dominions, 
which for three years covered the entire territory of Herod the Great. 

109. Agrippa began to persecute the Christians in the year 44, and the 
Eomans again placed Judtea under the government of procurators. Ges- 
siua F!oru.s, the sixth of the new series, was a cruel and crafty tyrant, who 
plundered his province without pity or shame. He shared the spoils of 
highway robbers, whom he permitted and even encouraged. Twice he 
stirred up riots in Jerusalem, sacrificing the lives of thousands of people, 
only that he might avail himself of the confusion to pillage the Temple, 

His atrocities at length drove the Jews to open revolt. A Eoman army 
of 100,000 men, commanded by Titus, the son of the emperor Vespasian, 
besieged the Holy City five months. The three walls, the fortress of Mount 
Zion, and the Temple had each to be taken by separate assault; and never 
was a siege more memorable for the obstinacy of the resistance. The Temple 
was surrendered Sept. 8, 70. All the people who had not perished by the 
hardships of the siege, were made slaves and divided among the victors as 
prizes. Large colonies were transported into the heart of Germany or to 
Italy, where the golden vessels of the Temple adorned the triumphal pro- 
cession of Titus at Rome. No ancient city of any fame was ever so com- 
pletely ruined as Jerusalem. Mount Zion was plowed as a fteld and sown 
with salt, and the buildings of the Temple were leveled to the ground, 

Jodffla subject to Egypt, B. C. 32CI-20S; to Syria, B, C. 203-163. Persecution by 
AntiochnB Eplplianes, and revolt of Mattatliia-i, K. C. ItiS, Vicloriea of Julias 
Maecabceiis, B. C. 1B6-H». Jonathan princo anil litgli pilest, E. C. 1(50-143, Pros- 

A. H.— 31. 
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perous reigii of Simon, B. C. H3-1!H. Siege and capture of Jerusalem by Aiitl- 
ucliua mdetes, B.C. 133-133. Conquests of Joliii Hyicaiius. B.C. 135-10(1. Arliilobu- 
lus I. talces the royal title. Civil Wat's of Pharisees and Sodducees, under 
Alexander JanQEeus, B. C. lOs-TS. itelgn of Alexauiiia, B. C. T3-W. Uyicaiius II., 
B. C. fiD, 88. Arlstobuius II., B. C. 6S-«3. Jenisalem taiceo by Pompey, wbo awai'ds 
tbe soverclguty to Hyrcanus. After six yeai^, Hyrcaiins deposed uiid an oligarchy 
set up, B.C. 57-47. Jernsalem plundered by Crassus, B. C. 54. Antipater, tbe Idu- 
mteao goieinor, B. C. 47-4 h H ag p g 

H od so B m 



Division of bis kingdom ar A 

iieiit by Roman governo A D S-% T 
provinces united under H D 

Gessius Florus, A. D. 85, 86 g 



QtTBlSTIOlsrS B-OK REVIE-W, 

Book IV. 

1. Describe the rise of Macedonia .... p 1, 2. 

a. TbeBiiefiesslvestepsoftlieaseendency of Philip. . . . 2-5. 

3. Theyoutb, education, andcharaoterof Alexander. ... 8,7. 

4. His conquests and Asiatic policy 8-12, 14-17. 

.'i. His projects and death. 18, 

6, Tbe waroftheregents I<|. 

7. What was done by Antipater? 19, 20, 88, 87. 

5. By Ant^onns and his sonT 20, 22-2.1, 2H, 88. 

1). Wliat became oftbe near relatives of Alexander? 21-23. 

10. What were tbe resultsof the battle uf Ipaus? as. 

1. ElTecta upon Europe and Asia of Alexander's conqnests* . . . 28. S7. 

J. Descrlbetheextent and organizar.ionofthe kingdom of Selenens. . . 28-38. 

J. Name the9elencid8},andrelnteon6inoldent ofeach 28-18. 

14. Describe In detail the reign of Antlochns the Great 34-37, ll». 

The last but one of the Itings of Syria 48, »7. 

TbeincurslonsoflheGauls 31,70,71, 

The condition of Egypt nnder the Ptolemies. . 49,51,5). 

Alexandria and Its schools 52,53. 

The conquests of the firet tliree Ptolemies .'jO, 51, 58. 

28. Thecharacterof their successors 56,67,88,82-65. 

SI. WhatwastheresultloAthensoftheLamian War! 88. 

22. WhatbecameofthesonsofCassnnderT 87. 

23. How many kings of Tbmce and Macedonia B.C. 281° .... 80, 70. 

24. Describe tbe two retgnsof Antigonus Gonalas 72,74. 

25. The character of Pyrrlius. 72, 73. 

28. TelllhehlstoryoftbeAchffianLeagiie 75-79,82,86. 

27. What occurred in Sparla during the Macedonian i-egency of .\nligonns 
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libe the Bliaruotei' and reign of Philip 
The successive iiilecveiiUons of 

Macedonia nnd Greece 76, 79, Kl-Sa, 85, 8H. 

The last of the Antlgoiiidie 84. 

[. How lu.iiiy kings of other families or imUons i-eigiieil lii Slacedoiiia 
dnring the Third Period? 

a. Describe the Thraclans ST. 

TheoriBinaudhistoiy of Pergamiis 68-90, 

OfBithynln »>■ 

5, The early history of Poiitus ^-. 

S. Tell the story of Mlthridate.sV M-M- 

Descrlbe Cappndocla. 9"- 

I'eUlnhrierihehlstory otAnneuIa.B.C.SOl-A.D.lH 07. 

Describe the moat easterly of the Greek kingdoms ill Asia. . . . 9M. 

Thechai-aclerand history oflhePartlilaus 93. 

1. How was Judjea governed, B.C.323-1B87 100,101. 

rlbe Us oinidltion under the Syciau kings 101. 

Tlie rise and reign of Hie Maccabees ]0a~lU5. 

The character of Herod, and the great events of his leigu, . 100, 107. 

5. now were his dominions distributed B.C. 4-A,D.«? 108. 

8. Describe the last twenty-Rlx years of Jewlsli history 10!l, 

IV many battles have been described at Betlihoron? 
J. How many atThermopyite? 
). How many at Mantlnea? 
y, Uow many at »alBmis in Cyprnsf 
1. How many atCbjeionea? 
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BOOK V. 



History of Eome, feom the Baelibst Times to the Fall 
OF THE Westekn Empire, A. D. 476. 

GEOGEAPHICAL SKETCH OF ITALY. 

1. Italy, bounded by the Alps, and the Adriatic, Ionian, and Tyrrhe'- 
nian seafl, is the smallest of the three peninsulas of southern Europe. It 
is inferior to Greece in the number of its harbors and littoral islands, but 
excels it in the richness and extent of its plains and fertile mountain- 
sides, being thus better fitted for agriculture and the rearing of cattle than 
for maritime interests. Still, from its long and narrow shape, Italy has 
an extended coast-line; the slopes of the Apennines abounded, in ancient 
times, with forests of oak suitable for ship-timber; and the people, especially 
of Etru'ria were early attracted to the sea, 

S The Alps nhich separate Italy from the rest f f Europe have had an 
important efleit npon her hntorv At present they are traversed securely 
only by fi\e or six roads nhich are amfng the wonder? ol modern en- 
gineering In etrly times thej formed a usually effectual lirrier against 
the barbarous nations on the north and weit The Apennines leave the 
Alpine range near the pre ent boundarj between Italy and France, and 
extend m a ^outh eisterly and southerly d rection to the end of the penin- 
sula thro img off lateral ridges en both sides to the sea and forming that 
great variety of surface and climate iihich is the peculiar charm of the 
country A mult tude of n\ers contribute vastly to the fertility of tlfe soil, 
tl ough from their short and rapid course they aie of little i liue for navi- 
gation Varro preferred the climate of Itah to tint f Gicecc, as pro- 
ducing in perfection every thing good for the u e of man No barley 
could be omiared with the Cimpanian no nheat w th tl e Apu'lian, no 
rje with the Falcr'man, no oil with the Vena'fran. 

3, Northern Italy lies between the Swiss Alps and the Upper 
Apennines, and is almost covered by the great plain of the Po, which is 
one of the most fertile regions of Europe, It comprised, in the moat 

(24S) 
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ancient times, the three couatriea of Liffu'ria, Upper Etruria, and Vene'tia. 
The secflnrt of these divisions, together with some portions of tlie Ligurian 
and Venetian territories, ivas conquered, in the sixth century before Christ, 
by a Celtic population from the north and west, and was tlienceforth known 
as Cisalpine G^ul. The region north of the Apennines does not belong to 
Eoman or even Italian history until about the time of the Christian Era, 
when it became incorporated in the territories of Eome. 

4. The peninsula proper is divided into the two regions of central and 
southern Italy, by a line drawn from the mouth of the Tifer'nua, on the 
Adriatic, to that of the Sil'arus, on the western coast. Cestkal Italy 
comprised six countries, of which three, Etriiria, La'tium, and Cam])ania, 
were on the Tyrrhenian Sea, and three others, Uratria, Pice'num, and the 
Sabine country, on the Adriatic. Etruria was, in the earliest times, the 
most important division of Italy proper. It was separated from Liguria 
by the river Macra; from Cisalpine Gaul, by the Apennines; and from 
Umbria, the Sabine territory, and Latium, by the Tiber. 

Latium, lying south of Etraria, was chiefly a low plain ; but its surface 
was varied by spurs of the Apennines on the north, and by the Vol'scian 
and Alban ranges of volcanic origin in the center and south. It included 
the Eonian Campagna, now a solitary and almost treeless expanse, con- 
sidered uninhabitable from the noxious exhalations of the soil, but during 
and before the flourishing period of Eome, the site of many populous cities. 
Several foreign tribes occupied portions of the Latin territory, among 
whom the Volsci, on the mountains which bear their name, and the 
JEqui, north of Prtenes'te, were best worthy of mention. In tho view of 
history, a cluster of low hills — seven east and three west of the Tiber — 
which constitute in later ages the site of Komc, is not only the most im- 
portant part of Latium, but that which gives its significance to all the 

5. Qimpania was a fertile and delightful region, extending from the 
Liris to the Silarus, and from the Apennines to the sea. Grcelc and 
Roman writers never wearied of celebrating the excellence of its harbors, 
the beauty of its landscape, the exuberant richness of its soil, and the en- 
chanting softness of its air. The coast is varied by the isolated cone of 
Vesu'vius and a range of volcanic hills, including the now extinct crater 
of Solfata'ra, Umbria was a mountainous country east of Etruria. Before 
the coming of the Gauls, it extended northwanl to the Eu'bicon and east- 
ward to the Adriatic ; but its coast was wholly conquered by that people, 
who drove the TJmbrians beyond the mountains. 

Pkenum consisted of a flat, fertile plain along the Adriatic, and a hilly 
region, consisting of twisted spurs of the Apennines, in the interior. Poets 
praised the apples of Picenum, and its olives were among the choicest in 
Italy. The Sabine territory, at its greatest extension, was 200 miles in 
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length, and reached nearly from sea to sea. It was inhabited by many 
tribes, probably of common oiigin. Beside the Sabines proper, were tlie 
Sain'nites, the Frenta'ni, and the Marsi, Mar'ruci'ni, Pelig'ni, and Ves- 
ti'ni, who formed the League of the Four Cantons. The Sabine country, 
though rough, was fertile, and its wine and oil chiefly supplied the common 
people of Kome 

(i. SouTHEKN Ital^ included f ur countries Liica nia and Brut tmm 
ou thi, west Apuli-i ii d CiU bru on the eist Luian t i& a ] ittureaque 
and fertile country watered by n ny rivers Biuilium i-, ot similai char 
ncter and nas especnlly valued in jld timea for its pine forests which 
from tbeir timber and pitch ■vicMlI an important revenue to the Poman 
government Both Lountiies attracted multitudes of Greek eolonist*; wl ose 
citie? eirly iosl to a liigb degree of wealth and civilization (&ee Book 
III §3 87 ^0 ) Apulia unlike anj oth^i d vision of Central or southern 
Italy consiata thieflj of a iich unbroVen pla n from tuenfy to forty miles 
in width gently sloping from the mount iins ti the sea In inc ent times 
It maintained great numbers of horses and slieep the latter of whii,ii were 
famed for th fi eness of then wool When the plain became pari.1 el by 
summer heafa tie flocks nere druen to the neighboring mcuntains of 
Samnium while in winter the Samnite flocl s forsook tlieii bleak xud 
snowj heights to find pasturage in the rich meadowf of Apulia The 
northern portio of Apulia is mountainous being traveraed bj tn d strong 
spurs of the Apennines one of which jiojceta into the sea and form*) the 
rocky headland of M unt Carga nua 

Chlab m * called by the Greeks Iipjg'ta or Messa pii occupied the 
long peninsula which is coranionlv called the heel of Italy Its soft lime 
stone soil qui kly absorbs i oisture rendeiin^ the country and and the 
heit& of summer intense The products of the soil were however in 
ancient times abunlant and f ^reat \ ilue Its oil wiue and lioncj i\ere 
widely celebrated the wool afforded by its flocks wa of the finest qualitj 
and the horses which recruited the T irmtine cavalry weie among tht most 
ext«llent in the wcild 

r. Italy possessed three islands of great importance. Sicilj, noted ior 
its excellent harbors and inexhaustible soil ; Sardin'ia, for its silver mines 
and harvests of grain ; and Cor'sica, for its dense forests of pine and fir. 
The position as well as the valuable productions of these islands, early 
tempted the enterprise of both Greeks and Carthaginians; and rivalry in 
their possession iirst drew these nations into hostility with each other, and 
with the ultimately victorious power of Rome. 



» It Bliovild be noticed Hint the name Calabria Is now applied to tlie oilier 
^niiisaia of BOiillievn Italy, tliat whicli included tlie ancient Bnittinni. Xlie 
ime was clianged about the, elevmtli century of the Clirlstinn Era. 
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HISTORY OF EOME. 
8. Oiir histoTj in this Book falls naturally into three divisions : 

I, The Eoman Kingdom, B. C. 753-510. 

II. The Eoman Republic, " 610-30. 
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a lea^ le ft t\M.lve citus and thence iDutli of the ^jenumes intu Tus 
Ciny «linji reduced in hmita still beara their name 

Here the? formed a, similar but quite distinct confederacy ol the same 
number of cities For a time their dominioa extended across the penin 
bula and their fleele commanded both the Upper and the Lower 
feea the latter of whii-h denied from tliem its anuent name T\rrhi, 
man They conquered Campania and built there a third cluster of tweh e 
citie« of whiLh Cap ua wis the chief but they lo&t this portion of their 
territory in wars with the fenmnite^ Slany relas of EtrusLin art exist 
in the ma&sive nails of their cities their castinp in bronze figures in 
terra cotti and gulden chains bracelets and other omiment'i whicli 
prove them to haie bi,en a luxurious and i\ealth\ people The r rehgion 
nas of a gloomy and superstitous character They lougbt to know the 
will of their yods by auguries driivn fiom thunder and lightning from 
the flight of birds or from the entrails of sUin beasts and to a\ert their 
wrath by sai,riflies prescribed and regulated bj on elaborate rituil To 
learn the-e rites formed a hrge fart of the eduiition of a joung Tu-can 

11. The Bomans who Ktre dLStmed to be for nearlj twelve centuries 
the dominant race of Italy and the world belonged to the Latin branUi 
of the Italian family 4 GreeL tridition celebrate 1 bv Vii^il and be- 
lieved by most RDiiians in the dajs of the empirt tiaced their origin 
to a company of Trojan emigrants led to the shoris of Italy by ^nc aa 
son of Priam after the fall of Troj (feee Book III ? 14 ) But the 
Latin coast was at that time densely populated and the new comers if 
any such there were must soon have been absorbed ind lost amon^ the 
older inhabitants 

12. The comin-ii ligenda assigned the buiUing of Rome to Ecra ulus 
grintlsou oi Nu mitor ai Albau prince Numitor hid been depiived 
of his crown \^ hia brother Amu liu« who also killed the son of tl e 
dep sed kin" and ctmpelled his daughter Sihia to beujme a lestal 
Belo\ed of Mars she bttame however, the mother of Eomulus ind 
Remus whereupm her uncle caused her to be thrown with her twin 
fcfns into the Anio a tributary of the Tiber The rners had oierfloned 
their banks when the\ subsided the cradlo contiining the infint piinees 
was overturned at the foot of the Palatine Mcunt Nounshed by a ivolt 
and fed by a woodpecker sacrel to Mars they grew to be bardj joung 
shepherds and distinguished them=elrcs in c mbats with wild beiBts and 
robbers 

At the age of twenty they became aware of their rnyil 1 irlh ind 
having conquered Amnlius rcstcrcd their grandfitlier to hia throne 
But they still loved the home of their >outh and resoUed to build a 
new citj en the bints of the Tiber The brctlers differing in their 
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(.lioice of a s te cDiisultcl tli auip ccs Vlttr iv at lung ill ni^ht 
Eemus at dano saw iix cultures but Eom ilu , at sunuse aaw t«che 
The majority of the h«pherd'5 i Dtcd t! e deuision to Eomulii? aod it nas 
e^or after belie\ed that tlie tnche \ultiirea denote 1 tnehe Lentunes 
luring >\hic!i the dominion ot the city should endu l 

13> His si epherd (omradci being too feiv to 'iati'!fv bis ambition 
EoniulU3 offered Tylum on the Cap itolme to 1 jiniLidta and rui away 
alaies thu-a enroling am ng lis subjects the refuse of the iicighl on g 
tr bea To obtain wnes f r these ad^enturci? he incited tho Latins and 
babiLiea to nitneas games in honor of r<e[tune and nhen not onlj men 
but nomen anl children nere aasi-nbled the runners and wrestlers 
ruihed into the crowd ai 1 carried a«ay whom they would War fol 
lowed in which tl ^ Lat na wcru tbricc defeated The bahine kmf, 
Titui Titius maiclied with a powerful armi upon Kome obtained pDS 
aession Df the Ca[ itoliiic fortriss through the treacherv of the maiden 
Tarpe la the daughter of ita commander ind neariy defeated the forces 
of Eomulus in a Iod^ aid obstinate battle 

The bibme nomen however i ow reconciled to then fate came between 
their father* and husbands be eeching them with teais to be reconciled 
since whoever should be conquered the grief and loss must be their own 
A lasting peace was made and the two iings agreed to ru^n jointly 
o\er the united nations Eomulus, holding hi^ court on the Palatine and 
Titus Tatiua on the Cipitoline and Quiimal hills After the death of 
Tatius Eomulus ruled alone At the end of a prospeious reign of thiity 
aeien vear& he was re\ e«ing lis troops one day m the Field of Mats 
when the sun became suddenly darkened a tempest agitated earth and 
air and Eomulus d sapi eared The people mourned him as dead but 
thev were comforted by 1 is o.\ pear ng in a glorified form to one of their 
number assuring liim that the Ejnians shiul 1 become lords cf theworll 
anl that he himself under the name of Quiri nus wouU be their 

14. After a jears interregnum &uma a Sabine of wise and peaceful 
character was chosen tmg He was revered in after igea as the r lig 
lOus founder of Eome no less thin Eomulus as the author of its cnil 
and military inatituliona The w isdom and pietj of his law s w ere 
attributed ti the njmih Egc r a who met him by i fountaii in a gro\e 
and dictated to him the principles of good goiernment The few reeords 
of this king and his predecessor beljng rather to mythologj than 
to history 

15. Tullus Hostil'ius the third king of Kome la the first of whose 
deeds we ha\e an; trustworthy account He conquered Alba Longa and 
tiansferred its cifizens to the Lx iian Hill in Kome This new e ty then 
became the ] r tectress of the Lit n Leigue with the right fif presiding 
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it the annual festn il though it was neicr, lite \lba a member of the 
League hut x distinct [owcr m alhance nith it Ihe federal arm y^ was 
Lommanded iltemately bj a Koman and a Latin generil and the linda 
acquired in the wars of the LeajTie were equallj dmded bitneeii the 
two contracting parties thus giiin,^ t( Rome it is eiident a fir greater 
share tl an to anv other citj 

16 The citizens of conifolidated Eome now constituted three tribes 
the Bam nee or origmai Eomans on the Pilatine the Til'tes oi '^abme'!, 
on the Capitoline ind Quinnil and the Lu ceres on the Ctelnn Each 
tnbe consisted of ten fnt'na or wirds and eich Luna of ten hoaaes, or 
clans, {gailes] The pitriLian, or noble houics vhich ilone enjojed the 
rights of citizenship thus numbered three hundred The heads of all the 
house* constituted the Senate while the CkimU'ta Ounc^ta, or piibbc 
assembly included all citizens of lull age 

Eome at this period contained only tno classes beside the Pitricians 
These were the dienti and ilwes The former were the poorei people 
who belonged to no gens and therefore, though free hid no civi! righti 
Thej "ere permitted to choobe a patron in the person of some noble 
who was bound to protect their lutereat'' if need nere in courts of law 
The cbent on the other hand foUoHed his patrcn to war ai a vassal 
contributed to his rnnaom or thit of his children if taken prisoi era 
and paid pirt of the costs of any lansuit in which the patrr n miglit be 
engaged or of his expenses in di^-th irging honorable offices in the ^tate 
rhe relation on eitl er side descended from father to son It was es 
teemed a glory to a noble family to ha\e a numerous clientage aul to 
increase that which it had inherited from its ancestors The clients bore 
the clan name* of thtii patron b!a\es were not i umerous in the days 
of the lings Dmng the Eeiublic multitudes of captue"! were biought 
into the market b\ foreign wars and at the close of that period at 
least half the iihabitanta of Eoman territirj were bondamen 

17. Ancus Mar'tms conquered many Latin towns and transported 
their citizens to Eome where he assigned them the Aientme Hiil as a 
residence Of these new settlers lome became clients of the nobility 
but the wealthier class scorned thif kptndent conditirn and relied uyon 
the jirotection of the king Hence irose a new order in the statt the 
pub'' or commonaltj which was destined to become in latei times 
equalh imprrtant with the nobihty It included beside the conqiieied 

o A Patrleiaii had at least three names his own personal appellallon as ( a Ins 
MarLus oi Ln \m% the name of his clan nnd ths name ut Itib f imil} Many 
Boninna hw) a fonitli name derived tiom soma personal pecuUaiitj at menioia 
ble deed Thus Publlus Corne'lius Scip'le Africa ni)s belonged to the (cornelian 
gem, the Siiplo famllj, anil received a siirnnmn fiom his brilliant s«lile\ements 
in Africa. His clients bore the uame Cornelius. 
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\ lOfle toreign. settlers who time for tnde lor rLlo^e oi t r employ m(nt 
111 the army clienta whose protecting families had become extinct and 
sons of pitnuans who hid m irned wives of inferior rank 4ncus es 
tended the Eomin tcrriloiv tj the sea built the port town (t Os tn 
and established saltworks ili its \itiaitj ioit hid the Jitiicul n Hill 
opposite Rome for a defense agiinst the Etrusmis an 1 i.oii'-ti ictcd the 
Mamertme fhe fiist Roman prison 




18 Lucius Taiqum vn-i Pnsius wis oi Greel o i \ I 1 

his name from the Etruscan town Tarquinit where he was born ilie 
character I stica of his rice were alinwn in the magnificent norks with 
which he embellished Rome He dinned the lower pirt* of the ctt> bv 
1 great s\3tem of sewera and restrained the o\eiflow of the Tiber bj a 
nail of maasne maaonrv at the place nhi,re the CI >a ca Maxima en 
tered the rner In the lallev thus redeemed from inundation he built 
the F rum with its surrounding rows of porticos and &hop- and con 
itructed the Circus Maximas for the celebration of the Greit Gimes 
which had been founded lij Romulus and resembled in most of their 
features the atl let c mtists t the Or .■ks 
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As J. native of Etriria Taiquin vowed the erection up n the Capto 
bne of a temple to Jupiter Juno and Mmena the three deities nho 
were worshipel together lu every Etruscan t-itj and f r thi« purpose he 
cleared awaj from tlut inDuntaan all the hclv places ol the Sabine gods 
The temple was built by his son Tie war& of Taiquin ga n t tl c 
'^ibmes Lat ns and Etruscans were usually v Ltouous j.nd added la geh 
to the population of Eome From the noblest of the conquered peoples 
he formed three new half tr bes of fifty houses each which he joined 
to the three old tribes ot Bamnes Titles and Luceces while he increased 
the number of 'V est il \ irj,ins from four to six that each race might be 
equallv represented Tarquin was murdered ly hired igents of the sons 
of Ancus Martius who hoped thus to secuie tor Ihemaehes the throne 
of their father But the Eomin monirdiy was strictlj electee not 
hereditary their crime failed of its purpose and Serviua Ti 1 lius an 
Etruscan general, and son in law of the murdered king obtained the 
crown 

19. He made radical changes in the const tutioo by giving to every 
free Roman the right of suffrage though all offices in the government 
were stilt held bv the njble* The Greek cities of southern Italy were 
at the sane time chang ng from instjcrat c to pcpular forms of gov 
ernment and tl ere ire niiny signs of Greek influence in Latlum and 
Eome The new popukr a semi h (.urn lia Cenivnatt was so called 
frim the centuries in which the entire citizen soldi ecj wis enrolled 
Wealth now acquirel in E mc something of the jower which had hith 
erto been reserved for rink Even man who held pro[ crtj was bound 
to serve in the armies and his militarj pos tion was aceurateh graded 
by the imount of hia poasessions Highest of all were the Eq^uUen or 
horsemen These were divided into eighteen centuries oi which the first 
SIS — two for each original tribe — were nh Uy patricnn while the re 
maining twelve were vvealthv and powerful plebeians 

The mass of the people enrolled for service on foot was divided into 
five classes Those who were able to equip themselves in complete 
brazen armor fouglt in the front rank of the plaliux (It this class 
there were eighty centuries fortj of younger men from fifteen to f rtv 
five jears of age nho were the choicest f Roman infantry m the field 
and tirtv of their elders from forty five ti sixtj wh> were usually re 
tained for the defense of the citj The second class were placed bel ind 
the first they wore nu coat <f mail and their shields vvere of wood 
instead ol brass The third class wore no greaves and the fourth c irried 
no shields These three classes consisted of onlv twenty centuries each 
The fifth and kwest military class dii not serve in the ihahiT but 
fcrmed the 1 ght armed infantrv and ] rfvided themselves onh with darts 
and si ngs Bel n all tie cKs.es were a few centuries of the t'Orest 
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bervius, and restored the prnileges of the houses , but as sooii as he felt 
secure in his power, he oppressed nobles and people alike. He compelled 
the poorer classes to toil upon the public works which his father had 



name of the City of the Bevon Mountains had beeu given to Rome when 
onch naiTOwer Ifinlts, The SeptimonUum iiiclnded only (ho Palatine, 
>, and Cicllaii, ivhieh were divided Into smaller peaks or eminences. 
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begun tnd upon others which he himself ongnatcl Sudi v,en, the 
pirnuinent tone seats ol the Circus Alai.imu'i a. uew sjatem of sencrs 
and the great Temple ol Jupiter on the Capitoline Hiil By was or 
intrguea Tarquin mide himselt supreme throughrut Litmm But his 
insolence disgusted the patricians he took iwa^ the pioperlj or lives 
of citizens with<ut consulting the Senate while In. impt-sed upon them 
cml and military burdens hejond what the liw permitted Tlie vile 
misconduct of his son feextus led at list to a re\olt in which Linglv 
j,o\ernment was overthrown The Tirquins and all thtir clan nere 
banished The lery name of iing was thenceforth held in especial 
abhorrence at Rome Only in one case was it tolerated A king (or 
offering &aicifii,es was appointed that the goda might not mias tl eir 
usual mediator with men hut this eacerdotal Un^ was forbidden to huld 
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Early lilslory of Rome is liii^ely fabulous. Thvee races In Italy, ot wliom the 
Etruscans, before tlie rise of Rome, woiB most powerful. Their cities, «i't, and 
religion. Borne was fonnded by Latins, but embraced a mixed population of 
Sabines, Etruscans, and olhers, wtiicb gave rise to the tliree tribes. Three 
hundred noble "houses" constituted the Semite and COmitta Curiala. Clientage. 
FormalJoii of a commonalty under Aliens Martins. Buildings ot Tarquinlus 
Prlscus. Free conslJtutlon ofScrvhis Tulliua. Division of the people into centii- 
rles, both as soldiei's and oitlzeas. Thirty tribes assemble in the Forum. In- 
elosure of the Seven Hills by the Tullian Wail, Tyrnnny of Tarquin Uie Proud. 
Royalty abolished at Rome. Supposed Chi-onology of the Kings: Roniulus, B. C. 
753-71BJ Numa, 716-673; Tullius HostiUus, 673-611 ; Ancus Mavtlus, Stl^iie; I,. Tar- 
quinlus Prlseue, 616-578; Servius Tullius, 678-534; Tarquinlus Superbns, SM-510. 

Eeligion op Rome, 

28. Before passing to the history of the Eepublic, we glance at the 
religion of Rome. For the first 170 year^ from the finindati<m of the 
city, the Eoman.'! had no images of their goda. Idolatry haa probably 
been, I'll every nation, a later corruption of an earlier and more spiritual 
worship. Roman religion was far less beautiftil and varied in its con- 
ceptions than that of the Greeks * It afforded but little inspiration to 
poetry or art, but it kept alive the homely household virtues, and regu- 



' At a later period, when the Romans had become familiar with Ihe literature 
ot the Greeks, an attempt was made to nnlte the mylholc^ies of tlie two nalionH. 
Some deities, Hire Apollo, were directly borrowed from the Greeks; in otlier 
cases, some resemblance of office or character caused Ibe Greek and the Roman 
divinities to be imnsidered the fiarae. Tlius Jupiter was identified Willi Zens; 
MlneiT-a, the thinking goddess— the Etruscan jtfener/a— with Atbena, etc. By 
order of the Delphic oracle or ot the Sibylline Books, living serpents, sacred to 
.^sculapius, were bi-ought from Epldaurus to Rome, to avert a pestilence, B. C. 293. 
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lated tlip tran'.'iLti n^i tf the furni tte firim t i the fhcp bj pnnci 
pies drawn Irom a higher range of being 

The chief gods of the Eomans were Jupiter ^^d Miri The firmer 
wa'i auireme but the litter was throughout the eirlj hi tcrj of this 
warlike people the central object of i r<hip M irch the first month 
of the r \ear lias consccratid to him and in almiet all European liu 
guages itill beara his name Thi great war festnal owupied a Kr^e 
portion of the month Dunn^ its iirst few days the twelve 8ahi or 
leapers priests of Mars who is ere chosen from the noblest fimihes 
pisaed through tht itreets singing dancing and beating their rods upon 
their brazLn shields Quinnus under who e n ime Eomulus ta is wor 
shiped ma onh i duplicate Mart arising from the union of the two 
mythologies of the Eomans and Sabinea He hid also his twelie 
leapers and was honoiel in February nith similar (.eremonies 

24 The celebrations of the seieril penods of the farmers \ear were 
next in order to the war lestivil The montli of April «as martei by 
day of =acnfice to the nourishing earth tj Ceres the goddess of gronlh 
to the patrone s of flocks atil to Jupiter the protector of Moea while 
I deprecatory olTerio^ was made t Rust the enemj of crops In May 
the Arvil Brothers a company of twelic priests held their three dij'^ 
fe^tnal m honor of Dea Dia mioking her blessing in maintaining the 
fertility of the earth and grmting proapentv to the whole territory of 
Rome August had ita hirveat featiials October its wine celebration 
in honor of Jupiter December its tno thinLsgn ing*. for the treasures 
of the granar5 itr. Saturnalia or seed sowing on the 17th, and its cele 
bratioii of the shortest dai which brought biLl. the new snn Sailors 
hjd fhcir festivals iii hrnor lespectnely of the gods of the riier the 
harbor, and the sea The ceremonial jear was closed with the singular 
Lu perei'lia or nolf ftstival in which a certain order of pnests girlled 
with goat skias leaped about like wohes or ran through the cit\ scourg 
ing the spectators with knotted thongs and by the Ter'mnm'lia or 
boundary stone festival m honw of Ter'minus the god of landmarks 

Janus the double faced gc 1 of beginnings was x peculiailj Roman 
divinity To him oil gates and doors were sacred as well as the mjrn 
ing the opening of all solemnities and the month (January) m whiuh 
tie labors of the 1 usbandman legan anew ii southern Itali Sacrifices 
were offered to him on t«ehe altars and prayers it the beginning of 
ever^ daj New years day was especially sacred ti him and was 
supposed to impart its tha atter to the w hole j ear People w ere 
careful therefore to ha^e their thoughts words and acts on that Jay 
jure beneficent and just Thev greeted each other with gifts and good 
wishes ind perfcrmed some part of whitever work they hii planned 
for the ^ear wl ik the\ were njuU l=piiitel if an\ trifling accident 
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Tlie king again sent her away; she destroyed three more hooks, and de- 
manded the whole price for tlie remaining three. The curiosity of Tarqtiin 
wa^ aroused, and he bought the books, which were found to contain impor- 
tant revelations concerning the fate of Rome They were kept m a itone 
chest under the temple of Jupitei Cip itoli nus One of the fcnr sacred 
colleges was charged with the care of them and the% nerc duIj consulted 
by order of the Senate on oeciaions of great public calamity 

8<( Tlie Eomins prohahh learned Ircm the Etruscan" their itrious 
methods of dmnation — the interpretation of signs in the heavens of 
thunder and hghtuing of the flight or voice of birds of the appeannce 
of aacnfaces ind of dream*; The legendi ascribed to Taiciuinius Priscus 
the introduction ol Etrusuin dmnities and modes of 'i4onhip intc Rome 
At a later time the Semte provided bj sjecial deciee for the cultnation 
of Etniwan discipline by joung men of the highest birth lest a 
science so important to the commonwealth should be conufted ly failing 
into the bind'* of low ind mercenary persons 

The Auqtirs constituted the secjad ol the s-icied colleges tbeir number 
f.'Ui gradually increased fiom three to sixteen thev were distinguished 
by a sacred dress and a curved staff ind were held in the highest honor 
No public act ot nn\ 1 md wnld be performed without tal ing the -m 
guries — no election held no law passed no i\ar declared for by 
theor\ the gods were the rulers of the state and the magistrite- merely 
their deputies It in the midst of the comitia an augur however 
falsely, dei,lared that it thundered the A'^sembly broke up at once It 
must be idmitttd that the augiiro often nsed their great power unfairlj 
m the politiial strife between patricians and plebeians The latter as 
origmiUj foreigners (see | 17) were held to hue do share in the gods 
of Eome, who thus became the exclusive patron*! of the privileged class 
1\ hen, by i change in the constitution plcbeimis were at length electeJ 
to high offices the auj,urs in several ci&es declared the election null en 
the pretext that the lusf ices hal been irregulai and »^ no one could 
appeil trom their decision their leto was ibsolute 

2» The College of Pontiffs was the most illustr ons ff the relio-ious 
institutions attributed to the good king Nuraa The j.ontiffa superin 
tendid all public wor^ip according to their sacred bjoks and were re 
quired to give instruction to all who asked it c ncerniiio the ceremonies 
with which the gids might he ipproached Whenever siacred officers 
were t) le appointed or wills read thei convoked the \=sembh Cer 
tain cises of siciilegious crime could onlj be judged b\ them and in 
very eirly times like the Hebrew scribes, they were the sole possessors 
of both cnil and religious law The highest magistrate equallj with 
pniate persona submitted to their decrees provided three members of 
the college agreed in the decisi ii Tlin alone kntw what davs and 
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h urs miglit be n^td fjr the trmsacfion of \\Ca\u. buamess Tht talen 
dar was in tlieu Leepng ind— since these august ind reierend dign 
tanes were only men— it is well known thit tliej somelimes used their 
power to lengthen the ^eirfe office of a faTorite consul or to shoiten 
thit of oue whom the\ disapproved The fitie of Pin'tifex MnMrnu' 
rr buprerae Pf i tiff was adopted b\ the Eomin emperor- mi passed 
from them tj the jopes or bishops oi modern Fjme 

30 The fouith of the "icred colleges consHted of the I'hn'ka or 
heralds ivho were the guirdians ot tlie pubhe faith in all dealings with 
foreign nations If war wis to be dedared it was the duty of a herald 
to enter the enemj a countrv and lour times— once on either «,ide of 
the Eoman btundary then to the fir-t citizen whom he chanced to meet 
and finallv to the mtgistrites at the seat of government— to set forth 
the ciii&es ol complaint and with great solemnity to call on Jupiter to 
give \ietorj to those whose cause wa= just 

The pneata of particular gols were called F/nmens, or kmdlers because 
one of then principal duties was the offering of Mcrifices b> fire Chief 
of them all was the Fltmen Diilis or priest of Jupit«r and next to 
him were the priests of Mirs and Quninus Though the purity and 
dignitj of tl e priestlv life were gu-»rded by ninny curious laws tlie 
liRit wis mt forlidden to hold civil offices He wis not allowed how 
ever to mount a horse to look upon an arm\ ontaide the walls or m 
earlj times to leave the city for e^cn a single night 

31. After the good king bervius Tullius had completed his census he 
performed a solemn purification jf tlie citj and people During the 
Republic the same ceremonv was repeated alter e^erv ^ener»l registra 
tion which tiok pi ice once in five vears "^entices of a pig x «!heei. 
and an ox were offered water was feprinkled from olive bnnches and 
certain substances were burned whose smoke was supposed to hive a 
cleansing effect In like minner Itrmers purihed their fields and shep 
herds their flocks An army or a fleet alw»js underwent lustration 
lef>re setting out on anv enterprise In the case of the latter altars 
were erected on the shore near which the ships were moored The sic 
rifiL-es were earned three times around the fleet in a small boat tv the 
f,enerals and priest; while prajers were offered aloud for the succe s of 
the expedition 



Itoman religion less Imugiiiative and more practicalthan theGreek. Jiiplt*r, 
Mai's, mill QuirinuB its clileC divinities. Yearly festivals iiad reference chiefly to 
war and liasbandry. Worsli<[> of Janus. Houseliold gods. Tlie Romans shared 
tlieSr belief in oracles witb tlie OreelEs; their arts of divination, witli Itie Etrns- 
cans. Fonr Sacred Colleges: Pontlffii,' Augurs, Heralds, and Keepers of the Sibyl- 
line Books. Priests miglit hold civil offices. Ceremonial cleniiBing of the city after 
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II. The Komak Republic. 

32. The 480 years' history of the Eoiniiii Republic will be best under- 
stood if divided into four periods : 

I. The Growth of the Constiftition, B. C. 510-343. 
II. Wara for the posaeaaion of Italy, B. C. 343-264. 

III, Foreign Wars, by which Rome became the ruling power in the 
world, B. 0. 264-133. 

IV. Internal Commotions and CivU Wars, B. C. 133-31. 

The leaders of the resolution whidk e\peiled the Tarjuins rectors,! the 
lawi of '^erMUs and carr ed forn'itl his pi in by tau^ng the election 
of two chief magi trite* of whom cne was probabh a jlcbeian The 
coJ laU dur ng their jear of ofBi,e hid all the power and Jignity of kii gs 
They nere preceded in public bj the r gua,rd of twehe lictora beannsj 
the /asce* or bundles ot rod's Out of the city when the consul wia 
enf,aged in mil tary command an xx w is bound up with the rods in 
token )f hia absolute pjwer oier life and deith 

88 lor 150 -vears the Rcpubl i was inv hel in i struggle for e\i=t 
ence durii g which ita power was much less than that of regal Rome 
Ihe Latins threw off then supremacy and Lars Poraena the Ltruscan 
king ot Liu Slum actuallj conqueied the citj an! recei\ed from the 
Senate an i\ory throne, a golden crown a scepter and triumphal robe 
in token of homif,e In their further attempts uj on Latium the Etriis 
cans were defeated and Rome became independent but with the loas of 
all her territories west of the Tiber The Latins were defeated at the 
Lake RpfciUus b\ the aid— so Roman minstrels related — of the twin 
deities Castor and Pollux who appeirel at the head of the kgions in 
the form of tw > beautitu! jouths of more than mortil stature mounted 
on white horses and who w re the first to breaL through into the 
enemj s camp A temple wis consequentlj hmit to them in the Forum 
and tlies were regaided as the eiipecial pitrons of the Roman Inights 

34 Etteri il dangers o^er the patncian"! again mide their p wtr felt 
in the oppression of the common people The flrtt perijd of (he Repuh 
I c was absorbed in conflicU between the two great orders in the state — 
lebs 'ittracti\e certainly thau the romantu- stones of the Linglj ige or 
tie stirring incidents ot the later period of conquest But the ste]s by 
which a great people has gained -ind established its freedom can ne\er 
he without importance e=peaillj to the only republic which h-w riviled 
Rome in grindeur in variety of interests or in the multitude of races 
and langunges iiieiuded eventually within its limits 

35 The weilth of Rime hitherto hal been chietlj derive! from the 
products f th soil The lands west f the Til r we e nnn lo t and all 
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tbe rural hstrict \si& ojeu to iinasion Lrops weti rum I lirtii luild 
inga dftatrojed eittle dri\eii away At the same time thro igli the losses 
and necessities of the goiernment tixes were greatlj iiicrea'«d and these 
nere levied not ujon the reduced \alue of the property but upon the 
scale of former aaaessments To mcLt their dues the poor nere obliged 
to borrow monev at enormous ratci f interest from tbe rich The 
nobles seized tie fpportuiutj to enforce to their full estent the cruel lans 
cmccrning debt and the sufferings of the iiisohent grew loo grievous to 
be home Manj s Id themselves as sla,\es to dischaige their obligations 
Those who refuacd thus to sign awaj their own and their children s liberty 
were often impr oned loaded with th iins and starved or tortured by tlie 
cruelty of their creditors The patrician cas.tle« nhich commanded the 
hills of Eorae contained gloomj dungeons which were the scenes of un 
told atrocities towtrd such as had tie mislortune to ncui the wrath of 
theiroinera 

3G Fifteen \eirs xfter tl e ex] ulsion of the kmg" the plebeians neaned 
out. with a government whicli existed onh fjr the nth ind imposed all 
Its burde IS on the poor withdrew in i 1 o iy to a hill beyond the Auio 
inl declared their intentiju of founding a new city where they might 
fjfiern tliemsehcs bj mrrejust xnd equal laws B C 494 The patricians 
now {ercened tl at thej had gone too far However much Ihey hated (he 
people thev had no idea of losing their services They jielded therefore 
and recened hack the seceded plebeians on their own coudttions These 
were (1 ) Cancellation of ckims agiinst insohent debtors (2 ) Liberation 
of all such « ho hid been impnsoned or enslaved (3 ) Annual election ol 
two Ihbunes whose duty it should be to defend the interests of the com 
mons. The number of these officers was soon raised to five, and eventually 
to ten. Two plebeian jS^diks were at the same time appointed, aiid charged 
with the Buperintendenceof streets, buildings, markets, and public lands; of 
the public games and festivals, and of the general order of the city. They 
were judges in eases of small importance, like those of modern police 
courts ; and they were eventually intrusted with the keeping of the decrees 
of the Senate, whicli had sometimes been tampered with by (he patrician 
magistrates. 

37. The scene of this first decisive battle of the people for their rights, 
was consecrated to Jupiter, and known in later years as the Sacred Mount 
{Mong Sacer). The Boman commons had thenceforth an important part 
in public affairs. To prevent sufffering in future, Spurius Cassiua, consul 
in the year following tlie secession, proposed a division among llie plebeians 
of a certain part of the |)ub]ic lands, while the tithe of produce levied by 
the state upon the lands leased by the patricians, should be strictly col- 
lected and applied to tlie payment of the common people when they served 
as soldiers. Hitherto the troops had received no jiiiy, wliile tlitir burden 
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of ttar e\pen>5e wis ^reat Ti e other consul oppo ed Ihe 1 n ind chirged 
La.sius witlt seeking popuUutj thit he might male him'idf a 1. iig The 
la V — the firf.t of a lon^, serie's of Af,ranin en-ictineiita — na> pasaed 
but when the year of his con ulahip had expired Cassius was brought to 
trial bj hi3 enemies and condemned as a trutor He was scourged and 
beheaded ■iid his houie na rnzed to the ground B C 4^5 

88 Having destroyed the leider the patiicnne went on to rob the 
people of all the ad\antAj,e f the liw Thej insisted on electing both 
t nauk themsehes unly requiring their confirmation bv the pjpniar as 
'.emblies and with or iiitlfut this confirmition tl eir candidites held 
BUpreme power and refused to divide tht, [ubln, Knd« The only resource 
of the commons waa to withhold themselves from military service, and the 
tribunes now made their power felt by protecting them in refusing to eniist. 
The consuls defeated this measure by holding their recruiting stations out- 
side of the city, while the jurisdiction of the tribunes ivas wholly within 
the walls. Though a, man might keep himself safe within the protection 
of the tribunes, yet his lands were laid waste, his buildings burnt, and his 
cattle confiscated by order of the goi'emment. One last expedient re- 
mained. Though compelled to enlist, the soldic-rs could not be made to 
gain a battle; and considering the consul who led them, and the class to 
which he belonged, worse enemies than those whom they met in the field, 
they allowed themselves to be defeated by the Veientians. 

80. The noble house of the FaTjii, as champions of the nobility, had 
been for six successive years in possession of the consulship. They row 
saw the danger to Eome of longer opposition to the will of the people; 
and when Kseso Fabius, in the 3'ear 479 B. C, came into power, he in- 
sisted upon the execution of the Cassian law. The patricians refused 
with scorn, and the Fabii resolved to quit Eome. With their hundreds 
of clients, their families, and a few bui^hers who were attached to them 
by friendship and sympathy, they established a colony in Etruria, on the 
little river Crem'era, a few miles from the city. They promised to be no 
less loyal and valiant defenders of Roman interests, and to maintain with 
their own resources this advanced post, in the war then in progress against 
Veil. Two years from their migration, the settlement was surprised by the 
Veientians, and every man was put to death, B. C. 477. 

40. The consuls still refused to comply with the Agrarian law, and at 
the expiration of their term were impeached by Genu'cius, one of the 
tribnnes of the people. Oa the morning of the day appointed for the trial, 
Genucius was found murdered in his bed, B. C. 473. This treacherous act 
piii-alyzed the people for the moment, and the consuls proceeded with the 
enlistment of soldiers. Vo'lero Publi'Iius, a strong and active commoner, 
refused to be enrolled; and in the tumult which ensued, the consuls with 
all their retinue were driven from the Forum, 
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The next year Volero was choaeii tribune, and brought forward ii law 
that tlie tribunes should tlienceforth be elected by the coJiimous idone in 
their tribes, instead of by the entire people in the centuries. This was 
designed to avoid the overwhelming vote of the clients of the great houses, 
who were obliged to obey the decrees of their patrons, and who often con- 
trolled the action of the general assembly. For a whole year the patricians 
contrived, by various delays, to prevent the passage of the bill. Ap'pius 
Clau'dius, one of the consuls, stationed himself with an armed force in the 
Forum to oppose it and it was not until the plebeians, resorting in their 
turn to force, had seized the Capitol, ind held it for some time under mil- 
itarj guard that the Pubhhaii law was passed This "second Great 
Charter of Roman 111 erties gate the tnbes not onlj the power of electing 
tribunes and fediles but of fir^t discussing til questions which concerned 
the entire nation It wis i long step toward the gaining of equal rights 
by the common B t 4"! 

41. In the meanwhde the Romans were carrying on wars with the 
iqui and^olsii two Oscan nations which had taken advantage of the 

changes in the Latm Leigie to extend then pr iver to the cities on the 
Albin MDUiit ind oier the southern jlim rf Latium. Their forays ex- 
tended to the lery gates of Rome driving the c untry people to tike 
refuge nith their cattle within the wtlls where a plague then raging 
added the horror? of pestilence to those of war It is probable that the 
civil conflicts in Rome had caused the exile of m inj citizens; and these, 
m most in-tances joined the hostile nations Rome was the champion 
of oligarch) tmong the (.ities of Italy i% bpiita was among those of Greece. 
The spirit of pirtj was often stronger thin patriotism ; the sympathy be- 
tween Roman and loreign anstocrats wis ,riattr tl an between patrician 
an I plebeian at home ind thu^ in exiled noble was willing to become 
the dcstrojer of his c nntrj 

42. The story of Corioli nus ma\ be }.irtly iictitious, but it truly illus- 
trates the conditun of the Republic it that period Caius Marcius, a de- 
scendant of the fourth king of Rome was the pride of the patricians for 
his warlike virtues and had won his surname ( oriolauus by capturing the 
"S olscian town if Con oh In his individual galUntrj But ha was bitterly 
opposed to the Loramon people and when he waa about to be tried lefore 
the comitia lor hiving tpprsed i distribution of corn he fled and txk 
refuge among the \ olscnnia whom he had formerly conquered The kii g 
wirmlv welnmed him and seized the flrnt opportunity to stir up i new 
war with the R>mans thit he miRht turn igiinst tl em fl e arm? of fheir 
best leader When the Volsciai aim) approached R^mc the ^ natr ent 
deputies to demand peai.e but Cams refused ill terms except such as nere 
impossible for th Republic to grant The (nests and augurs cext went 
to plead nith hiin but withcnt effect 
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At last the noble ladies of Rome, heuded. by Volum'niii, the motlier of 
Caiiis, and his wife, Vergil'ia, with her young children, went out iii a sad 
and solemn procession to plead for their saci*d city. Coriolanua honored, 
above all, the mother to whose wise and faithful care he owed his greatness. 
He sprang to meet her with fitting reverence, hut before she would receive 
his greeting, Voiumnia eselaimed : " Let me know whether I stand, iu thy 
camp, thy prisoner or thy mother; whether I am speating to an enemy or 
to my son!" Her reproaches silenced Caius; the entreaties of his wife 
and children, and the tears of the noble ladies, moved him from his pur- 
pose. He exclaimed, " Mother, thine is the victory; thou hast saved Borne, 
but thou hast lost thy son ! " He led away the Voiscian army. Some say 
he fell a victim to their revenge ■ but others that he lived on among them 
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pass whilo he was m office, and that he would immediately lead the entire 

citizen -soldiery out to war, thus preventing a meeting of the tribes. Nay 

more, the augurs were to accompany him, and so consecrate the ground of 

the encampment, that a lawful assembly could be held under the absolute 

power of the consuls, and repeal all the laws which had ever been enacted 

at Rome under the autliority of the tribunes. At the close of his term, 

Cincinnatiis declared that he would appoint a dictator, whose authority 

wimld supersede that of all other officers, patrician or plebeian. All these 
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dictator, w b p T es g 

his plow T 

furrow, haatened to Eome, levied a new army 
deteated the -Equiaiis, and returned the next 



1 a single day, went out and 
Toning in triumph. 



Consuls !ire appoluted with kingly power, but for a llmiled time. Rome 
Euliject t« Porsena, Tiie Liitius are clefealed at Uia Lake Regillus, Roman 
nobles oppress their debbii-s, and the pour secede. Tribunes of l.lie people and 
cedllea are appointed. The flret Agrnrinii Law ia proposed by CossIlib, B. C. 4S6. 
To avenge the tyi^nnj' of their cousuls, the ootnmon BOldlers refuse to flgbt. 
The Fabli talie sides with the people, and are destroyed lii their colony on the 
Creraera. The PiibliUan Laws gl\e the election of officers to the people in tlieir 
tribes, B. C J"l Wai and peslileuce Ten jtnrs debate upon Uie Tereiitillan 
Laws, which piopoie a revision of the coustitnlion B. C. 462-461, The Capitol 
seized by exiles uuU Sal lues Ltuciunatus as s. noble, opposes the c 



The Law; c 



^ IwEL^E Tables. 



4e. The pJist^e ot the Tcrentiljsn !ai\ nig delayed iix jeflrs but at 
length the nobles yielded the m-iin pDint and the ile<VHtiiii were i-hosen 
Though whnllj patrician, thej were men who eiijoved the confidence of 
both orders for their pro\ed integntj Both consuU and trilunes were 
superseded for the time and full powers, constituent legialafne and 
executive were intrusted to the Ten The Hms of the Twelve Table", 
which were the result of their labors, became the 'source of all public 
and private right ' at Eome for many centuries Dunng the debate upon 
the bill, commissioners had alreadj been sent to Greece, to stud; tlie laws 
and constitution of tlie Hellenic stites They returned with an loniau 
sophist, Hermodo'rus of Epbesns who aided in e'^plaining to the liw- 
makcrs whatever wis obscure m the notes of the commissioners and so 
valuable were his services, that he was honored with a ^titae m the 
Roman lomilium 

47. Onh a few points in thn celebrated nork of !e£;islation cm here be 
noticed The lans of Erme inve t^- i tathcr abioiute risfht ol pr ferty in 
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hia family. He might sell hia son, hia daughter, or even his wife. The 
latter act, indeed, was denounced as impious by the religious law, but no 
penalty was attached to it; the curae of the chief pontiff merely marked 
the guilty person for the wrathful judgments of Heaven. If a father de- 
aired to make his son free, the process was more difBcult than the emanci- 
pation of a slave. The latter, if sold to another master, could be liberated 
at once, but a son tlius sold and liberated returned to the posaesaiou of his 
father. This subjection could only end with the death of the parent, though 
the son himself might tlieu be au old man The Tnehe Tables enacted 
that il a father had three times sold his son he lost ill further control 
over hiin but a ^on thus emancipated wis considered as severed from all 
relationship with his fatlier ind luuld no longer inherit his property. 
Women weie all Iheir ine« considered as minors and wards. If their 
fithi,r died they fiised under the control of their brothers; or, if they 
married they became the absolute property of their husbinds. A widow 
might become (he wird of her onn son Mirrnges betneea patricians and 
plebeians nere declare) unlawful and children bom in such had no claim 
upon their fathers pos-ic^sions 

48. The ten Liw gnen \isited with their hpaiieat pemlties the defama- 
tion of character and so stringent wis their definition ot libel, that neither 
poets nor hiatornns dired e\ea name the living except in terms of praise. 
It IS much more difficult tiierefore to gam i true idea of public men in 
the history of Rome than of Greece whose historims hpoke with grand 
impartiality of men and meisure* and the license of whose comic poets, 
though often used with insolent injn&tice jet shows us all the weak points 
of chiracter and repeals the man as his contemporaiies really saw him. 
The lioman historians e\cn nhei writing of the past could often draw 
their materials only from funeral orations or from the fiatttring seises f f 
dependent poets Hid up among the records of great families 

49 The deiemiirs during their appointed year ot office completed ten 
tables of lans and these according to Roman ideas were so just and so 
acceptable that the assemblies willingly consented to renew the same form 
cf go\ernment for another t«rm especiallj as the work of legislation was 
lot quite complete In the new decemsirafe Appius Claudius was re- 
elected and his unscrupulous character n(W made itself felt in t)ie tyran- 
nical nature rf the government The pec pie found that they liad ten 
consuls msteid it two and the power of the Ten ii ts unchecked by any 
popular tribune 

60. The domestic rights of the plebeians were rudelj invaded. A fair 
maiden \irginii caught the eje of Appms as she neut dtily to school in 
the Forum, attended by her nurse He declared that she was the slave of 
one ot hi^ clients ham ^ been born of a slave woman in his house, and 
sold t > the wile of "\ irgii in who had nj chillren Df her wn. The friends 
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f ^ irgima in J of thi pe pie resented tl n 1 1 knt taKdi o 1 n illi si di 
indignit on tint the Lonsul s nfiiLers were compelled to iclcase the maiden 
under bonds tu appear tlie next day hef re hLs judgment leit nl ere her 
ImeJge might be proved 

Virgimu'j her tither \\ is iv tli the nrmy before Tua culum He iva'i 
ha'itilj aummjned ind iilin^ 11 night reached the city etilj in the 
m rning In the g'itb of isuijlimt 1 e appealed in the Forum ivith his 
daughter and 1 ^reit loni any of m itrons and fiiends But his plea nas 
not heird Appius julged the maiden to he at least con'^idered a slaie 
until her freedom could be proved in direct \iolation of the Ian which he 
bad himself enacted the jear before that every one should be regarded as 
free until proved a slave \irgmius percejied that no jnstice could be 
expected before such a tribunal He onlj demanded one last word with 
hia daughter and having drawn her aside with her nurse into one of the 
stalls of the Forum he seized a butchers knife and pluiiocd it into her 
heart trying aloud Thus onlj mj child can I keep thee free' TJien 
turning to the decem\ir he extliimed On thj head be the curse oi this 
innocent blood 1" No one obeyed the consul's order to seize him. With 
the bloody knife in his hand, he rushed through the crowd, mounted his 
horse at the gate of the city, and rode to the camji. 

51. The army of plebeians arose at his call and marched upon Eome. 
They entered and passed through the streets to the Aventine, calling upon 
the people, as they went, to elect ten tribunes and defend their rights. 
The other army, near Fide'nie, was aroused in the same manner by Icil'- 
ius, the betrothed lover of Virginia. The common soldiers put aside those 
of the decemvirs who were with them, chose, likewise, ten tribunes, and 
marched to the city. The twenty tribunes appointed two of their number 
to act for the rest, and then leaving tlie Aventine guarded by a garrison, 
they passed out of the walls followed by the army, and as many of the 
people as could remove, and established themselves again on the Sacred 
Mount beyond the Anio. 

62. The Senate, which had wavered, was now compelled to act. The 
seceders had declared that they would treat with no one but Valerius and 
Hora'tius, men whom they Could trust. These were sent to hear their 
demands. The people required that the power of the tribunes should be 
restored, a right of appeal from the decision of the magistrates to the pop- 
ular assembly established, and the decemvirs given up to be burnt, as nine 
friends of the commons had been, within the memory of men still living. 
This latter demand, caused only by the exasperation of the moment, was 
withdrawn upon maturet council ; the others were granted, the decemvirs 
resigned, and the people returned to Rome, B. C. 449. A popular assembly 
was held, in which ten tribunes were elected, Virginius and Icilius being 
of the number. Two supreme magistrates were chosen by a free vote of 
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the people, in tlie place of the decemvirate, and they were now first called 
consula. Their powers were the same with those of the prietors, or generals, 
who had ruled from the expulsion of the kings to the appointment of the 
first decemvirate, except that an appeal might be made from their sentence 
to that of the comitia. 

The first consuls under this new act were Valerius and lloratius. They 
went forth and gained so signal a victory over the Sabines, that Eome 
suffered no more incursions from that people for 150 years. Ancient 
custom and even law among the Romans honored victorious generals with 
a triumphal entry into the city on their return ; hut the Senate, whose duty 
it was to decree the triumph, regarding the consuls as false to the interests 
of their order, forbade any such honor to he paid thenn. Hereupon the 
people exerted their supreme authority, and commanded the consula to 
"triumph" in spite of the Senate. (See Jg 109-111.) Appius Claudius 
and one of his colleagues were impeached and died in prison ■ the rest fled 
fropx Rome, and their prtp rtj wis fisc t d 

53. A strong reaction set f f th p t d d 

termined was their oppo t tth wl h lp[' "Jd 

again, but this time only t thJ 1 tftlTb djpt 

Eome. At last a law i p dlgl gm agbet It 

orders. Instead of throw g p 1 Ish ] f ly t th pi b 

it was agreed (B. C. 444) t d d t d t d dig t es m g fi 

officers, of whom two, th 1 Id b 1 Ij f th bles 

though by a free vote of the tribes, while the three military tribunes might 
be either patricians or plebeians. The censors were to hold office five years, 
the tribunes only one. 

For some alleged defect in the auspices (see ? 28), the first three tribunes 
were set awde, and for six year- consuls were regularly appointed as before. 
In 438 B C, tribunes were elected, and for three following years consula 
agmn, showing the extreme diifienlty nith which the people gained their 
rights, even when conceded bj law In 433 B C , an important law of 
iEmilius, the dictator limited the duration of the censor's office to eighteen 
months, though he was atiU appointed only once in five years, thus leaving 
the place vacant a much greater time than it was filled. 

51. The censors were invested with truly kingly splendor and estraoi- 
dinary powers. They registered the citizens and tlieir property, adminis- 
tered the revenues' of the state, kept the rolls of the Senate, from which 
they erased all nnworthy names, and added such as they considered fit. 
In this judgment of character they were guided >iolely by their own sense 
of duty. If a man wa^ tyrannical to his wife and children, or cruel to his 
slaves, if he neglected his land, or wasted his fortune, or followed any dis- 
honorable calling, he was degraded from his rank, whatever that might be. 
If a senator or a knight, he was deprived of his gold ring and purple- 
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striped tunic; if a private citizen, he was expelled from the trihes and lost 
his vote. Tte censors were thus the guardians of morals, and their power 
extended to many matters which could hardly be reached by the general 
action of the law. The taking of every census was followed hy a lustration, 
or ceremonial purifying of the people (see ? SI). Hence, the five years 
which interveued between two elections of censors were called a lustrum, 
or greater year. 

5a. The Eomans must liave watched with interest, during the years 415 
and 414 B. C, the movements of the great Athenian expedition against 
Syracuse, Had the brilliant schemes of Alcibiades been carried into effect, 
the Greeks would doubtless have become the leading power in western 
Europe; "Greece, and not Eome, might have conquered Carthage; Greek, 
instead of Latin, might have been at this day the principal element of the 
languages of Spain, of France, and of Italy ; and the laws of Athens, rather 
than of Home, might be the foundation of the law of the civilized world." 



Decemviri elioseii to maku iiew laws for Rome. Absolute power of the paler- 
famatas. Laws against libel make Eoman liistory mere ealoslum. TjTaniiy of 
the second deeemvlrate. Appius Clandias niijustly clalroa Virginia foe a slave. 
The people secede, overllirow the deoemvirale, anil restore consuls and tribunes. 
The new consuli defeat tlie Sabines and triumph lit spite of Uie Senate. By 
another chaoge ol coustituiion, censor? and military tribunes are chosen, luslead 
of consuls The censors liaie absolute power to correct public morals. Tlie 
111 then Slcill in txpedition, B. C. 415, 414, and leave room for die 
I of Eoiiit 



Captlke of EoMr by the Rauli 

5G. The Gauls were now beginning their terrible incursions from the 
north into the valley of the Po, thus absorbing the attention ot the Etrus 
cans; and the time favored a fresh attaik of the Romans upon Veil, the 
nearest state across the Tiber The wj.r began E C 405, and lasted ten 
years. The necessity of keeping an anned tmce continually in the held, 
gave rise to the standing armj, whith ultimately made so essentiil a pait 
of Roman power; and, at the same time, obliged the patricians to study 
the interests of the people. It was now agreed tliat the soldiers should be 
regularly paid, jind money secured for tins purpose by a careful collection 
of the rents for public lands. The number of military tribunes was doubled. 
Their chief, the priefect of the city, was a patrician, and chosen by that 
order, but the remaining five were elected from either or both classes, by 
a free vote of the popular assembly. 

57. After ten years' warfare with varying success, Veii was taken (B, C. 
396) by the dictjitor Camillus. It is said that on the very day of its sur- 
rcniicr, Mi'ipum the Etruscan s-tronghold in the north, fell before the 
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Gaula. The losa of these two frontier fortresses began the rapid decline 
of Etrurian power. The joy of the Bomans was commemorated by t)ie 
whimsical custom, long contittued, of concluding every festal game with a 
mock auction called the " Sale of Veientes," Cape'na, Fale'rii, Nep'ete, 
and Smiiiim were likewise conquered, and with their lands became pos- 
sessions of Rome. Within half a century, the Etruscans lost to the Gauls 
all their possessions in Campania and north of the Apennines, and to the 
Romans, alt between the Cimin'ian forests and the Tiber, The nation had 
already lost its force through unbounded excess in luxury. The nobles 
were enormously rich, while the people were poor and enslaved, 

58. The war of the Romans against Volsin'ii was equally successful ; 
but, by a sudden and terrible reverse, Rome was now doomed to suffer the 
fate which she too often inflicted. The Gnula, after conquering northern 
Etruria, overflowed the barrier of the Apennines and spread over central 
Italy, They met the entire Roman force near the little river Al'iia, and 
defeated it with great slaughter; then pushing on wilh irresistible power, 
they captured and burned the city. So overwhelming was the disaster, 
that the 16th of July, the date of the battle of the Allia, was pronounced 
a "black day " of ill-omen, on which no business could be safely transacted 
and no sacrifices acceptably offered, 

69. The vestal vii^ins withdrew with the sacred fire to Csere, in Etruria; 
the mass of the people, with the fugitives from the conquered army, had 
taken refuge in Veii and other Etruscan towns; but the noblest of the 
patricians resolved to hold tlie Capitol. Those who were too old to fight, 
hoped to serve their country equally well by an heroic death. They re- 
peated, after the pontifex maximus, a solemn imprecation,* devoting 
themselves and the army of the Gauls to death for the deliverance of 
Rome. Then, arrayed in their most magnificent apparel, holding their 
ivory scepters, and seated each upon his ivory throne at the door of his 
own house, they sat motionless while the tumult of plunder and pillage 
was going on around. The barbarians were struck with admiration of 
these venerable figures, and one of them began reverently to stroke the 
long white beard of Papir'ius, Enraged by this profaning touch, the old 
senator struck him with his ivory scepter. It was the signal for slaughter. 
The Gaub, recovering from their momentary awe, massacred the noble old 
men without delay, 

60. The siege of the Capitol continued six or eight months. At one 
time it was nearly taken, by the enemy scaling the steep cliff by night. 
The garrison were asleep, but some geese sacred to Juno gave a timely 
alarm, and the citadel was saved, Marcus Manlius, who was the first to 
awaken, succeeded in throwing several of the first assailants down the cliff, 

"For the probable form of this imprecation, see note, p, Tii. 
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ind tl ua m iintaincd tlie f rtrcfs until his comra 1 s cc ul i le tt, 1 s aid 
At length though the girn^on mere nearlv e^ihausteJ bj hunger the 
Gaula were equally i adj to make terms for thej had hiarl t!at the 
\ enetians were in\ading their northern poase'iioi a A thousand pounds 
of gold were [ aid ior the rausom ot the city and the barbariai s lelired 
They were followed bv CamiUus the conquer >r of ^ eii and Faleni wlio 
was now afcain dictator and hIio by cutting off Btra^gling parties of the 
enein\ regained some portion ot the iich booty whicli they were carrjing 
awaj but it is probably not true tint he gained any important succeaa 
o\er them as was formerly believed. 

61. A period of ^reat distress followed the retreat of the Gauls The 
farms upon nhiih the luelihood ot so many people depended 1 d been 
laid niste their fruit trees buildings implements stock ind stores eien 
to the seed corn needed for next ^ears sowing had been lurnt Eome 
was a mass of rubbish in whicli even the direction of the former atreeti 
could no Jongei be discerned The government furnished roofing materials 
and allowed wood and atont to be taken from the public fore ts and quir 
ries on condition that eiery person so i del nould give security to com 
plete his building within the year But these pie Iges were often forfeited 
and to meet the expense of rebuilding as nell as to pay the evtraoidinarj 
taxes for restoring the fortress and the Icmples money had to be bor 
rowed and the poor were again at the meri_y ot the rich Innocent 
debtors were drigged from their homes t toil ai> slaves in the sh js or 
fields of their ere litors 

Many Uiose to remain in the Etruscan towns where the> lad taken 
refuge and even to make of 'Veil a new Borne for the plebeni where 
they mi^ht !ne free from the oierbe ring rule of the patncnns anl be 
themsel es a i rn leged class Though this wl ole^ale seeessio i was pre 
vented jet the numbers in Rome were so greatly diminished that a 
mass of the c nqu red Etruscans were brought in to fill the mint 
places These \\ere provided with Eoman land were organizel into 
four new tribes and nlmittel to full cnil r ghta The new pe pie 
formed more than a aixth lart of the whole population of tie recon 
structed city 

(i2. No jne ouil see without fity the distress of thi. ] eo] 1 T"ut 
Marcus Manlius tie same whose alertness anl ] resence t i d had 
saved the Capitol had also reasons of his own lor trjing to relieve them 
He was jealous of OamiHus and thought that his ovn seivices i d mt 
been duly rewarded He sold at auction the best portion of his lands 
and ipplied the proieeds to pajing the debts of need^ persons thus 
delivering them from inij risonment and torture He wis rewardel by 
the unbounled gratitnle of the poor his house was contmually thnnged 
vthptitsans tiwloiihe i Ae f tl c selfish crueltj f th nobles 
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id throwing the whole burden of the piiblii; calamity on others, and 
even accused them of embezzling the immense sums raised to replace 
the treasures of the temples, whicli had been borrowed to purchase the 
retreat of the Gauls, 

83. For this charge Manlius was thrown into prison, and the people 
begaJi to regard him as a martyr to their cause. On his release, he re- 
newed his attacks upon the government He fortified his house on the 
Capitoline, and with his parly held the whole height in defiance of the 
authoritie<(. Hi^ treason was so evident, that even the tribunes of the 
people took part with the patriciana against him, and he was brought 
to trial before the popular assembly. 

He appeared, followed by several comrades whose lives he had isaved 
in battle, and by four hundred debtor? whom he had rescued from the 
dungeon. He exhibited the spoils of thirty enemies slain with his own 
hand, and forty crowns or other lionorary rewards received from his 
generals. He appealed to the gods, whose temples he had saved fiom 
pollution, and he bade the people look at the C'apitoi before they pro- 
nounced judgment. It was impossible to convict such a criminal in such 
a presence, for the very spot on the Capitol where Maniius had stood 
alone against the Gauls, was visible from the Forum. He was afterward 
condemned for treason and thrown from the Tarpeian Rock, the precip- 
itous side of the Capitoline Hill, looking toward the Tiber. 

64. The power of the patricians was only confirmed by this ra'^h and 
selfish attempt to overthrow it. For seven years the distress of the people 
went on increasing; the commons lost heart, and their eldest men refused 
any longer to accept public office. Two younger men now came forward, 
who were destined, by their firm and wise procedure, to relieve in great 
measure the miseries of their class. 

C. Licinius Stolo was of one of the oldest and wealthiest plebeian 
families, connected by many marriage', with the nobles. Becoming tribune 
(B. C. 376), together with his friend, L Sestius, he proposed a new set 
of laws, designed to remove both the poverty and the political wrongs 
under which the commons were suifering. (1.) To relieve immediate 
distress, it was proposed that the enormous interest already paid upon 
debts should be reckoned as so much defrayed of the principal, and 
should, therefore, be deducted from the sum still due. (2.) To prevent 
future poverty, the public lands, hitherto absorbed in great measure by 
the patricians, were to be thrown open equally to the plebeians, and no 
man was to be allowed to hold more than 5iiO jugera,* or to pasture more 
than 100 oxen and 500 slieep on the undivided portion. Further, to spcure 
employment to the poor, a certain amount of free labor was required upon 

« Ajugei-um was very nenrly flve-elghllis ot an acre. 
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even ta,rn [i j T o ccnsuls i;cre to be dieted of nhum one ciin 
J car should be x [lebeim 

C5. Tbe strongest objection to a plebeian consulship i\is on relig ous 
grounds ftr high pitnci mi held it in impietj to pHce in tlic supreme 
indgibtricj one who had no rif,It to til.e the "luspiie' and «hoin tl ev 
regarded as no true Roman To atfitl this prejudice in the boldest 
manner Licidius proposed to incriase the numlei of keepers of the 
SibjUine Books from two to ten and to ippoint fiie of these from the 
plebeians Theae laws were not passed without many jears violent Ofpo 
sition At length they nere ratified by the Senate niid the Comitia Curiata 
(B C Sb") ind to Lclebrate tills happy agreement between the two orders 
a Temple of Concord was built upon the Capitoline Hill. At the same 
time, a new office, the prietorship, was instituted and confined to the patri- 
cians, comprising most of the civil and judicial duties which had hitherto 
belonged to the consuls, while the latter kept their absolute militiiry power. 
The first plebeian consul under this arrangement was L. Sextius. 

6G. The restless and turbulent Gaiils re-appeared in Latium, during the 
same year with the passing of the Licinian laws. They were defeated by 
the aged general Camillus, who had been six times military tribune and 
five times dictator. On their second invasion they encamped within five 
miles of the city, and utruck terror, we may well believe, into the hearts 
of those who remembered the desolations of thirty years before ; but, at 
length, they broke up their camp without fighting, and passed into Cam- 
pania. On their return through Latium they were signally defeated. In 
850 B. C, they spent the winter upon the Alban Mount, and joined the 
Greek pirates on the coast in ravaging the country, until Ihey were dis- 
lodged by L. Furiu* Camillus, a son of the general. 

They made a treaty B C. 346, after which they never again appeared in 
Latium. They continued to be the ruling race between the Alps and the 
northern Apennines, and along the Adriatic as far south as the Abruz'zi. 
Many towns, like Milan, were held, however, by the Etruscans in a sort 
of independence, while the Gauls lived in unwalled villages. From their 
Tuscan subjects, the Gauls learned letters and the arts of civilized life, 
which spread from tliPm, in a greatPr or le^s degree, to all the Alpine 
populations. 

Vfiii taken B. C. 390, after a leii years' siege. Defeat of the Romuns on the 
Allla, nnd capture of their city liy the Oaiils, E. C. 390. Mnssacre of tlie seiinton 
Mahlins saves the Capitol, flnring a seven months' siege. Rome in ruins. Distress 
of the poor. Treason of ManlloB. The Liciiiiiin laws, passed afler nine jeacs' 
contest, relieve debtors and divide tlie pnblic lands among tbe common people 
Tlie Gauls overrnn central Italy, R C. 861-340. bnt nt lengtli retire north of the 

A. H.— 35. 
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Second Period, B. C. 343-264. 



07. From the political stru^les which dereloped the Eoman conatitu- 
tion, we turn to the series of foreign wars between Eome and lier moat 
powerful rival for the supremacy of southern Italy. The Samnites were a 
Sabine riice, settled as conquerors iii the Oscau country. Their possessions 
were mostly inland, comprising tlie snow-covered mountain range which 
separates the Apulian from the Campauian plains, but they extended to 
the coast between Naples and Piestum, where they included the once 
famous cities of Hercnlaneum and Pompeii. 

Tiie Samnites ranked with tlie Latins, as the most warlike races of Italy; 
but the conquests of the former at tlie period to whicli we have now come 
had been bj fir the more brilliant and extenBi\e In tl e declme both of 
Greek and Etru can [Oner ii sontliern Italy ( ee Book III § 10) they 
hid gained contr 1 it the whole lower portion ot the peni isula except a 
few Grpek coloiica like liientuui and Neapolis But Litium under the 
leadership of Eoiie had advanced surelj though slortlv securing each 
advantage by the form'\tion of Roman colonic bound by tht strongest 
ties ot obelience to the mother city while the Simnite nation hil no 
settled jclicy and no legulu J tonstituteJ head Each new settlement, 
therefore dmded and diminished then strength 

C8, The conquerors of Cumte ind Cipiia adopted the Imuiiou? habits 
of the Greeks and Etniscans wliom they had supplanted but with whom 
they tontinnel to live on frieudh terms The Greek loiing inhnbitants 
of the coast dieaded their rude countrjmen of the hills, aImo-<t ts much 
as did the refined Hellenes themsehes and thus a greit di\isi n took 
place 111 the Simnite stock The ciMlizedand Hellenized Samnites be 
sought the aid ol the Pomans against the predatory hordes ot tl t i onn 
race who were constantly swooping down from the ban ma i 1 ills to 
ia\age their fields Ihe Romans consented on crnditi n ot tlieir own 
supremacy being acknowledged throughout Campann and tlieir fDrmer 
treaty with bamnium was broken 

09 The First Samnite ^^ ir began with tl e march of two Roman ^rmles 
into Campania while the Latin allies invaded the Peligniin couiitiv on 
the north The Roman nrmie*" were Mctonou"* and both consuls obtained 
a triumph A lirge force «as kft at the reque'it of the Camianiins to 
gu ird their cities during the winter The common soldiei-s were still bur 
dened with poverty and Ihe prolonged absence from their farms occasioned 
serious siiflering to their fimihes 

In the second jtar of the war mut nous [lots were disiovered and a 
large body of the tr ops were " nt home On their way thej released all 
the bonlmen fcr debt whom the; tonnd workirg in the fields of their 
CR htt - f rtified a re-iiKr l nip on tht si fi. f the ilbin Hill and 
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w J d bj 1 g b dy f pp ss d I ll f h j 
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nay. Deems instantly called tbe chief lontiff—fo , as jlebe , he 1 m 
self was ignorant of tbe ceremonies by ivliich the goda must be iiddressed — 
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iiLid ijide hiiu i aite tlie form of wordsin whitli ill, » I t) deicte himself 
to death By the d rection of the pontiiF, he wrapped his toga aiound lus 
lice set his feet upoii a j'lvehn, and repeated the imprecation * Then 
vending hia r,uard ot hctors to the other consul to anDounee his fate he 
mounted hib horse plunged into the hoat of the enemj -ind wis quakly 
slain The Latin? san ind uiideratood the act, hut thiy still fought 
ficrceh liie i leu who struggled igain'.t fate feo ejiiallj matchel were 
tlie mam forces th it M inliui gained the daj at last only by bringing on 
the po )rer supernuinerirn.s lyhom he had ir iied to conatitute a double 

72. 4. vet md battle was much more easilj won, and the Latins had no 
strength to rail; for a third Ihe Litin League nas wholly broken np, 
Eoman law even where tool the place of local constitutions ind some 
cities eii-n became Eomiii tolonies The Latins were one in race md 
Hngiiige with Rome ind their transient hostility was exchanged for a 
close and permanent alliance The battle under Mount Vesuvius was one 
of the m03t importmt in the history of E ime for bj securing tl e ao^e 
reignt) of Latium it opened th waj to tht, crnqueat of the world 

73 Tor the next tmehe reir^ the Eomans were unable to undertake 
any great torcign nar Italy w 13 iniaded by Alexander of Epirus uncle 
of the great Matedoman conqueror B C 332 His quarrel was with the 
Samnites, but if his success had been equal to his ambition no engage 
ments with the Ikmaiis wouU haie prevented hi= overrunning the whole 
peniniula He was defeated tnd slam however m 326 B C and the 
Romans immediitely prepared for a renewed contest with the Samnites, 
which was to las.t twenty two year* B C 326-304 The two chief stales 
of Italj fought foi so\ereigntj and their allies included almost all the 
other utt ODs in the peninsula 

The events of the first five \ears weie too indecisive to be north recorl 
ing The advantage wis generallj with the Romans but the Samnite 
power was still unbroken and was able in 321 B C to inflitt one of the 
most severe and disgraceful defeats that Roman arms had ever sustained 

"The rorm wliieli has been ?tiict!j preserved may be of Interest as itlus 
trntlns Roman lilens ■ Thou Jautin tliou Jnpil«L thou Mars our fathei tlioii 
Quiilnns, Ihon Belloua je Ldies jg tlie uiue sods je llie go Is of our fatlieis 
Ian 1, je whose power disposes bolli cf us nnd of oni oneinies, and je also, Eodii 

of Hie dead, I pray yon, I humbly beseech you that ye would prosper Iho 

people of Rome nud the ftulrltea vrlth all might and viclorj-, nnd Ihnl ye iviiuld 

visit the enemies of tho people ot Rome with terror, dismay, and death. 

And according to these words which I have now spoUeu, so do I now, on the 

behalf of the commonwealth of the Roman people on behalf of the army, 

both tho leglous and the foreign aids devote the legions and llie foi-eign aids 

of OQC enemies, along wltli myself, to the gods of tlie dend and to the grave." 
It was deemed au impiety to nsk for victory witliont mnlihig a saorlflce, for 
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The con bined fortes of Kome led by tbo two consul wert, entrapj ed in 
a mountain pais between Naples ind Ben even turn Lnown as the Giu 
dine Forks H<Jf tke soldiers fell in the fi^ht «hieh ensued the rest 
sunendered, but nere generouily '.pired 1 v Pont us the Samn te general, 
on condition of an honorable peace i ong signed by the two consuls and by 
two tribune^ of the people who \\ ere preaent with the troops Tlie soldiers 
were then made to [ass under the joke "* in token of surrender ^nd 
were permitted lo march awaj without their arms toward Eime But 
the Senate having g t bi(,k ita forces refusel to be bound Ij the 
agreement ot the consuls TI e signers of the treaty stri; ped and bound 
neie giien up to the \enge nee of tl e '-■amn tes but Pontius refused to 
recene them He did not choose to punish the innocent for the guilty 
nor to jHstifj t\ e Ptinian government n taking "ill the adianta^e of the 
agreement and refus ng all the sacnfices 

74, The war went on s x jears withcut anv ^ery important event 
until in 315 B G the tamnitea gained inother great succesu at Lau' 
tulte Almost all the allies oi Rome now de&erted what seemed the 
losing cau'ie Campania revolted the An oniani and Volsciaus joined 
the Samntte allnnce But in the following jear a 'itiU more severe 
and dicisive battle fei'^t victory lo the Eomans The bimnites were 
crushed bi\ond all power of recover) The war was continued how 
eier ten years longer chiefly by the efforts of the Etiu'icans Oscans 
and Umbnans to preserie the balance of power in Italj But these 
eff rts were ne\er united ani the Pomans were able to defeat them, 
one by one until in 304 B C tht, Stmnitea became subject to Rome 
and all the other pirtie concluded a peace Rome was now without 
question the first nati n m Italj ind considering the d spuf es which 
weakened the fragments of Ales.'vnder's empire might almost he consid 
ered the greitest in the world In intellectual culture the Romans \\ere 
still inferior to the conquered Samnitcs Pontius the &amnite gci eral 
was well \ersed in Greek philosophy and in the ele\ition f hii char 
acter far surpassed the p oudest Romans of his time 

75 Near the close of the Second Sumnite W ir the ^m wl o hid 
been for eightj >ears in a state of neutralitj took up aims agiinst 
Rome and immediateU after the tuatv cf B C "04 the consuls marched 
40 000 men into their territory A sharp and severe strUE^le of fifty 
dH'M resulted in tl e captuie and destrui-tion of fortj one towns A large 
portion of the people were sold into sla^er^ \nd the rest became subjects 
of Rome A few years latei however the\ leceued the rghts of citi 
zens were enrolled in the tribes and aer\ed in the wirs againit the 
Samnites 

•- 7. «., to mai-ch between two spears planted tii the giound and suimonntedby 
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76 The lUter people bus U emflojtd tlie six jtars iiiterv il between 
their second and third great strugfjle with E mo in f immg an 1 btuiiotli 
ening the Italian League Etruscans Umbruns and Gauh Dn tlic 
north were allied with Lucanians Apuliana most ol the Oreeli cities, 
aid the Samnites on the south Borne hid the ilvantige in com; act 
neaa numbers and wealth hei oiva or lier aliiea terntorj eiwteiided 
acro^ ItaU from the Mediterranean to the idr itic and dnidtd tin, 
states of licr enemies 

The war broke out in 298 B C but no important movement was 
made until in 29o B C the combined armies of tl e four n rtherii 
nations advan^el toward Eome The phn of the con uls was at once 
bold and sagac ous One irmj awaited the invaders while another 
mari-hed d rectW into Etrurn This mo^eineit exposed Ihe weakness of 
the league fir the Etniscai s ind Umbriaiis deserting their allies drew 
oft to defend their own terr tones The Samnites and Gauli cro::«ed the 
Apennines to feenti num where they were overtaken b> the first Eomaa 
arm> In the battle which follj«ed the (i-allic war chanots had neaily 
driien trom the f eld the legions ff Deciua the i-onsul wheo, remember 
ing the example of his father at \eau iis lie likewise de\oted himself 
to the powers of death tor the delive \nce of U me The legions were 
at length triumphant 2j (WO of the enemj la\ dead upon the field 

77. The Gauls now withdrew from the Ic gue but the Samnites con 
tmaed the war with unabated resolution Twenty ei^ht veirs after his 
great victory at the Caudine Forks Pontius again defeated a Eomati 
armv undei Fabius Gur'gea Ihe Romans were so e^isperated bv this 
defeat where thej weie eonfident of \ietory that they would have de 
priied the eon ul of his command had not his old tathei labius Max 
imua offered to serve as his lieutenant 

A great iictory was now gained in whieli Pontiu'f was captured and 
made to wall loaded with chaii'i in tlie triumph ol the consul When 
the procession reached the ascent to the Capitol he was led a&ide and 
beheaded in the Mamertine prison — he who thirty years before had 
sn rel tie lues and liberty of two Roman armies, an 1 e en tenerously 
released the officers wl en given o\er to hi vengeance i This base treit 
ment of a brave loe has been called the greatest itiin in the Roman 
annals The war waa endfd with the complete submisaion of bamnium 
and the Kom ms establi lied a colonj ot 20 000 people at Venu sia to 
hold the conquered territory in awe B C 290 

T8. In the "ame jcar the cinsul Curius Denta tus 1 egan and ended 
anotl er war against the Sab nci who had eome to the aid of their 
Samnite kinsmen Thej were siblued and their extensne country rieh 
m oil wine anl forests of oak fell into the posiiession it the Roman'" 
The eoi imo s at Eon e s ifTe cd j,rc3t!y ae\ ertheleas from the burlens 
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Tht Helleiilied Samnitcs osLr the aid of Itomc against tlielr Ulglila 
meu. Tlie Firat Samnlte War, B. C. 31S-3il, opens with BUOoeEs to 1 R m 
Sedition of troops lu Campania. The Latins revolt against Rome a d 
Campnnians nud Volsclaiis. The Komaiis make pence and allian w I1 
Samnltes for tlie Latin War, B. C. 3tO-33S. In tiie batUe of Vasiivins U 
consul, devotes Llmself to death, and the Itoniaiis are victorious T La 
Leagne suppressed, and tlie supremacy or Borne establlslieil. An 
Italy by Alexander of Bpirus, Is followed by the Second Samnite W B C 
328-3(H, The Romans defeated at tiie Caudino Folks, B. C. 021, bnt 
pletely victorious. They conquer the JEqitI, B. iZ. Sm. Third Snmulte , d 
Italliin League against Rome, B. C. 298-2110. Great victory at Sentinum over 
tiauls. Samnltes, Etruscans, and Umbrians. Cnptui'e of Pontius, B. C. 292, and 
end of llie Samnile wars. Sabine lerrilories couquered and divided among the 
people, by Hortenslaii laws. 



Wau with Pyrkhus. 

79 Within three j ara (B C "83} the Rom ns were meniced bj a 
new danger lu a powerfil coalition formed ly the Tiientines ind in 
eluding nearly all the ntt ons cf Itil The storm gatherel swiftly and 
burst from all quarter at once Tn the south tbe Samnites Lucanians 
and Bruttians mere in arn a in the north the Etruicnns and Umbrians 
With hoides of Gallic mercenarie>! were pouring into the field Arie'tium 
alouc afood firmlj' by tl e Eon xn alhai ce a d waa besieged by an rmy 
of Etruscana and Giul The i, n ul Metel liis marLhmg to its leliei, 
waa defeated with tbo total losi of h a armv Embi'!sador> >:ent to re 
monstrate i>itb tbe ^eno nian Gauls for the infringement of their treaty 
With Rome is ere murdered d their bodies he"rted to p eces ind cast 
out without burial This o itnge which the laws ot the ru lest savages 
pronounced sacrilege [ resulted a speedy \engeance Dolabel la the 
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85. Being in great want of money to satisTy tliese unruly followers, 
Pyrrlms yielded to the advice of his Epicure'an courtiers, and appropriated 
the treasures of the temple of Proser'pina at Locri The monev was 
embarked by sea for Tirentum but a atorm drove the 'i icrilegious lessel 
back upon the coTsts of Locr md Pjrrhus was so affected ly remor-e 
that he lestjied the gold ind put to death the counselo s He believed 
that he was e\er after 1 aunt d by the wrath of Proaerpini which draped 
hun down to cuin The Icllowing ■\ear he was t talh defeated near 
Bene\eutuin bv Curiua Dentatu^ the tonsul Tjwaid thi, tiid of the 
lear he passed c\er into Greece 6til! kaMng a garrison at Ta entiim 
in tolen of his unconquered resolution to retum 

Duimg the first m\aaion h> Pyrrhus the Eighth Legion stationed at 
Ehegiuni and composed i-hieflj of Cimpanian mercenaries had 1 ke the 
Mnmertmfn in Sicih thronn ofl their lUegianLe slaugl tered the Greek 
inhabitants and held the town as an independent milit rv post They 
were now reiuced and most of the garris i put to tht anord the rest 
cons st iin ot the or ginal soldier^ oi the lei,i n were tried at Eonie 
scourged and behealed 

86 Roman supremacy wat i ow speedilj established both in northern 
aid southern Itily PiLenum was conquered and half her inhib tants 
were fmiblv remo\el to the s! ores of the Gulf of =Salemo Umbna 
submitted B C 2b6 the chief cities of Etrnria followed md the entiie 
peninsula sontli of the Macra and Eubicon became subject to Eome 
Hitherto the E-imans like the Spartans had puded themselves upon 
the homeliness of tlieir manner When tie S^n nites sent envoys to 
M Curius to bespeak lus kind offices with the Senate and offer him a 
present of oOlJ they founl the ex. consul seated tj his Are and rjastm,, 
turnips in the ashes with a wooden platter before him To tl c i [ rof 
fered gift be replied I count it my ^lor^ not to posses') gold myself 
but to ha\e pouer oier those who do 

The eleven vears following the departure of Pjrrhus \ ere a [e i>i of 
the j,reateat prosperity e\er eijo^ed bv the con m on people of Eome 
an 1 the wealth arising from the conquest of Italy materiallj cl angi-d 
the r manner of tning Every freeman recened a fiesh grant of se^en 
; I /<■ I of land or a p rtion of money The property of the displaced 
go^einmenta went of couise to the Eoman stati and thus ■valuable pos 
sessions of mines quarriei forests fisherie"! and public lands were added 
to its domains The administration of the public revenues demanded 
greatly incieased number of ofiicials and the rich as well as tin, [oor 
[ rofitetl by the results of war 

87 The new territories were secured bv that system of colonies which 
in later times served to establish the Eoman power from the Atlant c 
to the Eiirbril s The col i es were <f t«o ki h M st fuor d wer 
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those composed of "Roman citizens," wbo retained all their rights as 
such, voting in the assembly, and being eligible to any office which they 
could have filled if remaining at Eorae. Those who joined a "Latin 
colony," on the otter hand, lost their civil rights in Rome, but they had 
privilegea which attached them both by interest and affection to the 
mother city. Ostia, and the maritime colonies generally, were of the 
former and higher cla-ss. The great system of Roman roads, which' ulti- 
mately intersected all western Europe, and may be seen to-day Id their 
massive remains, owed its origin to Appius Claudius "the Blind,'' wim 
when censor, in 312 B, C, constructed the Appian Way to connect Rorats 
with her new dependency, Campania. He also built the first of the Roman 
aqueducts, to supply the poorer portion of the city with water. 

88. The free-born plebeians of Rome now possessed half the high offices 
in the state, and even in the sacred colleges of pontiffs and augurs. They 
were admitted to the Senate when they had served as consuls, or had 
been appointed to be either prsetors or Eediles Appius Claudius, in hia 
censorship, went still further, and placed upon the rolls of the Senate 
the names of some who had been born slaves, or who possessed no lands. 
He enrolled these two very numerous classes in the tribes as voters; and 
instead of assigning them to those of the city, where they almost exclu- 
sively belonged, he distributed them over all the districts, so that they 
might control all elections. To rescue Rome from the inevitable rule 
of the mob, his successors in the censorship confined these new votes to 
the city, thus giving thcra the control onlj of four tribes out of thirty- 
one, and so the danger was averted, 

s.ECJji-5JiT"U"i.ji.ir3:oijr. 

Coalitions In the iioilli nnd south iigofiist llie Roniaiis. Siege of Arret! urn, 
and defeat of Melellus. War wltli tlie Seiionian and Boiaii Gimls. Victories of 
Fabclciua in the aoiitli. Pyrrhm comes to Ihe aid of tlie Tai'eiiLtiiea; defeats tlie 
Romans at Hemclen, Asoitliim, etc.; sends Ciiieas lo Rome, whose perKnasioiis 
are thwarted by Appius Claudius the Blind; pa^ei into bicllj, and after two 
years returns lo Eplrtis. Al! Italy sayeot to Rome Increased wealth and luxury 
of llio people. Many new colonies upon the coiiqueied lands Ronda nnd nque- 

suiringe by Appius Claudius. 



Third Period, B. C. 264-133. 

89 The grett mnicrc al R ] nblic of tirtlii^ tioigh ailed with 
Rome diiiing the w irs Mith P\irhus hul cgardcd «ith jealousy the 
steadih increasing poner of the Ital an state The Roman people, on 
the other Innd had bien so ennchel by their rtCLht wars that they 
were ex^fr f r fiLfah plunder ai 1 i new llutii i I Lunjuerel Imdn 
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A slii;ht and doubtful pretext was, therefore, sufficient to plunge the two 
nations into war. The Carthaginians had seized tlie citadel of Messana, 
under pretense of aiding the Ma.mertine3 against Hi'ero of Syracuse. 
The Eomana had recently punished the buccaneers of Ehegium for pre- 
cisely the same crime which the "Sons of Mars" had commitled at 
Messana, but when the latter sought tlieir aid against both Syracusans 
and Carthiiginians, the temptation was too great; they accepted the dis- 
reputable alliance, and invaded aicily with 20,000 men. 

00. Having gained possession of Messana, they kept it for their own. 
The combined forces of Syracuse and Carthage, besieging the place, were 
defeated by Claudius, the consul ; and Hiero, being distrustful of his 
African allies, returned home. The next year he made peace with the 
Romans, and continued until his death, nearly half a century later, their 
faithful friend and ally. Most of the Greek cities in Sicily followed his 
example. Hannibal,* son of Gisco, the Carthaginian genecal, could no 
longer meet the Romans in the field, but shut himself «p in Agrigentum 
and was besieged. Hanno, attempting to relieve him, was decisively de- 
feated; tiie city was taken, and its people were sold as slaves. 

Hannibal, who escaped to Panor'mus (Palermo) with most of his 
troops, now carried the war upon the sea, and ravaged the defenseless 
coasts of Italy with a fleet of sixty vessels. The next year his lientenaiit, 
Boo'des, with a naval detachment, met the consul, Scipio, at Lip'ara, 
and captured his whole squadron. Hannibal then set out with fifty ships 
to ravage the coasts of Italy again. But the Romans, wisely learning 
from their enemies, were now prepared to meet them on their own ele- 
ment. A Carthaginian quiu'ijuereine (a vessel with five rows of oars) 
had been cast ashore on the coast of Bruttium. It was used as a model, 
and the Romans, who previously had had nothing greater than triremes, 
possessed, within two months, one hundred first-class war vessels. While 
the ships were building, tlie crews were trained on shore to their peculiar 
and complicated motions. In the very first encounter, Hannibal was 
defeated; in the second, off Mylte, he lost fifty vessels, among them his 
inagniiicent flag-ship, which had formerly belonged to Pyrrhus. 

.91. In 259 B. C, Sardinia and Corsica were attacked, and tho town 
of Ale'ria taken by the Romans. The following year, another great naval 
victory was gained off Ec'nomus, in Sicily ; and the consuls, Manlius and 
Iteguius, invaded Africa. They captured and fortified the town of Cly'pea, 
which they made their headquarters, and then proceeded to lay waste the 
lands of Carth^e with fire and sword. The beautiful villas of the nobles 
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and merctanta afforded iiiestiiiiabic spoils; and 20,000 persons, many of 
whom were of exalted rank, and acciistomcd to all the reflnenieiits of 
wealth, were draiiged away as slaves. 

In the winter, Manlius returned to Rome with half the army and aU 
the jjlnnder, wliile Regulus remained to prosecute the war. He defeated 
the Carthaginian generab, captured their cam]i, and overran the country 
at pleasure. More than three Imiidred walled villages or towns were 
taken. In vain the judges and nobles of Carthage cast tlieir children 
into the hrazen arms of Moloch, whence they rolled into the fiery fur- 
nace burning always before him. The hideous idol was not appeased, 
and the Roman general was equally implacable. To all embassies he 
refused peace, except on ^uoh intolerable terms that even disastrous war 
seemed better. 

92. At the darkest moment, relief arrived m the person of a Spartao 
general, Xanthippus, who came with a body of Greek mercenaries. His 
military fame and the evident nisdom of his counsels inspired such con- 
fidencp, that he was put in the place of the incompetent Punic com- 
manders. With ]ii& 4,000 Greeks, added to the Carthaginian infantry 
and 100 elephants, he defeated and eaptujed Eegulus, and wholly de- 
stroyed the Roman army. A blill more terrible di&aster befell the fleet 
which had been sent to bring away the shattered remnants of the forces 
from Africa. A violent storm came on, and the southern coast of Sicily 
was strewn with the remains of 200 vessels and 100,000 men, B. C. 255. 

The Eomans, though nearly driven to despair of the republic, never 
relaxed their exertions, but equipped a new fleet, with which, the follow- 
ing year, they captured the important town of Panormus. This fleet 
was wrecked, B. 0. 253, and the next tuo years were full of discourage- 
ments; but, in 250 B. C, a brilliant victory, won at Panormus by the 
proconsul Metellus, tended to restore the balance of the opposing forces. 
A hundred elephants, taken alive, were exhibited in the triumph of 
Mefellus. 

»3. For the next eight years, the advantage was usually with the 
Carthaginians. Hamilcar Barca, the father of the great Hannibal, rav- 
aged the coasts of Italy, and the Eomans had no leader of equal genius 
to oppose to him. At last they rallied all their forces to put an end to 
the war. The wealthier citizens at their own expense fitted out a fleet 
of 200 ships, and the consul Luta'tius gained a decisive victory among 
the islands west of Sicily. This reverse, following twenty-three years of 
exhausting war, so disheartened the Carthaginians, that they agreed to 
abandon Sicily and a!l the neighboring islands, to pay 2,000 talenta, 
and release all the Eoman prisoners without ransom. 

94. The First Punic War had lasted nearly twenty-four years, B. C. 
264-241 inclusive. Rome emerged from it a great naval power, able to 
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')7 Carthage neainlile hid vield d onh fri.m necei itv ind for a 
time, to the supeiior pDiver of E me A Hrge m jority ot htr citizens 
were foi renewing the nar at tl e earliest possible moment and to lecruit 
her poner and wealth Hamiliir had de\otcd all lits energies to the con 
quest of the Spani-h penin ula B C .3(i-22'* After his death hw 
son in law Has drubal ui^anized tnd developed the resouices ot the 
country hy building tjwna enc unging trade and tillage training the 
native tnbes into efiiLient soUier* vnd norkmg the iienly d acD\ered 
silver mines whiih beside pijing all the expenses f f the irounce nere 
rapidly filling up the home tieasurj Rome i\itli her command ol the 
sea securel from fear ol in\a6ion fciw without uneasiness tlie proipeiity 
of 1 er rii il But an item nhich no rut, louU haie lor see i the genius 
of Hinnibal ins now to he added to tl e lesources of Larthage 

88 At nine ji,arB rt ngc he had accomjaniel 1h lither into bpain 
and beiore the altar of 1 is country s gods 1 id tiien a solemn nth ol 
eternal and unrelenting enmily to Rome The atli of the child had not 
been forgotten by the youth At the age of eighteen he ffug! t hj Ins 
fathers side in the h.ittle \\here Hamilcar was slam, and duiiug the 
following eight years of Hasdruhal's administration, that general intrusted 
ills young hrother-in-law with the command of most of his militaiy en- 
terprises. Upon the death of Hasdrubal, the army by acclamation placed 
Hannibal at its head, and the government at home neither could nor 
would annul the appointment. 

Having confirmed his power in Spain by two years' war .against the 
native tribes, Hannibal deliberately sought the quarrel with Rome to 
which he had des-oted his life. Tlie Greek city of Siiguntum had placed 
itself under the protection of Rome. It was attacked liy Hannibal, and 
taken after an obstinate defense of eight months. The Romans sent to 
Carthage to demand the surrender of the young general for this breach 
of the treaty. The reply was a declaration of war. 

9». Leaving his brother Hasdrubal in chaige of Spain, Hannibal pre- 
pared for a bolder movement tiian the Romans had foreseen. He knew 
that the great mountain-barrier of the Alps had aheady often been traversed 
by the Gauls, and he relied ujiou finding able guides among this people, 
who were mostly friendly to Carthage. He resolved, therefore, on the 
hitherto unprecedented feat of leading an army from Spain into Italy by 
land Having offered, during the winter, solemn sacrifices and prayers for 
success, at the distant shrine of the Tyrian Hercules at Gadcs, he set forth 
from Carthagena, in the spring of 218 B. C, with an army of 90.000 foot, 
12 000 1 orse a d a considerable number of elephants. The Spanish tribes 
betneen the El ro and the Pyrenees were yet to be overcome. They re- 
B sted hra ely but were subdued, and a force of 11,000 men was left to 
hold tl e s bjection. 
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100. Hu n^ jis-cd the Pjrenccs Hinnibal advanced thr u^h. fne dlj 
tnbea ol (jduls to the RhoDe which he cro sed mar thi, mo lern town of 
Orange gaining an advance of three days upon the irinj of bcipio the 
loH'muI wlio 1 ad intend d to at p Iiim The paiiage of the Alps mth such 
1 force nas one ut the greate&t military ichie^ ementa of ancient timcf 
The higher mountiins were already obbtructed by the snow& 1 early 
autumn hostile tubes contested his passage in nariov and dangerous 
dehles and in two fince battles the irmy of Hannibal i arronh L^caj ed 
total de^tniction When after fifteen dav^ of toihome and diiigtioui 
marching he emei^ed inio the pUin of the Po it ii is with scarcch mtre 
than one fourth of the great army which had at-comj an ed hm Ir m 
Cartbag iia 

101 The Inauhrixn Itauls welcomed Hannibal as their deliverer from 
the hated power ot Eome After a hort pernd of re^t in their hospitable 
country he fcought Scipio and totally routed his forces in a battle on the 
TicL nai Bj a atill greater victory on the lie bia over the forces ot the 
two consuls (Dec 218 EC) Hannibal became maatei of north rn It. Ij 
All the Gauls who had wavered now hasteneJ to join hia standard but 
the gain from thi'i quarter nas balanced b; the irreparible loss cf his 
elephants and the ae\ere suffering ol his African and '^patiibh tioops from 
the unwonted coHne&s of the winter 

In the spring of 217 B C he crossed the 'i.peinmes and tra\ersed the 
marshes of the Arno a passage ol tiemenlous difficulty in which many 
of his beast? of burden pershed Again seelmg lattle Hannibal passed 
the army ol Flnminiua at Arretmm and laid waste the eountrj t ward 
Peru aia thus provol ing the consul to follow When he had drawn the 
Roman army into a most perilous position between precipitous cliffs and 
the Lake Tbrasymene he let loose his Gauls and Numidians t> the attack 
The defeat of the Eomins was overwhelming thousands were forced int 
the !al e thou an Is fell by the sword among whom was Flammius bim 
self and 15 000 prisoners lemained m the hands of the enem\ 

102 \ panic seized Ecme the conqueror was instantlj expected at her 
{,at«s and Fabiua was elected dictatot with unlimited powers But Han 
nibal had sought to detach the Italian allies from Eome b\ releising 
wiUuut ransom al! their [risonei^ nhom he had taken V^ ishing to give 
time for the disunion to take eflect he turned aside into Apuln where he 
rested and recruited his trojps worn bj f.o many hard hips 

It was ilreidj proied in three battles that the Carthaginian was irre 
sistible in the field The policj of Fabius therefore nas to a\oid a 
genera! engaaiement while lie annojed and weakened his enemy bj cutting 
off his f iraging parties and other \ ise harassing his march In % am Han 
nihal crossed the Apennines into the rich Campanian fields j lundenng 
and de'.tiDVing tht cups he coull neither capt irc i town nor entice 
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Fit U'l nto a battle The latter f ttifiei thn Simniin mountain [ isils 
thintmg to catch his enemy in a trap but Hannil al tluded the snare and 
retired safe into Apulu ladeu with abundant provision for the comfort of 
his H inter quarter? 

lOS. Great diacr ntent ii is felt at Rome mth the cautious policy of tlie 
dictator and in the spring of 216 B an army ol nearly 90 000 men « is 
led into Apulia by the two consuls jEmilius Paulu? and Terentius Varro 
The} were met by Hannibi! on tbe iliin of the Vufiduo near the little 
town of Cannse The Carthigin ans viere infcnii in numbers hut super i r 
in discipline, especia,liy in the Numidian horsemen who had alnajs been 
victorious in an open fli Id Never hid the Eim ns suffered so ovenv helm 
ing a defeat The r army Wis annihilate 1 I rom 40 OOfl to 50 000 men 
lay dead upon the pla n among whom were Imiliua the consul eightj 
senators and the flower ot Roman linigl thood "Varro the other c n ul 
with a small but resolute bind made Ins w ij in good order from the 
battlefield the rest of the siiru\ora were either dispersed or taken 
pn son era 

104 Southern Italy was now lo=t to Rome E\<,ept the Eoman coIo 
nies and the Greek cities held bj Eimin girn ns II submitted t Hjn 
nibal Capua opened h'>r gates and bei-aine ihe n inter quarters of tic 
African arraj Philip of Macedon and Hieron ^m«s of Sjracuee nade 
alliance witb Cirthage and wars with these t\s > powers divided the atten 
tion of the Romans Still besHe keeping ti\o armies m the foreign fields, 
thev occup id nery pfovince of Itily with a eparite force and tho i li 
too wise to meet Hannibal acain in a general engi^ement, hemmed him in 
closelj and cut off" h s supplies Thi great general ^^as now but fi ntly 
supported at home and the ungenerous polio of Cartha''e probnhh de 
prued her of the conquest of Itah 

105. Tliiec \cars therefore passed with no decisive events In 21' E C 
Syraiuse was taken bv Marcellus after two years siege The attacks tt tlie 
Romans had been long foiled bv the si lU of Arcl imedes the pbilosophi 
who IS said to ha\e burnt then sh ps at the distance of a how shot ir 
the wails by means of i combination of mirrors nliich concentrated tl t 
sun8ra\s He constructed powerful engines which when attichel to tl e 
walls grappled the Roman ships and lifted tbem ont rf the water and 
in short the bnin of 4rchimedes was a better defense to Syracuse than 
the arms of all her soldiers In the taking ol the city the philjsopher 
was slain by some ignorant troopers but Marcellns deeply regretted the 
event He ordered him to be buiied with high honors and distinguished 
his family by many marks of friendship 

106. Hannibal had been l(ng anxiously awaiting the arrival of his 
brother from Spain but the generalshiji of the two ^ipios Cneius and 
Publ OB who conducteJ the w ir m that countn and more esj ec allv tha 
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brilliai t geii U3 of the bon of the Ktter alteriard known as -Lfntanu had 
detained Ha^drubal and miolved h m. m many d saaters eien the loaa of 
Lis capital Carthtgeni At Hst in 208 B L Hisdrubal left b£ain to the 
cire of t«o other general and strikm^ out a new path is his brrther^ 
route ot eleven jeirs before was now guarded by the Eimann he crossed 
the Pyrenees it their western extremity and [ lui god into the heart of 
Gaul Minj of the lestless people flocled to hi'i standard a,nd he dt 
icended from the AI[» like 1 rolling snow ball far greater than he camp 
01 er tlie Pjreneea 

He found some of Hannibal s roads uninjured the mountaineers madi, 
no effort to diapute his passage and he amved in Itah before he was e\. 
pected so that no K man army was lead) to rtcene him Ho iiigit 
perhaps ha\ e settle J once fir all the suprcn ac^ of Carthige br marching 
directly on Rome for tie resources of the Eepubl c both in men anl 
money had been diained to the utmost and another Thrasymene or 
CinnJB w nld ha\e ended her ex stence 

107 Hasdrubal lost time in the siege of PHcentia ind his letter de 
scr bing t) Hannibal his i hn of operation fdl into the h'inds of ^^^uro 
the consul who by a rapid and seciet mart-h joined his colleague at fecna 
with 7 000 men leaMng the main part of his armj still lacing Hannibal m 
the south. Hasdrubal was uninformed of the reinforcement of his enemy 
but h s quiik ear caught one more trumpet note than usual at sunrise in 
the Roman camp and as he rode forth to reconnrnter he discovered that 
the horses aj [ eared over driven and the irmor of the men st^ii ed He 
therefore delayed until night fiU and then mo^ed to cross the rner Me 
tau'rus in search of a stronger position But h s guides betraye ! him and 
nhen morning diwnel his worn and weary troops were still on the neirei 
aide of the ii er where thev were soon overtaken by the foe He made 
the best arrangement of his men wl ich the crisis would admit placing 
thi, ten elephants in front like a line of moving fortresses his veterm 
Spanish infantry on the right the Ligunana in the center and the Uauls 
on the left 

The battle nas fiercelj contested for both armies felt that the deusion 
of the lay would be final and that there was no hope for the vanquishel 
At last Nero bv a circuitous mo\ ement tell ipon the S[ inish infa itr> 
which had alread\ borne the brunt of the fighting Hasdrubal saw that 
the day was lost and sc rning to survive his n ei or to adorn i Kouan 
triumph he spurred his horse into the midst of a I jI ort and died sivorl 
in hand B C 207 

108. The consul Nero retun ed to hia camp before Hannibal had even 
discovered hia absence Hasdrubal a arrival in Italv the battle and its 
result were first made known to the great ^ neral bv seeing the ghastlv 
lead of his brcther will h N r 1 id britallj orJered t be tl rowi w tl in 
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liis lines. Hannibal read the tale of disaster in the terrible message, and 
groaned aloud that he recognized the fate of Carthage. Though he re- 
mained four years stronglj posted in the mountain fastnessea of Bniltium, 
the issue of the war wat. ilieadj decided In 204 B C , the 3ounger Scipio 
crossed into Africa, and the Cjrthaginians were compelled to recall Han- 

The final battle was lought at Zama, B 202 The great Carthaginian 
displayed again his perfect generalship, but he had no longer hih invincible 
cavalry, and his elephants weie rendered UBelesii bv the akiilful tactics of 
Scipio. He was defeated with the loss of 20,000 men sUiu, and an equal 
number of prisoners The peace, concluded in the following year, took 
from Carthage all her possessions bcjond the limits of Afnca, and all tlie 
lands conquered from Numidia, whose king, Mas'smis'sa, had rendered 
important aid to Scipio in the recent war f«he surrendered also, her fleet 
and elephants, promised a yearlv tribute of 200 talents, and engaged to 
make no nar without permission from Bonie 

T! o First Puiilo Wai- (B. C. aW-2JI) begins with llie Itivnaioii uf Sicily by (lie 
Ro na s -ho are Joined by many Greek cities, capture Messaua und Agrlgentum, 
equip n Hect upon a Cartli agin Ian model, and gain many iiavul victories. They 
Invaile AF lea, and ravage tbe lands oi Carthage almost wlLliout opi)csi(ion; but 
Xa tl Ipp s arrives wf Ui auxiliaries, defeats and captures Regulns. Five years or 
dleaate to the Romans are followed by the great victory of Metellos at Palermo ; 
a d after eight years of again uiisHccessful warfare, the victory of Lutatlus among 
the .fflgntes ends the contest. During the pence which follows, Sacdinin aud Cor- 
sica are eeii'.ed by the Romans, and placed under proconsular government; the 
Illyrlan pi-rates are sabdiied, B.C.S2»,22g; Cisalpine Oaul conquered, B. C. 225-222. 
The Second Punlo War Is began, B. C. 21S, by Hannibal. Ha crosses the Pyrenees 
and Alps, defeals the Romans on the Ticinns and the Trebla, and sUU more dis- 
astrously near the Lalce Thrasymene and at Caiiuce. Symcuse, though defended 
by the science of Archimedes, is captured by Maroelloe. The three Scipios make 
successful wai' In Spain. Hasdrubal comes at last to tlie relief of his brother, 
botls defeated and slaiu on theMetaurus, B. C. 3)7. Hannibal is recalled to Africa, 
and finally defeated at Zama by Scipio AfricanuH, B. C.SD3. 

ExTEKSiotf OP EoMAK Power. 
109. A tnumph was anarded to Supio who was received it Eome with 
unbounded entbusiasm The Tuumpli whicli was the 1 ighest reward a 
Roman general could attain ma\ hiie le described once for all The 
victorious chief waited without the walls until the Senate hid decided 
upon hia claim to the honor feevenl conditions were to be observed 
the Victory must have been over lorcign and not domestic foes it must 
have been not the recovery of somethuig lost but an actual extension of 
Roman territorv the war must be completed and the army withdrawn 
from the field for the soldiers vvert, tntitled to i shire in the tiiuinph of 
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the r ^LLieril The koDjr ii ii 1 mited to piraoni of i-Dii ul r r at leT^t 
proatonan rank an ofHLi,r of lower gride might receue an uiatnt jii 
wh Lh lie enterei the city on loot but the chariot wis a mark ot lingij 
state nliich cmld onlj be permitted to the highest 

110 If 1 tiiiunph WIS dec eed i apecial ^ote ot the people continued 
to the general his militarj LOinmind ftr the day within the walls i?r 
without a auspension of the law he must haie laid it down on entenni; 
the gates On the appointed dai he was met at the Triumphal Gate hi 
the benate and ^11 the magistrates in splendid apparel Taking the lei 1 
of the procession they were followed by a band of trumpeters and a train 
of wagDns liden with the spoik of the conijuered countne^ which weie 
indiLated by tablets inscribed in large letters with their namca. Jlodels in 
wood or ivory of the captured cities ; pictures of mountains, rivers, or other 
natural features of the regions subdued; toada of gold, silver, precious 
stones, vases, statues, and whatever was most rich, curious, or admirable 
in the spoils of temples and palaces, made an important part of the display. 
Then came a band of flute players, preceding the white oxen destined for 
sacrifice, their horns gilded and adorned with wreaths of flovvera and fillets 
of wool. Elephants and other strange animals from the conquered coun- 
tries, were followed by a train of captive princes or leadei-s with their 
families, and a crowd of captives of inferior rank, loaded with fetters. 

Then came the twelve lictors of the imperator in single file, their fasces 
wreathed in laurel ; and, lastly, the triumphant general himself, in his cir- 
cular chariot drawn by four horses. His robes glistened with golden em- 
broidery ; he bore a scepter, and upon his head was a wreath of Dclpjiic 
laurel. A alave standing behind him held a crown of Etruscan gold ; he 
was instructed to whisper from time to time in his master's ear, "itEmeni- 
ber that thou art but a man." Behind the general rode his sons and lieu- 
tenants, and then came the entire army, their spears adorned with laurels — 
who either sang hymns of praise, or amused themselves and the by-standers 
with coarse jokes and doggerel verses at their general's expense. This rudo 
license of speech was thought to neutralize the effect of overmuch flattery, 
which the Eoraans, like the modern Italians, were taught especially to 
dread. All the people, in gala dres.*, thronged the streets, and every 
temple and shrine were adorned with flowers. 

111. As a terrible contrast to the joy of the day, just as the procession 
had nearly finished its course to the Capitol, some of the captured chiefs 
were led aside and put to death. ^Vhen their execution was announced, 
the sacrifices were offered in the temple of the Capitoline Jupiter ; the 
laurel crown of the general was placed in the lap of the image ; a magnifi- 
cent banquet was served, and the " triumphator " was escorted home, late 
in the evening, by a crowd of citizens bearing torches and pipes. The stfltc 
presented him a site for a house, and at the entrance to this triumphal 
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movements ot Antiochus the Great, Tlua ambitious and restless monarch 
not only welcomed^ to his court the now exiled Hannibal, but allied him- 
self with the iEtoIians and led an army to their aid. He had miscalculated 
the poiver of Eome, which met him promptly with much more than twice 
his numbers, defeated him once by land and twice by sea, and finally, in 
the great battle of Magnesia, in Lydia, shattered his forces, while beginning 
her own long career of Asiatic conquest. The lands conquered from Antir 
ochns were divided between the friendly powers of Pergamus and Rhodes, 
and the example of their good fortune led many other nations to seek the 
Roman alliance. 

114. For more than twenty years, Rome was occupied with continual 
wars in the west, against the brave and freedom-loving tribes of Spain and 
the Ligurian Alps, as well as with the natives of Corsica and Sardinia. 
The latter island was conquered, B. C. 176, by Semproniua Gracchus, who 
brought away so great a multitude of captives, that "Sardinians for sale" 
became a proverbial phrase in Eome for anything cheap and worthless. 

Meanwhile, Philip V, had died in Macedon, and Perseus had sui^eeded 
to the throne. The final stru^le of this prince with Rome, and its result 
in the battle of Pydna <B. C. 16S), have been described in Book IV. 
Kome became for six centuries what JIacedon had been only during one 
man's ihort career, the undisputed ruler of the civilized world. None 
except barbarians any longer hoped to resist her ascendency ; and but for 
a few revolts, like those of the Achieans, the Carthaginians, and the Jews, 
her progress in absorbing the old states of Asia, Africa, and Europe nas 
both peaceful and rapid. 

115. After eighteen jenrs of comparative tranquillity, it was resohed 
that the time had come for the complete extinction of Carthage. Oato, 
the censor, now eighty-four jears of age, and the sternest of Roman legis- 
lators, declared th,^t Eome could nevei be ^afe while her fnrmer rival was 
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so near, so hostile, and so strong; and whenever he was oalled upon for 
his vote hi the Senate, whatever might he the subject of debate, his un- 
varying reply was " I vote that Cirthage no longer b(, " The doomed 
city had more than fulfilled e^crj condition of tht treaty which eloped the 
First Punic War nnd still iinde many sacrifices for the sake of peace 
But the last command of Rome was not intended to he obejed The Car 
thaginians were ordered to destroy their citj and remove to a situation 
farther from the sea Tbej refused and a war began in whit-h for four 
years, the brave spirit of the peiple su tained them without the famttst 
hope of victory 

116. Their flLCt their weapcns and their mines in Spain tardmia and 
Elba had all been surrendered to the enemy In tno months 120 ships 
were built in the blockaded port and a passage cut through the land to 
enable them to reach the sea Public buildings were torn down to ftimish 
timber and metal. Every living being toiled night and day at tlie defenses. 
An arsenal was established which daily produced 2,000 shields or weapons, 
and even the women contributed their long hair to make strings for the 
engines which hurled stones or arrows from the walls. 

At length the Eomans, under the consul Scipio ^milia'nus, forced their 
way info the city. The people defended it house by house, and street by 
street, and days of carnage were still required to quench the pride of Car- 
thage in ashes imd blood. The city was fired in all directions, and when, 
after seventeen days, the flames were at last extinguished, nothing remained 
but shapeless heaps of rubbish. The territories of the Punic state became 
the "Province of Africa," whose capital was fixed atUtica. Eoman traders 
flocked to the latter city, and took into their own hands the flourishing 
commerce of the. coast. 

117. In the same year, B. C. 146, L. Mum'mius, the consul, plundered 
and destroyed Corinth. Its walls and houses were leveled with the ground, 
and a curse was pronounced on whomsoever should build on its desolate site 
Its commerce passe 1 to Argos ind Delos while the care ot the Isthmian 
Gui es was inti sted to Sicyon The policj of Eome toward the Gieek? 
wns far more liberal than toward any other conquered people Her hrm 
and settled go\er iment wis indeed preferable to the dissension and mii 
rule wh cb d sfagured the later a^es of Gieece and the Greeks themsehes 
declared in the words of Ihemistocles that run had averted rum 

11&, riie nat ves of western Spain mtrenched among their mountains 
still maintaine 1 a hrai e re* stance to the p « er of Eome The Lusitanians 
wl o lad never jet been conquered were baseh deieived by Serto rius 
Galba who enticed "000 of them from their strongholls ly promising 
grants of fertile lands and i 1 en trusting the word of a Eoman g neral 
they had descended into the plain he caused them to he treacher usly 
s irioun le 1 disarmed and eitl er m\ sai-red Dr en 1 tve I 
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Among the fen whc escaped i\ as a ^outh named "\ in i thua v, bo lived 
to become tbe le'ider and avenger ot b:a [.ecple Tlie tarcer jf this guec 
nlla cbief 15 full of stirring events Issuin^ suddenly from a cleft in tbe 
miuntaini be seven times defeated a Eonian army with tremendous 
hlaughter In tbe last of these iictorie'i the forces of fceriiba'nus «ere 
eutrapped in a narrow pass and compietelv surioundeJ Absolute sur 
render ivas their only cho ce Vinathus boneier preferring peace to 
vengeance used his advantage with great moderation He allowed bis 
enemy to depart unhurt on his solemn engagement to leaie tbe Lusita 
mans henceforth unmoleated in their own terntones and to recognize 
bun tbeir chief as a friend and allj of the Eon an jeof le 

119. The ternii were ritified Ij the Senate but tnlj to be \iolated 
On tbe renewal of tbe war "V uiatbus sent three of h s moat trusted friends 
to remonstrate and ofter rei ewcd terms ot peace Tbe con-ul bribed these 
meshengen by promiaof of Urge reward"? to murder their diief The crime 
was committed and within i year Lnsita nia (Portugal) was added to 
the Koman dominions Numanba in tbe north itill held out against tbe 
besieging army of Qu Pompe lus A severe winter caused great sickness 
and suffering in the leg ons and Pompey offered peace on terms favorable 
to tbe Spaniards but according to Roman ideas disgraceful to the be 
aiegers These were accepted and the last payment but one had 1 een 
made by tbe iNumantines when Ptmpej s successor in the con ulship 
amved at the camp Being thus relieved fioiii command 1 e lenied that 
he had ever made the treaty and persisted m b s fahel ood before the 
Senate 

The war went on six years with no credit and frequent di*:gracc to the 
Romans until bcipio ^miltiiius the greatest general of h s cwn time 
staried the citj at last into surrender Man^ of tl e Nuimntincs iillier 
than fall into tbe bands of an enemj whose falsehood they had too fteu 
proved set fire to their houses and perisbei imong tbe burning ruins 
Tbe whole peninsula except its northern coast was now subject to Koitie 
It was dnided into three jrovinces — Hitl er and Farther Spain and Lu 
wtania — and became e\eiituallj tbe mist pros(erous and be t gnernel 
part of the Roman fcreign possessions The Lusitan an mountains were 
still haunted by brigands and isolited country houses in thit region had 
to he built liLe fortiesses \et the country was rich in corn and cattle 
and Oi-cujiLd by a thriving and industrious jcople 

I nine snpre ne 1 1 tl e WPBleni Mediterranean malieB war upon Phil p \ of 
Maceiuu ai d Antloclius the Great of Syria The batUe oC Magi esis B C 100 
!ajs the foundation of her power in Asia and the battle of Pydi o n-ikes her 
the liead of the civilized «orld In Ihe meanwhile, Sanllnia is conqoeied, and 
wars carrteii on lu Spain and Lignria. Tlie tlilrd nnd last runic War eiifls, 
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years in the same family. Buildings Lad been erected at great espense, 
and the property had been held or transferred as if in real ownership. 
The strong influence of the wealthy class was therefore made to bear 
agiiinst the hill; and when it was brought before the popular assembly, 
Octa'vius, a colleague of Gracclins in the tribuneship, interposed his veto 
and prevented the vote from being taken. But Gracchus moved the 
people to depose Octaviua, and so carried the bill. Three commissioners, 
Tiberius Gracchus himself, his brother Caius, and his father-in-law, Appius 
Claudius, were appointed to examine into the extent of the abuse, and 
enforce the Agrarian laws. 

128> Their task was difficult, and Tiberius had to content the people by 
eontimially bringing forward more and more popular measurts. The 
kingdom of Pergamus, with its treasury, had just become the inheritance 
of the Romans, Gracchus proposed that the money should be distributed 
among the new land-holders, to provide implements and stock for their 
farms. Other proposals were for shortening tiie term of military service, 
for extending the privilege of jury to the common people, and for admit- 
ting the Italian allies to the rights of Eonian citizens. The aristocratic 
party had declared from tlie beginning that this bold innovator should not 
escape their vengeance. His candidacy for a second tribuneship brought 
the opposition to a crisis. Tiberius was slain upon the steps of the Capitol, 
and his body thrown into the Tiber, 

124. Though the reformer was dead, hia reform went on. The party in 
power earnestly desired to relieve the public danger and distress, and, by 
order of the Senate, the commission continued the distribution of lands. 
A law proposed by Scipio ^milianus, B. C. 129, withdrew the work from 
the hands of the commission ets, and placed it permanently in those of the 
consuls. The lands which were really public property were by this time 
distributed, and questions had arisen concerning territories which had 
been granted to Italian allies. "The greatest general and the greatest 
statesman of his age," Scipio saw as clearly and lamented as deeply as the 
Gracchi the needs of his country, and, with unselfishness equal to theirs, 
he sought to check the reform, when convinced that it had gone as far as 
justice would permit. But he, too, became a martyr to his efforts. Soon 
after the passage of his bill, and on the morning of the day appointed for 
his oration upon popular rights, he was found murdered in his bed. 

125. Caius Gracchus returned from his quieslarship in Sardinia, B. C. 
124, and became tribune of the people. His plans for relieving the poorer 
classes were more revolutionary than those of his brother, hut many of 
them were most beneficent and widely reaching in their results. Colonies 
were formed, both in Italy and beyond the sea, to afford an outlet to the 
crowded and distressed population of Rome. Six thousand colonists were 
sent to the deserted site of Carthage; another company to Aqua; Sextiio 
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(\ s. n ou he aul inl a thiri with the tall Eomdn right to 
Narbo Ma u (Na b nne ) The htter colonv though not founded 
nt af the d h of Cuu* ivi. equally a fruit ol hi& poliij It was 
foate d by e oram nil class ior the sake of its lucratue trade with 
Gau and B an 

A ess benefi e t ough doubtless needed Ian proMded for the distn 
bu n of f o e public stores at lesa than half price lo all resi 

den a a he y ho chose to applj for it \.n exten^m. nngc of 
bu d gs he Senp on an granaries «ere erected to bupply this demand 
The ^u was he o vding within the walla of Eome of the whole mass 
of p o d nefflcen people Irom the surrounding lountrj thu^ giving to 
tlio popular leadera i mi]intv n the a--sembly and the absolute control 
of the elections cre^t ng it the &ame time that lizy hungry ind disor 
derly mob which for £( e hundred years constituted the chief danger of the 
imperial city. 

126. The lowest age for military service was fixed at se\eiiteen jeara, 
and the cost of the soldiers equipment which formerlj had been deducted 
from hia wages, na'i now defiujed bj the goiernraent Iliving thus won 
the poorer people Ciius drew to hi? side the plebeian aristocracj, by 
placing in their hinds the collection of reienuea in the proiincc thus 
creating the clasa oi greit merchmts ind bankers 1 itherto acarcely known 
in Kome. The new province of Asia had been formed from the king 
dom of Fergamu': and its name like that of Afriei' given to the Car- 
thaginian territory doubtless implied that its limits were not consideied as 
fixed. In accordance with the despotic principle tl at conquered or inher 
jted lands were the private property of the state the province wa* now 
loaded with taxes and the privilege of collection was publicly sold at 
iRome to the highest bidder The publican* ' amassed great fortunes 
but the unhappy provincials weie reduced to extreme distress 

127. Gracchus would have gone a step farther and extended the full 
rights of Roman citizenship to all Irei, Italians But this liberal policj 
was equally hateful to the "Senate and tl c commDns The former gained 
over his colleague Liv'iua Dru=ui who outbade Gracchu'. by proposing 
still more popular measures which however nere nc\er meant to bo iul 
filled. Instead of two Italian colonies composed only of citizens of good 
character, which hid been planned b> Gracchus Drusus propi ed twelve 
to contain 3,000 settlers each Caius had left the domain lands subject 
as of old, to a jearly rent Dnisus abolished this and left the lessees in 
absolute possession of the r tarms 

At the end of the second vear Cams lost his tribuneshu and the new 
consuls were opposed to him His policv was now vnlentlj attacked and 
especially the formation of the transmarine colonies It was reported that 
African hyenas had dug up the newly placed boundary atones of Jiino'nia, 
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the succesaoc ot Carthage and tlie priests detUicil tl it the gods iii tins 
wa> sigiiitied their displeasure at the attemj t to rtl u Id an accursed city 
The iiigunes nere faken anew ^ popuUr tumult jr ?e in nhiili an 
attendant of the priests was idled The next diy the Forum was oicu 
picd by an armed force ind ill the aristocratic paity appeared with 
SMords and sliitlds Caiua and his former colleague Ful mus Flaccus, 
retired with their followeis to the Aientini the old stropghold of the 
commons The nobilitj with their OrtUn mercenaries stormed the 
mount 2oO persona of humble rink were -Inn and tlie tno Iiadei* 
■were riiraued and put to death Tlirei, thousand of their adlierenta 
were strangled m prison bj order of the "-enate Cornelia * tUe mother 
of the (rrau-h , naa not perm tted to wea mourning for the 1 st and 
noblest of her sons but the people honored their memorj with statues, 
and on the sacred ground where they had fallen, sacrificea were offeied as 
in temples ot the gods 

12S. Next to Egjpt, the most important client state of Konie was 
Numilia which occupied neoih the same space with the modern proiince 
of Algeria Missinissa the Nuraidian king had been reiiirded for his 
fiithful «er\ice in the Second Pumc War by a grant of the greater pait 
of the Carthaginiin territories Micip'-a his >!on wis now a feeble old 
man who eared mDre f>r Greek philosophy than foi affairs of state nud 
had dropped the control of his kingdom into the hands ol his nephew 
JuguKtha whom he raised b) adoption to i level with his onn sons In 
his will he divided the cnil, military and jtidiiial ofhces of the 1 niglom 
between the three pnnces 

ifter the old king b death his sms, Adhei-'bal and Hiemp'sil diaiiited 
the will, while Jugurtha boldlj claimed the supreme and sole autlinit\ 
Hiempsal was murlered by lured ruffians Adherbal appeakd in person to 
the Roman Senate which had undertaken to ^u irantee his father s bequests 
But Jugurtha had learned in the camps that e^erj senator had his puce, 
and his emissaries worked so skillfully, that the whole blame of the dispute 
and the murder was thrown upon the suppliant prince. A new division 
of the kingdom was ordered to be made, by Eoman com mission era sent 
over fur the purpose. Jugurtha received the fertile and populous region 

' Tliia illiiBtrious lady was a daughler of Solplo Atilcanus, the greatest general 
sare one, and, pcil aps the greatest chaiftPler whom Pome ever praauoed, 
Cornelia, alter the eoily death of her hasband devoted herself to tlie education 
of lier chndren, and was rewarded fur her care by their perfect respect and love. 
After the death of Calus she retired to Mltenum where lier honse became the 
resort ot all the genius and learning of the age Lorneha not only spoke her 
own language with the utmost elegance bnt was well a<yiualnted with Greeh 
literature, and her letters to her sons are ronsideied the i iirest specimens of 
Latin prose. She died In a ^ood old age and the people erected a statue to her 
memoij, with the - J plf nsolplioi C ii tlia tli.- Mother of the Gracchi." 
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wliich was afterward known aa Mauritania; Adherbal, witli Cirta, tlie 
capital, had only a tract of sandy desert toward the east. 

129. Jugurtha, however, was not satisfied; aad failing by many insults 
to provoke his cousin to war, he at last besieged him in his capital, and 
in spite of lame remonstrances from Some, captured and put him to death 
with cruel tortures, and ordered an Id discriminate massacre of all the in- 
habitants of the town. Of these, many were Italians. Even the base 
venality of the Koman government could no longer withstand the righteous 
indignation of the people. War was declared and an army promptly sent 
forward, which received the submission of many Numidian towns. But 
again the wily usurper was able to buy peace with Afiicau gold. He pre- 
tended to submit nt discretion, but was re-instated in his kingdom upon 
paying a moderate fine and surrendering his war elephants, which he was 
soon permitted to redeem. Public indignation again broke out at Rome, 
Jugurtha was summoned to the city, to answer concerning the means by 
which lie had obtained the peace. His cousin, Massi'va, took this oppor- 
tunity to prefer his own claim to the kingdom of Massinissa; but he was 
assassinated by a confldnnt of Jugurtha, who immediately, with the aid 
of his master, escaped from Rome. 

ISO. This new insult enraged the people beyond endurance. The Senate 
canceled the peace and dismissed Jugurtha from, the city. His sarcastic 
remark in le'iving evpressed a raelanchoh truth If I hid gold enough 
I would buy the city itself The war was renewed but the armv equally 
d moralized with its chiefs wis wholly unfit lor service In attem{tmg 
to besiege the tre'isure town of '^uthul the inton petent commander suf 
feicl himself to le irnin fff into the desert where his whole armv was 
rented ind made to pass under the yoke B( the terms of surrender, 
Numidia was eiacuated ind the canceled peace renewed The generals 
who e misconduct had led to this disgrace were tried at Rome and exiled 
and nith them Opim ms the head of the Numidian commission ind the 
real eteiutioner of Cams Cracchus 

In token of the earnestness with which the wir was now to be earned 
on Q,u Metellus a stern ml upright pitncian of the old school was 
dected consul for the African campiign Among bis lieuteninL was 
Caius Manus the son of a Latin firmer wh hid risen fron the ranks 
by his sterling ability Up won the hearts of the soldiers by \oluntariIj 
sharing all their toils and privitmna and through their reports to friends 
at home his praise was in e^erj mouth 

131. Tiie wild tribes ol the desert flocked to the standird of Jugurtha 
whom thej haled as their delnerei from Roman domination and with 
his stt arms of fleet horacmen he w is able either to dictate the battle field 
or to vanish out of sight it anv moment when the combit seen ed to 
be ^ ing agiinst him Tl Eomxi s ^amed one or t \0 Mttoi es but no 
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real aJ^antage An impression doubtless fil'^e lud unju-it, sprang uji at 
Borne, that the inaction oi MetelluB, lil.c the reverse-, of his predecessors, 
was owing to a beeret understflnding with Jiignrtliii — or, at leaat, that he 
was prolonging the war to gratily his own love of power 

Avaihng himself of this prejudi<.e Marius returned to Bome, and was 
elected Lonsul tor tlie year 107 B U Instead of hnviug bis province 
allotted by the .^cnjite, he wa? appointed by the people to the command 
in Africa His election w is reiUy a revolution nliith ^ave power in thi 
stite to military taknt latlier than to great \vealt)i or noble birth His 
quicstor in thw expedition wis L Cornelius Sulla, a louii^ nobleman dis 
tinguished chiefly hitherto by his unbounded liieiitii usncos, but who, by 
energetic application to his duties, soon won the entue confidence and ap- 
probation of his commander These two men itood, a few jears later m 
\eiy diflerent relitions to each other, as alternate masters of the Koman 
world 

182 In spite of some daring adventures and the capture of several 
towns, the administration of Minus was not much more successful than 
that of Mctellus He toutinued in command as proconsul for the \ear 
lOb B C , and during the second winter, the real victory wis giined bj 
frulU, who pa-sbcd tlirjugli tlie enemy's camp at great personal risk, and 
with consummate sLill conducted a negotiation luth King Bocchus, of 
Mauritania, for the surrender of Jugurtha This notorious ciimiual was 
brought in chiius to Home, where, nith \\k two sons, he adorned the 
triumph of Marius, Jan 1, B C 104 A few di^s liter, he perished with 
hunger m the lower dungeon of tlie Mimertine puson A new peiil now 
threiteiied Eonie, and demindcd unusuil me laures In spite of a law to 
the contrary. Minus wis reeleited to the consulship, and confiiimd to 
hold that office five successive jears, B C 104-100 

133. The Cimbn, i mingled horde of Celtic and Germanic tribes, hid 
been dislodged in some unknown maimer from their seats bejond the 
Danube, and were pressing upon the Roman frontier Before the close 
of the Jugurthine War, tliej hid four times defeated consular armies iii 
Gaul and the Alpine regions In the last ot these defeats, at Oiange, on 
the Rhone (B C 105), an irmy ol 80000 men had been destro\ed, and 
all Italj WIS filled with terror A new arm\ was now <m foot, and Manua, 
with his legate, feuUa and manv other able officers, histened inio Gaul 
The Cimbri had tuined aside into &piin, where, however, thcv met a 
brave resistance, ind were soon driven back across the Pjrences In 
wealern Gaul nothing was able to resist their rapid course of conquest, 
until they arrived at the Belgian temtorv bc}ond the &cine They 
were joined b\ a kindred tribe of Teuto nes from the shores of the 
Baltic, and by three cantons of Hehe'tii fiom the mountains of Switzer 
land Thev now arianged a cimbined inv ision of Italj the Teutones to 
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Though plebeians enjoy political eqHalily, the poor suffer tor want of land 
and employment. Tibevlus Gracehas passes tlio AHraiiau laws, but becomes a 
niailyr to his zeal for reform. Scipio iEmiliunus, trying lo moderate the Agra- 
rian movemeiif, is also murdered. Cain'^ (iiaccluii ffiniuls colonics in Ilnly and 
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abroad ; provides for the poor by n public distribution of grain ; gives to the ricli 
plebeians the collection of provincial reveuuts, and thus creates a class of great 
bankers and publicans. He Is opposed witli armed violence and Elaiu, B. C. 121. 
Tlie crimes of Jugurtha occasion the Numidiaii war, B. <;. 111-106. Metellus is 
sncceeded in coiniiinnd by Maiins, who becomcis consul, B. C. 107. Jugurtha is 
capture)! by tiie address of Sulla. Marina defeats tlie Tentones in a great battle 
near Alx, B. C. 102; and the Cimbrl, the next yeai', at Verccllee. A sedition at 
lagistrales, Sicily is twice devastated 



The Social Wak. 

13S Mej 1 le Rome i 1 akc 1 y the efi its and deati ot tl e 
ref c er M L lua Drusua son of t! e opj e t of Grac hus As a 
I oble he vas filled w th 1 ■ii e f r the co upt ons of h s order nd 
so gl t to rev e tl e safest -lud best f tl e la s of tl e Gr-tcch b 
gvng the fan lise to all Ital an ud bv tak ng the jud tl po e 
f on th k glitH 1 o 1 ad great! 1 used t lie vas u lered at h s 
wn door by an nkno vn assass n B C ^1 id both of h s laws re- 
pealel The 11 e i the so tl and center f I alj d -ippo nted i all 
tl eir h 1 e by the death of tl r cl a p o no t flew to arn E ght 
n'it ons the Mar M r uc n Pel g \ est P cent n "--an tes 
At u 1 a d L Cl f rn e I 1 federal rep 1 1 un ler tl e e of lal a 

eho e t o n ul an 1 fixed the r otp til ot Lorfin u tl e i] eu 

The first move c ti> the &oc al ^ r wer d saatrou to Eo e 
L Cse ar the consul Pe per'ni 1 legal* adPsturans aj rsetor 
were defeated A consul r a my unler Csej o nas destrojed Cani nift 

va. o e n tnd tie northern It 1 ans ver alnost eady to jo n the 
le g e But a latt, conceal on sa ed Eome Tl e covete 1 r ghts of c ti 
ze I J ive e onferred all who 1 il tiken no p rt in tl e ar and 
on all vho TuouH no iMthdrav fr m it The confederate rinks nere 
th a 1 ded a 1 at length e e tl e Sai a tes a d Lucan ana ho 

lere tl la-t to sub it vere vo by a iron se of all that they h d 

139 Tl e slow a d caut ous on 1 ct of Ma us n th a ! ad been 
eel p ed by the br II aut act ty of & Hi vho wi. now cons 1 and the 
Se ate cl oos ng to co s der the old general nequal to tl e 1 rd 1 ps 
of ft campa gn c nferred tl e comn and ngi nst M tl r dates pon tl e 
vo ng pitr a ofiicer Tl e jealou j h h 1 id long ago supi lanted 
the 1 c ent confi lence bet e Mar us a d Sulla no v broke out to 
V le t oppos to To defeat 1 s r val Mar us persuaded R f tl e 
tr 1 une to propose a law for d st b t ng tl e nenly e francl sed Ital ins 
am ng all the tr be The old c t zc s would thus le greatl\ outnum 
le 1 a d tl apr ntn nt of 'iulla r crs ] for all the n t rs 
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ngardfd Mariu^ as their friend and binefactor Tl y. conn Is interKred, 
but Marius and liia ally ociupied the Fotum «ith tii umed lorce com 
pelled the consuls to withdraw their iiitei hct pj sed the law b\ intim 
idatioii and easily obtained a ^ote of the tribes a£pointing Mariua to 
the command of the Pontic W'tr 

liO Thn brutal interference with the lorma of Uw njs nuturallv met 
b) an opposing force The military tribunes sent bv M^rmi t) tike 
command in hia name of the army at Noli were stoned to death by 
the soldiers of Sulla, who instantly marched upon Home it the heal of 
SIX legioiii Ihe city was unprepared fjr reaistance Sulli became its 
master aod Mariui with his son and partisinv fled He wandered a 
fiigitue and outlaw along the coast of southern II \h now half starved 
in a wood now buried all ni'ht to his chin m a swamp again indebted 
for a few hiura sleep to the charitv of a ship mastei or to a peasant who 
refused the reward oflered by Sulla for tte head of the outlaw, and en- 
abled him to elude his puisuers 

At Mintur'ntB be was sheltered by a woman to whom he had formerly 
rendered some kindness but the officers of the town resohed to comply 
With the orders ot the government at Rome and with difliailty prevailed 
upon a Gallic or Cimbriaii sold er t undertake the work ol despatching 
him But no sooner had the barbarian entered the lOom wl ert the old 
general unaimed and defenseless lay upon a bed than 1 15 tourjge failed, 
bis drawn sword fell iiom his hud and he rushed from tie 1 use es 
chiming I can not I ill Caius Minus ' 

141 The people ol MmturniE non toot more generous council and 
resthel not to destroy the deliverer ot Italy Thev provided him with a 
ebip and conducted him with good wishes to the sea where he embarked 
for Afnca Here, too 1 e was warned bv ihe givernor ti leave the country 
or be treated as in enemy of Eomi But a revolution had by this time 
taken place in Eome itself, which fa\ored the return ol Minus Cinna 
one of the new conauls was of the Marian partv and wished to enforce 
the lans of Eufua The aristocrtts armed under the command of the 
other e nsul Octavjus and a battle vias fought in the Foium m nhidi 
Cinna was defeated and e\pelled frcm the city Like bulla he appealed 
to the armj and as the armv was new compjsed of Italians iiho could 
not 1 ut favoi that partv which pnmised lliem supreme power in the 
Eoinan elections the tide wis turned igaiust the aristocrats 

Marius returned seized upon Ostia and other ports on the Latin coast 
captured the corn ships and thus starved Rome into surrender This 
time the captured city was given up to a reign of terror As Marms 
walked thiough the streets his guards stabbel all persons whom be did 
not salute Fresh lists were made out everj day of those v*hom he 
either feared or hated as \ictims f r the digger Mar us and Cinna 
A H— "6 
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ie Ixr d thenrielve^ (.onsuls foi B C 8ii in >,o tempt of tht u ual form 
of ele ticn But the unrelenting master of ]Some dii not long enjo\ 1 a 
aeienth cunsuliliip whi(,h he hid jJl hi^ life supeistitiou'iiy e\pected nnd 
now 80 unscrupuloush obtained He died on the eighteenth da\ of his 
mngistncy and in the eient> first year of his (ge 

142 Sulla liid biought tie MithriJatii, War to i \ictorio 9 con 
elusion 1 iMng conducted fi\e difficult and coitlj campaigns it liia o n 
expense and recovered fjr Pome the revolted territories of L r ece JIjle 
doQia and Vsia Minor But he never forr,ot thit the Rej ublic nhich be 
WIS serving hnl decHred h m a puhhc entnn confiscated hia nealth 
and murdered his best frienda fir their adhcrci ce to liim It h s i en 
gciT ce ivas deli\ed it was nnlv the more hitter ai d effectual He now 
ret ri el «ith a poierful irmj devotedly attached to his person j^il 
laden with tiea-siiri, colleetel from the conquered cities of As a 

To disxrm the enmity of the Italians nho formed the most iiluxble 
part of his oppoients fories he iioclaimcJ that 1 1 nould not interfere 
vvitli the rights of any citiz n jll or new He suffered no injury to be 
done to either the towns or fields of the Italnni and he made separate 
tieates with manj of their cities bv whidi he guaranteed their full 
etjovment of Roman pn ilce^. so long as they should fuor his intere'^ts 
lie Simnites alone hell out again t Sulla and in oncert vvitl tie 
Miiian party ren wed their old hostilities Cinm. ivas muiJc d h> lis 
ovn troops on his way to meet Sulh m Dalma ti i 

143. Landing at Brundis lum &ulU mwclied without opposition through 
Calabria \pulia and Campania defeated one consul neai Capua and won 
over the entire army of the othir bj means of emiasaues well sup]ili(,d 
nith gold He was reinfoiced bv three legions under Cneius Pompev 
and by the adherence of many distingiiMied citizens among whom were 
Metellus Piui Craasu'- and LucuUus He was still outnumbered by the 
Mirians who in 83 B C brought into the field in armv of 200 000 men 
under the two consuls Papir'ius Carbo and the \ounger Maiius The 
latter iva? defexted however with great loss at Sacripcr'tu' and look 
refuge in PrB;neste where he had depoa ted his mihtary chest enriched 
bj the tieasures of the Cipitoline temple? This town was blockaded 
while Sulla marched upon Rime Marina had secretlj orlered his par 
t sa IS in the citj to ] ut to deiilli the most illiislrious of the Cornelian 
fiction and thus perished the pont fex masimu"! an 1 manv othei i whose 
sxcred office or exalted chaiaetcr w u! 1 m mre iirtuois tines lia^e 
made them lecure frrm violence 

144. The army of Samnites and Liicannn bj the request ft Manus 
moved toward Rime Telesi'nus their leader decHnrg that le would 
raze the city to the ground A furious battle was fought near the Cnl 
line Gite m vvh di '^ullx wis victoiiniis anl with a cold II nod td 
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ferociti too common in thoac fearful times ordeiel b 000 piismer ti be 
cut to piecea in the Campus Martius bulla was njw master ot Rome 
and of Ital) and liis lengeaiice liad begun A pro cript i 1 st of 
his enemies was cxliibited in the Forum and a reward of tno talenta 
was oflcred t> all wbo iioiild I ill the^e outlawed persons or e^en show 
the place of their conceilment As usual, priiate hatred and even the 
meanest avarice lound indulgence under the nami, of political enmilv 
Any frieud of SiilK was permitted to add names to the list and as the 
] roj crtj ol the £ lo iribed iisuallj went ti bis acuiser the poss&sion ot 
a bouse i field or e\eQ -i piece of a Iver plate n is often enough to 
maiL a man as a piibl c cnemj 

Sulla Wis appointed dictator with unl m ted power to restore order 
to the Eepublic Ihe constitutional changes whicli he maje i\ere de 
signed to re i i^tate the &enate and nobles in the preeminence which they 
had enji\ed m the earl pst jears after the espuls on of the k ngs lie 
limiti-d the swav of tlie tiibunes of the \ eopic and lowered the dignity of 
their office bj prohibiting those who had held it from becoming consuls 
Though himself a min of disijlute moralsi &ulla cleaily saw that the 
worst m series of the Eomaii i eoj le proceedtd from their own corruption, 
and he tried to cl ei-k Uixurv and crime by the moat stungent enactments. 
But the attempt w is hopeless tlie character of the nation was so fat de 
gr (ltd thit no rank < r chsa was fit to lule and its subjection to the will 
ol i tvrant had bei,ome i necessity 

Ho Sulla inciensed the number of the Senate by 300 new members 
chosen frrm tbo 1 nights ill of (,oun>e adherents of Ins own He gamed 
also a 6ort ot bod\ guird ly oiving the rights of citizenih p to lOOOO 
slaies of thoie whom he h-nl prosciibed These freedmen all retened 
his own clan name Corneliua and becime his clients He rewarded his 
veterans with the confiscated lands of the Marian party thus replacing 
honest anl mdustrnus f rmcrs mth f jo Dffen lawless and thriltlesa mil 
itary commumtie When Sulla had held the dictatorship three) ears 
he surprised the world by suddenly resigning it and retiring to his 
country seat at Pute uli Heie he de\otcd his days to the amusements 
of literature mingled unhappilv with less eniioblin^ pleasurei He died 
B C 78 the >ear following his abdication Two days befoie his deatli 
he completed the h stor\ of hs own life and times in twont^ two 
lolumes in whith he lecorded the piediction of a Cliald'ean sjoth 
sayei that ho shtul 1 die after a 1 aj pj lifi at the ver\ he ght of his 
prosperity 

14fi. 4 remnant of the Mirian faction "^till held out in the west 
of Spain Sertonus had been sent to command tl at proiince, chiefly 
because is the most honest an i keen sighted of the Marians he wan 
troublesome t) his brother oflii r D iring the prosoriftion by Silla, 
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Spartjicua procliiimed freedom to nil slaves ivho would join him. The 
half-savage herdsmen of the Bruttiaa and Lueanian mountains sprang lo 
arras at his ciill, and the number of insurgtnts quickly losc to 40,000, 
They defeated tno legions under the prietor Varinius, stormed and plun- 
dered Thurii and Metapon'tum, Nola and Nuce'ria, and many other 
towns of southern Italy, In the second year their forces were increased 
to 100,000 men, and they defeated successively tivo consuls, two pr:etors, 
and the governor of Cisalpine Gaul, All Italy, from the Alps to the 
Straits of Messana, quaked at (he name of Sjiartacus, as it had done, more 
than a hundred years before, at that of Hannibal ; but it only proved the 
decay of Roman character, that a mere bandit chief could accomplish what 
had once taxed the genius of the greatest general whom the world had yet 
produced. 

149. Spartacus, however, saw clearly that in the end the organized 
power and resources of Bome must be superior to his own, and b6 only 
proposed to his followers to fight their way to and beyond the Alpt., and 
then disperse to their homes ; but the in<.urgeiits, spoiled with success, re- 
fused to leave Italy, and turned again to the south. Their winter-quarters, 
near Thurii, were like on immense fair crowded with the plunder of the 
whole peninsula, which merchants from far and near a^isembled to buy. 
Spartacus refused gold or silver, and took in cxchango only iron or brass, 
which he converted into weapons of war by means of foundries established 
in hia camp. In the panic which pervaded Rome, no one was willing to 
oiFer himself for the office of prator. At length, Licinius Crassus accepted 
the appointment, and led eight legions into the field. 

150. Spartacus was twice defeated, and driven to the southern point of 
Bruttium. Thence he tried to escape into Sicily, where the servile war 
was still smoldering and ready to be rekindled, and where, by holding 
the grain fields, be could soon have raised a bread-riot among the hungry 
mob of Rome. But the Cilician pirates, who had engaged to transport 
him, proved treacherous ; and his attempt to convey his army across the 
straits on rafts and wicker boats was ineffectual. He then, in despair, 
broke the lines of Crassus, and once moL-e threw Rome into great con- 
sternation. 

But the same jealousies which had scattered the forces of Greeks and 
Romans, doomed the barbarians, also, to destruction. Thirty thousand 
Gauls separated themselves from Spartacus and his Thraciana, and were 
totally destroyed near Crotona, The final encounter took place on the 
head-waters of the Silarus. Spartacus fell desperately fighting, and his 
army was destroyed. Only 5,000 of his men made their way to the north 
of Italy, where they were met by Pompey on his return from Spain, and 
all put to the sword. The 6,000 prisoners taken by Crassus were crucified 
along tlie Appian Way. 
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151. The two triuinpliatit generals, Pompey and Crassus, demanded tlie 
cunsulaliip as their reward. To attain this, it was needful to set aside 
Bomc of the SullEean laws, for Pompey had neither reached the required 
age nor passed through the preliminary offices. But tlie deliverers of Rome 
could not ask in vain. On Dec. 31, B. C, 71, Pompey triumphed a second 
time for his victories in Spain, the next diy, Jan 1, B C 70, he entered 
on the duties ol his (.onaulship with Licinius Crassus Though formerlj 
a chief instrument of the oligirtlij under Sulk Pompej now atladied 
himself to the deraoLritic parts more especiiliy to the wealthy middle 
class He restored to the tribunes of the people the pon er which buUj 
had taken awa}, ind Cdusi-d judges to be ehoacn no longer exclusnelj 
fiom the Senate but in equal proportions fiom the Seuati, tl e Lniohts, 
and the tribunes ot the treasury — a chss ut mjneji.d mm nho collcaed 
and paid the reienuea due to the soldiers 

Eeform in the go\ernment of the proiinccs was a ralUiiig cry ot the 
new partj, and the jear of Pompeys ccusuHte was muked by the pros 
cciitioii of VLrrLs e\ prLetor of fo\raeu>e fjr his slnnitkbs robbeij of 
the province ot Sicilv Thi. imjeichraent was conducted by Maicus 
TuUiua Cicero, the greit liwjer and orator nhose wonderlul learning 
and eloquence had already made hira lilustrioua Cicero wfla allowed 
one hundred and ti_n days to collect CMdence ot 'V errci s juilt In le-.i 
than half the time he returned from feictly, followed bj a long trim ot 
witnesses whose fortunes had been ruined bj the fraud and inhuminity 
of the prsetor Veries himself had been heard to boiat that he had 
amissed wealth enough to support a hfe tunc of luxurj, even if he should 
spend two thirds of his ill gotten gains in hushing inquirj or in bu>mg 
a pardon , and the iinhnppv provincials plainly declared that if he were 
acquitted, they would petition the Senate to repeal ill the laws against 
officii! injustice that in future their go\euiors might at least only 
plunder to em ch therasehes and njt to bnle their judges But Veries 
WIS condemned, and not oien awaiting his sentence escaped with his 
treaiures to Massilia 

152. At the end of his consulship Pompej did not accept a province 
but remained quietly in Eomc, taking no pirt in public afFaii= An in 
creasing diiigei &oon demanded the eseruse of his talents feince the 
destruction of the ni\al [ower of Ctrthage S^ria and Eg^pt the pirateo 
of the Ciliuan coast had ciuiscd unchecked throughout the Mediterra 
nem and had even been encouraged by Mithndates and Sertoriiis in 
their enraitv against Itome They captured the corn ships, plundered 
tlio wealthiest cities and even attacked Bomin dignity in its most im 
posing fjrm by carrjing off great magistrates with their trains of attend 
ants from the Appiaii Way 

The crisi- demanded c\traf rdinary mcisure and in B C t)7 Pompev 
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wta introstcl with ab olute a d irrc ponsible Loatrol of the llcditeira 
nenu, \ ith a district e^Ltendmg filtv miles inknd ftom ifs coasls and 
With, unlimited command of sliijia monej and men The puce of pio 
M310DS Jell instantly ujon his appointment allowing thi. confidence 11 hich 
hia great abililj had inspired In furti dajs he hal aweit the western 
sea, and restored the broken (.ommunication between Itih Alrici ind 
fepam T! en sailing from Lrundiaium he cleared the sea to the east 
ward hunting tbe corsa ra i 011 all their mltta bj meins of the severjl 
squad ons under his fifteen lieutenant'! and Hinn ne: mail) tn loluntary 
subniiB icn bv his merciful tit itn ent of tie pris ncrs uho fell int« his 
Lmls 

The final battle too! plaee near the Cilioian coast above nhith on 
the heights of Mount Taurus the pirates had j laced their families and 
their plundci The> «ere di.fLateiI 10 000 men were slain their irsenala 
magazines and 1300 vessel de'^trojel while 400 shijs and 20000 pris 
oner^ were t^Len Pompe\ showed no less wisdom in dis[osng of bis 
capti\es than ener^v in defeating tliem They ivere settled in isolated 
town'! ind jro\ided with honest om]ln\mcnt and as a result of Ihe 
short and decisn e conflict oi three months the Mediterranean remained 
safe and ojen to peaceful ti iffic foi n anj ^ear". 

lo3 The Mithridadc V,^r though conducted 1 ith great ability by 
Luoulhis had become disisttous to the Eomans aiil a new I iw pro- 
posed bj Manil lus now extended Pompe> jiiri iiction o\ei all the 
forces in Asia \\ith power to make Vfar peace 01 alliance with the 
seicral kings at his own discretion Within a }ear B C 66 he receiied 
the submission of the king ot Armenia and drove Alithndites bejond 
the Cau casus He dej jsed the last ol the Seleuoidie and placed &\ria 
OS well as Pontus (ind Eitlnnia under provincial management 

As centers of Roman or Greek ciiilization he founded thiitv nine new 
cities beside rebuilding or reviling many old ones Among the former 
was hieop otis^ the city of \ictorv —which 1 e caused to le built as 
a home for his veteran soldier on the site of tl e deeisne o\erthrow of 
Mithridates He subdued Phrenieia and Palestine 15 C f^ captured 
Ihe temple fortress of Jerusalem by a siege f three montl 1 and estab 
li'hed Hjreanus as h gh ] nc t and ruler of the joople The next 
year he leturned to Itil) m i 1 1 g t lumphal jioccsion 

m: c^ £■ IT vi. JLXXorr . 

-Deiilli or Diusus 19 followe<[ by the Social War, In the victorious ending of 
wliicli Sulla ealtia great glovy. Jlnvlus inlerfeves by violence witli liis appoinl- 
ment to commniid In the war against Pontus. Sulla overpowers the city by hfs 
legions, anil Marlns becomes an exile. After Sulla's deparcure he returns, cap- 
tures Itnine, and mnsaacres his opponents, but dies soon after the beginning of 
t from tiie ICiiBt, defeats the 
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tlie eiirly Republic. He dies in reliremeut, B. C, T8. Sertorins, ton Jem's sovereign 
In Spain, Is opposed by Pompey, anil moiilereii, B. 0. 72. War o( Oie (fls'lli'tors, 
under Spartacus, fills all Italy with tercor, B. C. 73-71. It U ended by Crnssus, 
wlio, Willi Pompey the Great, becomes consnl for B. C, 70. Cicero impeaches 
VerreB for extortion En Sicily. Pompey, Intrnsted with extraordinary powers by 
the GabiiilBii law, destioya tlie Ciliclaii pirates; then completes the Pontic War, 
and establishes Romau doinicioa in western Asia. 



LoNQUESTs OF Julius C^sai* 

154 Eoine mejQ \liile had narronly eaciped rum from the iiiiqu tous 
schenes <f one of her own nobler L ber ^lua Citili ni a man of 
uncient family but worthless U iractei and mined fortunts seized the 
time when ill the tionps were absent from Itily to plot with other 
nobles as wicked and turbulent is himself for tlii, oicrtUiow of the 
government The new consuls were to be m irdered on tbe day of their 
inauguration Catiline and Autro nius were to take tie sujrcme torn 
mand in Italy and Piso was to lead in iim\ into -ijain The first plot 
filled through the impiudence of it*, kader but t setonJ of still hilder 
and more comprihensii e Lhiracter was formed Eleien ^enitcrs were 
diann iiit> the conspiracy raagizinei of irms were formed and trDops 
levied in \anouB puts of the peninsula The wide spretl di'.confent of 
the people with the existing go\ernmeDt aided the success cf the move 
inent and in the end slaves gUdiator^ and eten ciiminals ium the 
common prisoni were to be liberated and irmed 

The secret was Lept by a ^t&t number of persons for eighteen months, 
but the main ieitures of the plot were at lengtli made known to Cicero 
then consul and by hii vigilance and prudence it was completeh foiled 
He confronted Catiline in the '^enate^ — where the arch conspintor had 
the boldness to tlie his uiuil plice — with an oration in which he laid 
open with un5[anng \ehemence the minutest circumstancen of the plot 
The coiiMtted nngleider fled fiom Rome in the light and ]laced him 
self it the head of h s t«o legion hoping jet to '^tr ke an efitctive blow 
before the levies ordered by the Senate could be fit lor serMte His 
chief accomplices were seized and strangled m prison hi order of the 
Senate while he himaeif was followed and defeated in Etruria ly the 
prfconsul Antonius The battle was deeisiie Catilme Jell fighlmg far 
in advance of hi5 troops and 3 000 of his followers perished with him 
ho free Roman was taken ilne B C G2 

155. Though this diring eonspiracv was thus happilv crushed the 
weakness and disorder of society alarmed the best and wisest citizens 
It was feared that some man oi commanding talent might jet succeed 
where C it line had failed and ov erthrow the liberties of Ik ti e Pompey, 
now returning with his iictor ous Jeoiois frDin the Eist was the imme 
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diite objt; t ul dreal to the benate and ansto ratic jaitv But he quieted 
apprehension hj disband ng his army is soon as he touched Ll e soil of 
Italy iiil proceeded slowly to Eome acLomianiel by only a few friends 
Thej could not refuse 1 is claim to a triumpl ind fiom tlio number and 
e\tent of Ihb victories tins pageant was the moit imposuig that Eome 
had ever seen Although there ivaa no army to lengthen the proces'sion, 
it occupied two dija in paaaing through the citj The inscriptions 
enumerated 22 Lings and 12 000 000 of people as conquered bOO sh ps 
nearly 900 towns and 1000 fortresses taken and the Eumaii revenues 
nearly doubled 

By in unusual act of ckmency Ponpej ipaitd the Inea ol all lis 
capti-ves and dismissed to their homes nil except Aristobulus, ot Judiea, 
and the joung Tigranes of Armenia who weie detained lest thej should 
stir up revolts in their respective conntnes But though the aiistocrata 
of the benate hid taken part in the public honora pjid to Pomj ev they 
could not forget that his appointment m the East 1 ad been in defiance 
of tl eir opposition H a deminds of allotments of land to Ins veterans 
and for himself a second consulship and the ratiiication of Ins ofBeial 
acts weie refused anl Pompey to redeem his pledges to his =oldier3 
now made an alli nee with an abler man aid one lar more daigeious 
to the old order of things— if the Senate could but hare foreseen it — 
than himself B C 60 

156 Cams Jnlms Casar had been proscribed in his eghteinth \ear 
beciuse he had refuse 1 to put aiiaj his young wife Cf melii the daughter 
of G nna at the command (f Sulla He was for a time i fut,itive in 
danger of deith but his friends it lent,th with greit dilflcultv prDcured 
his j ardon from the dictator on the pica of his youth and iniignifieance 
Sulla was more discerning ho reniaiked That hov "ill some div he 
the ruin of the aristocracy lor there are miny Main in him 

Upon the death of his aunt Julia the widow of Mar u* CEe^ii defied 
the law whieh had pronounced her husband an cnem\ of the state by 
causing his waxen image to be carried in the funeral procession It was 
welcomed by the people with loud acclimations In his ted leal ip three 
years later — which in the mignificence of the games celebrited and the 
buildings erected at his own expense surpassed all that 1 il preceded 
it — Cieaar ventured upon a bolder step He replaced in tie Capitol 
during one night the statues of Minus and the representations of hn 
victories in Africa and Gaul which had been removed hv ^uUa When 
morning dawned the common people ind the veterans of Slarius wept 
and shouted for joy it the re appeannce of the wellknciin features 
and greeted Csesar with rapturous applause Though formally iccused 
m the Senate of violating a lin he could not be condemned against 
the voice of the people 
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157. Digiiit es nil honois followed in ni d siiuces i a He lecxme 
pontife\ mat mus in OJ B C prtetor, in 62 and at the end oi his 
prtetoialiip he obtained the ^o\ernment of Firther Spun In tlii', first 
mtlitaij lommand he icqiiired not only wealth fcr himself and his 
soldier* but great reputition bj subiltii ig the Lua tanian mount i nee ra 
On his return he desired botk a triumph and the coi sulahip but he 
could not obtain the one if 1 e enteied the city before it was 1 creed 
nor the other without being person lUj pri'.iiit at the ajproaching elec 
lion so ho abandoned the shottj for tho solid advantage and was duly 
choien consul ivith Bib ulu"! a tool of tho Senate for his colleague 

15S He now managed to detach I'ompey from the senatorial paitj 
and f>rin «ith him and Crassus a tnumurule nh i,h though onlj a secret 
flgieement not a public magistracy luled the Roman woild for seieral 
jeais The power ol Cras'tus uas due to !us enormous neallh that of 
Pompev to his great military services, and that of C-e ai to his un 
equaled genius and unbounded popularity Tlieir comb ned influence 
nas soon felt in the official acts of Csesa He brought forward an 
Agrarian law for dniding the rich public lands of Campania among the 
poorest citizens It was pa-ssed against the Molent opposition of Bibulus 
and all the aiistocratic paity a c mmiasion of tiientj i\ith Pompev 
and Crassus at its head, was appointed to dmle the land*" iiid the 
\eterans thus obtained most of their claims 

The defeated consul nho had declared thit he would rither die than 
yield now shut himself up in his house and ne\er ri. appeared in public 
iinlil hi3 year of office had expired Ciesar obtained i r'itification of ill 
Ptnipey s acts in Asia and at the same time attached the equites to Ins 
pail), by gmng them mure fivorable terms in iarraing the piovinuat 
levenues At the close of his consulship he obtained tlie government 
of lUjricum and (jaul on both sides ot the Alp* for a term of fiie vears 
with a general commission to piotect the friends and allic* < f the 
Roman people 

150. The religious and national bsiid between the mam Celtic tubes 
whidi inhabited the ancient territorLe^ of Br tain Belgium France Swit 
zerlan 1 and a pait of Spjin was strong enough to inite them noiv and 
then in re^iistaiice ti thui common enemies the Oermans on the north 
an 1 the Roman* on the sculh but not =trcng enough to prevent rivalries 
among tbLinselves wh ch often gave ti e foreign power lOom tc inteiiere 
in their affaii* The Eoinan proiince founded B C 121, now extended 
northward along the Ehuno as far as Geneva and a great emigration of 
Germans had occupied territories west of the Etime frim the neighborhood 
of the modern Strasbourg to the berman Ocean 

IBO. During his first summer in Gaul, Cassar, by the extraordinary vsift 
ness anl decision of his i icveraents subd lel tiv d nat ons an J established 
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Romju Bupri.m ii.\ in tlie ctJiter oi liie coiiiitrj Tht Ileliefii, iiho lived 
betneen Like Geneva and the Juii, findiii;; liieni^ehes m too narrow 
quirter?, had rebolved to emigrate and conquer new liabifations to tiie 
westward They buined their tnelve towni and four hundred iilhges, 
and assembled at Gmeva to the number of 308,000 persons, men, women, 
and children, intending to pia^ through the Komtn proiinco into «estern 
Gaul Ciesar prevented thn move by a vs dl nineteen mdes in length, 
vvhith ho extended along the left ba.nk of the Rhone, and bringing up 
thiee legions fiom Itah, he folloned the Helvetians ahmg then second 
route and dereited them neir Bibiic'te The remnant of the n ition — 
less than one third ol the number on tlieir muster-roils iilien the migration 
began — were ordered back to their n iti\e hdls 

The Sef['nai)i, a Celtic tribe north of the Hehetii, had called m Ano- 
Vis'tus, the most powerlul of the German chiefs, against their iivals tho 
^dui, who nere stjled allies and kinsmen of the Romans Having sub- 
dued the KA-a\, Anovistus turned upon his late allies, and demanded two- 
thirds ot tlieir hnds in payment for his services All the Gauls begged 
aid of Cfeuar, who met the Girman pnnte near the Ehine, in v\hat is now 
Alsace bo greit ivas the fame of Arioi istus and Ins gigantic barbarians, 
who foi fouiteen jeirs had nit slept under a roof, thit the Roman soldiers 
were afraid to fight; and though shamed out of their cowardice by the 
stirring appeal of their general, every man made his will before going into 
battle. Tho result of the combat was the complete destruction of the Ger- 
man host, only Ariovistus and a few followers escaping across Iho Rhino, 

161, The second year, Csesar conquered the Belgians north of the Seine, 
and the Senate decreed a public thanksgiving of fifteen diiys for the subju- 
gation of Oaut. His lieutenant, Deciinus Brutus, fought the firet naval 
battle on the Atlantic, with the high-built sailing vessels of the Celts. 
The maritime tribes revolting the following vvinter, were subdued; and 
but for a few brief rebellions, the territories of France and Belgium re- 
mained under Roman dominion. Ctesar repaired each winter to hia 
province of Cisalpine Gaul, to watch affairs in Italy, In 56 B. C, ho 
had to reconcile Pompey with Crassus, and re-arrange, in his camp at 
Luca, the aifaira of the triumvirate. 

It was agreed that Pompey and Cras&us should he consuls the next year, 
and that, after their term had expired, the former should govern Spain, 
and the latter Asia, while the proconsular gov emment of C es ir m Gaul 
should he prolonged to a second term of five jear? In choosing the 
most arduous and least lucrative province foi himself Ctsui nished to 
begin the execution of hia great scheme for civiliz ng ti e 'ft est ind organ 
ieing the whole Roman dominion into one compact state The revolution 
begun by the Gracchi was not yet completed and it vns eisy to see that 
the strife of parties muht come again to the avvor^ as it h'id in the lime 
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of Mariiis and Sulla. In such a cise Csesor desired to Vc i ear Itilj and 
to have an army trained to perfect discipline and demotion to himaelf 

162. In the fourth year, B. C 5^ he thiew a bridge acrow the Rhine 
and invaded Germany. Late in the autumn he made i leconnoitering 
expedition to Britain, and receiied hostages from the tribes This time 
the Senate decreed twenty days' thanksgiung thougli Cato stoutly insisted 
that Cfesar ought, rather, to be given up to the lengeance of tlie barbanans, 
to avert tlie anger of the gods for his hmiig seized the German ewibaaaa 
dors, Tlie nest year, B. C. 54, Csesar igain iniaded Britain with five 
legions. Notwithstanding the brave resistance of a native chief Cis sive 
ltt<nua, he penetrated north of tlie Thimes took histagLS and impoaed 
tribute; but he left no military posts to hold the island in subjection. 

A formidable revolt of the Gauls, the following winter, destroyed one 
of the six divisions of the Boman army, and imperiled another, commanded 
by Quiutus Cicero, brother of the orator. Cfesar came to its relief, defeated 
60,000 of the enemy, and restored quietness to the north. The Germans 
having aided in this revolt, he again crowed the Ehine near Coblentz, in 
the summer of 53 B. C. lie fought no battles, for the people took refuge 
among their wooded hills; but the invasion served, as before, to make an 
imposing display of Roman power. 

163. The following year, Gau! was everywhere in a blaze of revolt, and 
the campaign was the most difficult and brilliant of all Csesar's operations. 
Ver'ciiiget'orix, king of the Arver'ni, and the ablest of the Gallic chief- 
tains, stirred up all the tribes, and nearly wrested the country from Roman 
control. While Cffisar was besieging him in Ale'sia, a Gallic army of more 
than a quarter of a million of men encamped around the Romans and be- 
sieged them in turn. But the genius of the proconsul surmounted even 
this crisis. He kept down all attempts at sortie, while he defeated the 
outer army ; then forced the town to surrender, and captured Vercingetorix 
himself. Six years later, the Gallic chief adorned the triumph of Cfesar, 
and was then executed in the Mamertine prison at the foot of the Capitol, 
The Gauls now saw that lesistance was hopeless. The firm and skillful 
management of Ccesar in pacifying the country and organizing the Roman 
rule, completed the work that his brilliant victories had prepared ; and hy 
the year 50 B. C, Gaul was at peace. 

164. Meanwhile, Crassus, fearing that his colleagues would reap all the 
warlike glory of the league, undertook, after plundeiing the temples of the 
East, to make war against Parthia — a war unprovoked by the enemy, un- 
authorized by the Senate, and unwarranted by his own abilities. Contrary 
to advice, he plunged into the hot and sandy desert east of the Euphrates, 
lost the greater part of his army in a battle near Carrhie (the Haran of 
Abraham), and was himself slain, soon after, by the treachery of the Par- 
thian general, B. C.,53. 
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Pompey, now sole consu), no longer pretended imy friendsliip for Casar. 
The conqueror of Mithridates and the Cilician pirates did not fancy that 
be could he eclipsed by any man ; and the relationship between tliem was 
lately dissolved hy the death of Julin, tlie daugliter of Csesar, who had been 
the wife of Pompey, The enemies of the former <ibtained a decree of the 
Senafe requiring liim to surrender his proconsular power, and return to 
Kome before becoming candidate for a second consulship. Cato had de- 
clared that he would prosecute Csesar for capital offenses as soon as he 
should resign his command. 

It could hardly have been expected that the governor of Gaul would quit 
his devoted legions, and all the treasures of tlie conquered province, to place 
himself unarmed at the mercy of hia enemies. Such virtue liad been known 
in tlie days of Gurtius, but self-surrender for the public good liad ceased 
to be fashionable at Rome, Moieover, Ca*ar may nell have doubted 
whether the sacrifice of his life would promote the public interests. Tlie 
Bomans required a master; and his own plans for building up a great 
empire from the scattered fragments of provinces, by extending equal 
rights to all the conquered peoples, were doubtless the most enlarged und 
beneficent that had yet been formed. He believed that the great interests 
of Eome were consistent with his oiin 

185. Hia enemies lost no opportunity to deprive him of resources, 
TJiider pretext of a Mar witli Parthia, the two former colleagues of CrassuB 
were required lo furnish each one legion to be sent to Asia. Pompey had 
formerly lent a legion to Ccestr and now deminded its return Cassar dis- 
m ssed the two leg ons ^ ng to each nan 1 is sht e of tl e trea^ur vl ch 
was ti: be d s buted at 1 s approacl g tr um] ! He wro e at tl e san e 
t n e to tl e '^e te off g to rea gn 1 s omn ind f Pn npey o id do 
the s'ime b t ot otl r se Tl c two leg ons ere l.e] t n It ly \fter 
a ole t debat t enictel thit Cesar I ould thout on It ons 

d sbind 1 uj o a ce ta day nder penaltv of be ng decla ed an 

enen y of tl o state Tl e tr buncs A ton us a 1 Cas s vetoed the 
m t o but ti veto as set as dc d bel ev ng tl e r 1 ea u da ^er 
thej fled to C«sars camp at Ea^en na. 



CatUliio's deep-laid coiisplraoy Ls defeafpd by Cleevo, and Its loader slain in 
bnltlc. Pompey disbands lits army niid Iriumphs for Ills conquesia In Asia. Ha 
forms with Cffisar, now consul, and Crasaiis, the first triumvirate. The next 
year, B, C. 68, CiEsar, as procoiisal, assumes tlie command In Gani ; subdues Ibe 
Helvetii and the Oermans, under ArlnvlstuB, In one campaign; afterwui'd con- 
quers (he Belgce; twice bridges llie Rhine and ravuges Germany; twice Invades 
Brltatn; suppi'essea revolts In Gaul, and oi'ganlzes tlie whole country into a 
Ijenceful and permanent part of the Boman dominion, Crassua, In Asia, is over- 
whelmingly defeated, with the loss of hia army and Ills life, B. C. 53. Pompey 
breaks with Cmsar, .lud becomes the champion of the Senate. 
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160. It was time for decisive action. Cssar crossed tlie Rubicon, a little 
river wliicli separated liia province from Roman Italy, and advanced with 
one legion, the troops in Gaul having received orders to follow without 
delay. To enter the country without resigning his command was itself a 
declaration of war. Panic seized Rome, and the Senate fled, leaving the 
public treasures behind. Fifteen thousand recruits, destined for Pompey'a 
army, seized their officers and handed them over, with themselves and the 
town Corfin'ium, where they were quartered, to Ctesar. Other bodies of 
recruits followed their example. Pompey, having lost more than Iialf his 
ten legions, retired to Brundisium; and though besieged by C»sar, suc- 
ceeded in escaping with 25,000 men to Greece. 

The Roman world was now really divided between the two generals. 
Pompey controlled Spain, Africa, and the East, and hoped, by command- 
ing the sea and the corn islands, to starve Italy into surrender. Ceesar Iiad 
only Italy, lllyricum, and Gaul. If Pompey had acted with energy, he 
miglit speedily liave created an army ia the East and regained Rome, but 
by delay he allowed Ciesar to attack his provinces in detail, and wrest tlio 
entire empire from his grasp. Tlie emigrated nobles assembled themselves 
at Thessalonica and re-organized a senate in which they made a vain show 
of keeping up the constitutional forms while by their petty jealousies, they 
hamj ered every movement of their general in chief 

167 Cu 11 the ableat of Cresar's heitenants caitured bicily and thus 
averted fimme from Rome In Africa he was less fortunate Drawn into 
an unexpected combat with the wh !e a my of King Jubx h was l^fuited 
and chose to be slain rather thin meet his general m disgrace Instead 
of the anarchy and generil proserii tion which his enemies had pre hcted, 
CiE ir soon restored oidtr in Italy and univeisal confidence bv the mod 
eration and furbeiiance of his conduct Tiiends and foes were equally 
protected The moneyed class which had most to „ ii i fn n a settled 
government came o\er to the side of Csesa and the rich loids resumed 
their daily task of wilting their rent rolls 

His first foreign cnterpiise was agiinst Spain nhcre P mpej had seien 
legions It was conquered b^ a se\ere and toilsjme canpaigi of forty 
dai' Returning through Gaul Gassar received the aiirrender of Mossdit, 
and learne 1 ol ! is appointment to the dictator hif t Rome H(, held tl i* 
high office o ih eleven dajs but long enough to i reside at Ihe eleciion of 
consuls, n ihich he himself, of course, recened the greatest number of 
votes (o pjss Ian s relies ing debtors, and restoring to the enjoj*ment of their 
estates the descendants of those whom Sulla had proscribed ; and to begin 
his scheme of consoliditing the provinces, by granting the full rights of 
Roman citizenship to the Gauls 
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168. As consul he then led his arn j to Brun lisium and urossed into 
Greece. Pompey had a'-sembled trom tie eastern count ras a great irmv 
and fleet, thu latte of which Lommauded the sea and seemed to forbid 
the passage of Ctesa But Bibulus the idmiral confiding id his superior 
numbers aid the wintry eeabon was off his guard until se^en legionis nere 
landed in Epirus The attempt to laptuie Pompey s tamp and treasures 
at Dyria chium filled but the \ain confidenLe inspired by their partial 
success, in thi j roud and fiivoloub young nobles of the refugee partj 
eventuallj pio\ed their ruin 

Ctebar was indeed in a perilous pOMtion hia fleet wa& destrojed ind 
he nas cut ofl in a hostile tountij tthere food mu'it "lOon fail tciirtl e- 
les'*, with hia uaial good fortune or con ummite sl,ill he ccntnicd to 
draw his iiLtorious enemy after li m to the interior of the countu where 
Pompev s fleet gave him no advantjge and then to choose his own battle 
field at Phai-va lia in Theasaly The army of Pompey m horse and loot, 
numbered 54 000 men that of Cresar scaicelv more tlian 22 0(10 The 
former was abundantlv supplied both iMth provisions and mill tarv mate 
rials nhile the litter was near the poii t of star; ition and comielled to 
stake its existence oi one desperate venture feo certain did the result 
appear that the patricians in Pomjeja camp m,re alreidy d '■putiiig- 
am ng themselves the siiccessKn to Cwsars pontiflcite 

1«0 On the Qlh of iugust, B C 48 the Pompeiaus cio»scd tlic ri\er 
whidi >ieparated the tiio Limp-, and with their caval j eoimcticcd the 
attack C-esar a hor^emLn were driven in but a pitked troip ot liH legion 
ane*. tried on a hundted GaliiL fields unespectedlj cbaiged the as ailanta. 
Their orders wore to aim their jav elinb at the enemies faces Confused bj 
this no^el attack the taialrj turned a d fled ind Pomi ei who had been 
ui^ed bj the reproichea oi his elf appointed couubelors to i, ve battle 
coiitiai-j to his bettei judgment and nlio had ne^cr >ibaied then confi 
dence did not wait to see the general attick but galloped aivaj to hia 
camp 

His army wis completely routed I'S 000 lay dead upon the field and 
20 000 surrendered on the morning after the battle Manj of tlie aristoc 
rac\ 1 abtcnfd to mate their peai-e with the conqueror tl e irreconcila 
bles either betook theo selves to the mountains or the s-ea to carry on 
for jcars a piedatoij warfare, oi to Africa, nheie King Jub i, of IiUmidiB, 
perceiving that Cfesar's consolidating policy would deprive him of his 
kingdom, still stood fii'itily on the Pompeian side. The other client-states 
withdrew their quotas of ships and men as soon as they saw that Pompey's 
cause was lost. 

170. Pompey fled to Egypt. The young queen, Cleopatra, was now in 
Syria, having been driven from her kingdom by her brother's guardian, 
Pothi'nus, who vvaa with an army holding the eastern frontier against her. 
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The jierfidious sta.tcsmeii who surrounded thu king, sent out a boat 
inviting tlie illustrious fugitive to land; hut just as he had reached the 
shore, he was stabbed by a former centurion of liis own, who was now in 
the service of Ptolemy. Ponipey perceived his fate; ivithotit a word, he 
covered his face with his toga, and submitted to the swords of his execu- 
tioners His head was cut off and liis body cist out upon the sand where 
It was burie i bv one of his own attendants 

Ciesar soon armed m jursuit but when the ghastly head was piescnted 
to him he turned aniy weepuig and ordered the muiderers to be put to 
death He remimed i\e niontlis at Alexandria leguUting the iftairs of 
the kingdom which he secured to Cleopitia jointly with her brother 
He thus became in^ohel in wir with the pecple and in a nivxl bittle 
wis once compelled to 6i\e his lite by swimming fiora ship to ship 
holding 1 15 sword in liia teeth and the mnnuacnpt of 1 la Commi.! tarics 
upon the G illic \\ irs in one hand ovci his 1 ead He iiaa victorious at 
last ind Ptolemy was drowned in the Nile 

171 Ctesir then turned npidlv toward Asia Minor where Ilarmces 
of Pontns was trying to regain his fathers lost dominions The Eoniin 
army hil been defeated at Nicopolis with great loss but Ctesar won a de 
cisive victor3 at Z e la and finished the ctmpaign in iise dayi It was on 
this occasion that he sent to the Senate hia memorable dispatch Veni 
vidi MCI "* The prese ce f the chief made a siinilai transformation of 
the war in Africa The Pompeian party hid re established its senate at 
Utiea and during Cwsars long delay in Eg\pt had raised an armv fully 
equal to that which had been conquered at Pharsaha 

In attempt ng to car j the w ir into Africa Caesar met an nnex 
pected ohaticle in a raitiny of his veterans in southern Itah W ea led 
out with the unusual hardships of their last campaigns and imagining 
that their geueial could do nothing without them they refused to en b rk 
for feiulv and commenced their mdrch towaid Eome Having pro^ ded 
for the security of the citj Ctesar suddenly appeared among the legions 
and dtminded to 1 now whit they wanted Cries of dischirge' weio 
heard oi every hand He took them in-stantly at their woid aid then 
addres ing them as citizens n t as soldieiv promised them it bis 
approaching triun ph thtir full share in the treasure and lands which he 
had destined for his faitl ful followers though in the triumph itaelf they 
could ofcoirae haienopiit 

His presence ind his voice revived their old affection they stocd n ite 
and ashamed at the sudden severing of the bond which hid heei tl eir 
onh glory in the past At length they b^an to hcg even with tear that 
they might be restored to favoi, and honored again with the name of 
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"Csesar's soldiers." After some delay their prayer was granted; the ring- 
leaders were only punished by a reduction of one-third in their triumphal 
presents, and the revolt was at an end. 

112, The campaign in Africa was not !e^ difficult than the one in 
Greece. The Pompeiana were well supplied with cavalry and elephants, 
and were able to fight on fields of their own choosing. Tliey gained a 
battle near Eus'pina, hut in the more decisive conflict at Thapsus, they 
were completely oveithrown. The soldiers of Csesar disregarded his orders 
to spare their fellow-citizena ; they were determined to obtain rest from 
war at any cost of Eoman blood, and 50,000 Pompeians were left dead 
upon Ihe battle-field. CiEsar was now master of. all Africa. Cato, com- 
manding it Utica I ro\ ided for the safety of his friends either by flight or 
Burre ider then shutting himself in his room reid all night the treatise 
of Plato on the Immortality of the Soul icd tonard morning killed him- 
betf with Ills own suord 

173 C'^sar returned to Rome in possession of absolute power Instead 
of the proscriptions which in sm ilir circumstance* had mirled tlie return 
of Marius and Sulla he proclaimel amnesty to all and sought to avail 
himself of the wisdom of all paities m re 
organizing civil affjirs \s he hid ne\er 
triumphed he now i,elebraled lour dajs lor 
his victories in Gaul Egjpt Poi tus and 
Numidia but the rejoicings nere onlj for 
the conquest of foreign foes for it naa re 
Etarded as unseemlv to triumph ver Eoman 
citizens Twenty th usand tibles weie spread 
in the stieets and piblic >:quiie g fts of gran 
and money were distributed among soldiers 
and people and the games were celebrated 
with a splendor never before approached. 

CtEsar now applied himself with diligence 
to regulate the disorders of the state; and the 
benefit of one, at least, of his provisions is felt 
even to the present day. The reckoning of 
time, through the carelessness or corruption 
of the pontiffs (see g 29), had fallen into hope- 
less confusion ; harvest festivals took place in 
spring, and those of the late vintage at mid- 
summer. Csesar, as chief pontiff, reformed the 
calendar, by adding ninety days to the current 
year, and then, with the aid of an Alexandria 
reckoning to the sun's. course. Ho made the Roman year consist of 365 
days, and added a day every fourth year. The Julian Calendar, with only 
A. H.— 41. 
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one emendation * is that which wo now follow In ai,l,i uwledgmt; t ol hia 
service in this matter the Senate ordered the month of C^ it a bii th to be 
called henceforth Ircm h s el in name Tuly Hib Mccebsor Augustiie on 
occasion of some trifling improvement in the calendai gave hia onn siir 
name to the following month 

174. Ihe Pompeians made one more rally in Spain but tbej ivere de 
felted and overthrown bv Ctesar in the severe inl deceive battle of 
Mundi March 17 B L 4-j Cneiua Pompey the jouiiger «as slam 
his brother Sext la sooi submitted and received the family estates He 
was probcribed during the disorders which followed the death of Cfesar 
and for eight years ]>ept up a piratii-al iiarfxre upon the sea H mng 
settled tbi, affairs ot '^paiii Csesar celebiated a fifth triumph and was 
loaded b3 the servile benate with unlimited powers and dignitn,s He 
became dictator a id cenaor lor 
title, p f t re of morals He ■ 
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176. Though, occupying the highest rank as a general, Ciesar was more 
a statesman than a warrior, and desired to base his government, not upon 
military power, hut upon the confidence of the people. He was already 
in his fortieth year when he first assumed the command of an army. Still; 
his great works as a ruler had all to bo executed in the brief intervals of 
military affairs. The five anil a half years ivhicli followed his accession t* 
supreme power were occupied by seven important campaigns ; and he wag 
about undertaking an expedition against Parthia, to avenge the overthrow 
of Crasaus, when a violent death ended his career. It is said that he de- 
sired, before his departure, to receive the title of king. 

A conspiracy had alrendy been formed among his personal enemies. It 
was now strengthened by the accession of several honest republicans, who 
dreamed that the death of the dictator would restore fiecdom to the state. 
At the festival of the Lupercalia, Feb. 15, B. C. 44, the crown was offered 
h) Csesar, by Antony, his colleague in the consulship ; but, perceiving th« 
consternation of the people, he declined it. On tho I5th of the following 
month, in spite of many warnings, Ca;sar repaired to the Senate-house. 
He had just taken his seat, when one of the conspirators stooped and 
touched his robe. At this signal, Casca stabbed him in tlie shoulder; tlie 
others thronged around with their drawn swords or daggers. 

Instead of the flattering crowd, nothing but murderous faces and the 
gleam of steel met his eye on every side. Still he stood at bay, wounding 
one assailant with his stylus, tlirowhig back another, and disarming a third, 
until he received a wound from the hand of Brutus, whom, though an ad- 
herent of Pumpey, he had honored with his confidence and loaded with 
benefits. Then drawing his mantle about him, with the reproachful ex- 
clamation, "And thou, Brutus!" he fell at the base of Pompey's statue 
and expired. 

177. Brutus, raising aloft his bloody dagger, cried aloud to Cieero, 
"Eejoice, father of our country, for Eome is free!" Never was rejoicing 
more unfounded. If Biiitus and his accomplices could have restored to 
the Roman people the simple and self-denying virtues of the olden time, 
Rome would indeed have been free. But Ctcsar understood the times 
better than his assassins. In cutting off the only man who was capable 
of ruling with clear insight, firmness, and beneficence, they had plunged 
the state again into the horrors of civil war, and made it the easy prey of 
a less able and less liberal despot. Senate and people nere at first par- 
alyzed by the suddenness of the change, and by fear of a return to the 
old scenes of proscription. Antony, now sole consul, had time to possess 
jiimself of Cffisar's papers and treasures; and by his funeral oration oier 
the body of the dictator — especially by reading his will, in which all the' 
Roman people were remembered with great liberality — he roused the 
indignant passions of the crowd against the murderers. 
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On 1 small island m the Reno near Bono ma {Bologna) the three met 
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and Lucms, hi3 brother. Lucius Antoniua threw him&elf into Perusia, where 
he waa besieged and taken by Octavian. The common citizens were spared, 
but 300 or 400 nobles were skin at the altar of Julius Cassar, on the anni- 
versary of his death, March 1(3, B. C 40, Fulvia died in Greece, and a new 
agreement between the triumvirs, called the Peace of Brundisium, was sealed 
by the marriage of Antony with Octavia, the sister of the younger Csesar, 

In the new division of the civilized world, Antony received the East; 
Octavian, Italy and Spain ; and Lepidus, Africa, Sextus Pompey, whose 
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fleets, commanding the sea, threatened the capital with famine, was ad- 
mitted, next year, to a sort of partnership with the triumvirate, in which 
he received the islands of the western Mediterraneau, on condition of his 
Bupplying Rome with grain. The conditions of this treaty were never ful- 
filled, and a tivo years' war hetween Pompey and OctavJan was the results 
It was ended B, C. 36, hy a great sea-fight off Nau'lochus. Agrippa, th^ 
intimate friend of Cfesar, routed the forces of Fompey, who fled in despair 
to Asia, and the following year was captured and put to death. His land 
forces, deserted by their leader, prevailed upon Lepidus to become their 
general, and declare war against Octavian. But the young Ciesar acted 
with an intrepidity worthy of his name. He went unarmed and almost 
alone into the camp of Lepidus, and by hia eloquence persuaded them to 
desert their unworthy commander and be faithful to himself. 

180. Lepidus being degraded, the two remaining members of the trium- 
virate continued three years at the head of affair^ But an alliance so 
purely selfish could not be permanent Antony neglected his noble wife 
for the enchantments of the Egypti in queen, on whom he bestowed Phce- 
nicia, Ctele-Syria, and other dominions of Rome He nasted the forces 
committed to him in expeditions which resulted only in loss and disgrace; 
and he laid aside the simple dignity of a Roman citizen for the arrogant 
ceremony of an Eastern monarch, 

In 32 B. C, war was declared against Cleopatra, and in September of the 
following year the forces of the two triumvirs met off Attium, jn Aearna- 
nia. Antony had collected a vast fleet and army; but his officers, disgusted 
by his weak self-indulgence, were ready to be drawn over to the side of 
Octavian. Disheartened by many desertions, Antony took no active part 
in the battle, but while those of his forces who still faithfully adhered to 
him were fighting bravely in his defense, he drew off with a portion of his 
fleet, and followed Cleopatra to Egypt. His land army, after waiting a 
week for its fugitive commander, surrendered to Octavian. 

From this moment Casar was master of the Roman world. The final 
blow was given the next year in Egypt, where Antony was defeated before 
Alexandria, and deserted by his fleet and army, Cleopatra negotiated to 
betray him, but when she found that Octavian wanted to capture her, that 
she might adorn his triumph, she ended her life by the poison of an asp. 
Antony, in despair, had already killed himself, and Egypt became a Roman 
province. Octavian, returning to Rome the following year, cclebrntcd a 
three-fold triumph, and the gates of Janus were closed the third time, in 
token of universal peace, B. C. 29. 

E,EC!-A-I'IXU i.A.i'ioisr . 

Cffisai' crosses the Rubicon, and in three raoiitliB becomes master of Italy. He 

subdues tbc Poiiipeiaiis in Spain, becomes dictator, and afterwaid consul^: piu-sues 

Pompey into Urcccc; iK defeated at Dyvrlinoblum. but victorious at Phiirsalia, 
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B. C. 18. Pompey la slain lu Egypt. CiBsav ve-establlslies Cleopntm uiidor ihe 
Roman protectorate; re-eooqiners Pontus; quells a mutiny in Ills Oallic legions, 
and overthrows the Pompeians at Thapsns, in Africa. He ceiebcates fouv tri- 
umphs at Home; relorms the calendar; flnolly ociiahes tiie Pompeians iu Spain ; 
Is invested with sovereign powers, and organizes a cosmopolitan empire. On tlie 
eve of departure for Asia, he is muiilered In the Senate-iiouse by sixty consplr- 
atoi's. Antony alms to succeed him, but Outavian receives his inheritance. An- 
tony, Octaviau, and Lepldns form the Second Triumvirate, B. C. 13. In the pro- 
scription wblch follows, Cicero Is killed. Brntus and Casslus are defeated at 
PhJUppi, B, C. 42. A dispute in the triumvirate Is ended by the Peace of Ernu- 
dlsium, and the marriage of Antony and Octavia. Ijepidns is degraded from the 
ti'lumvlvate, B. C. S5; the two remaining colleagues quarrel, and the battle ol 
Aetium makes Ootnvian suprema ruler of the empire, B, C. 31. 

III. The Eoman Empire. 

181 riKsT Period B C il A D 192 The empirt found \ h^ C^ir 
Octavunu? na^ an ib&olute monarchy unJer the form of t republic 
Mj,ny of the high office* which h \d been borne by different persons were 
now concentrated in one but he decline 1 the name diotxtor nhich had 
been abused by Manua and Sulla md naa carefil to be elected culv ftr 
limited periods and in the regular manner The title Imierator wl ich he 
bore for life had alnays belonged to generals of CDnaiilar rani dur ng the 
timt, of their commind The name Augustus by nhicli he )s henceforth 
to be known was a title of honor bestowed b> th benate a id made hered 
itarj in hia familj As chief or Prince of the benate ho hid the right 
to introduce subjects for discussion, and as poatifcx maximus, or high 
priest of the state, he had t controlling influence in all sacred affiira 

He lived in the style ot a ivealthy senator m 1m house on the Palatine, 
walked abroad without rctmue, and caiefull\ a\oided kinglj pomp The 
popular assemblies still appointed consuls, prtetors, qujestor-., sediles and 
tribunes, but the successful candidate was aluajs recommended by the 
emperor, if he did not himself accept the appointment These old fash 
ioned dignities were now little more thin empty names, the leal power 
having passed, under iiigustua himself to new officers especiallj to the 
prtefect of the city and the commander of the Pratinaii Guaid * The 
people, meanwhile, were satisfied with hbeial distributions of coin wine, 
and oil, and amused by a constant succession of games 

182. In seven centuries the Eoman dominmn had groiin from the ten 
acres on the Palatine Hill, to embrace the Mediterranean nith all ita 
coasts, from the Atlantic to tlie Euphrates, and frDin the African Desert 
to the Ehine, the Danube and the Euxjne The twenty seven proiiiices, 

"This guard consisfed of 10,000 Italian soldiers, quartered near Rome for the 
security of the emperor's peison. And so great v 
later days of the empire, it often assumed to dispoaa of the ci 
tnce to Senate or people. 
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reorganized by Aiigustua, were divided between himself and tlie Senate 
ac^jocdiDg to their condition. Those which were securely at peace were 
called Senatorial Provinces, and governed by jiroconaula appointed by the 
legislative body; those wliieh demanded the presence of an army were 
Imperial Provinces, and were managed either by the emperor in person or 
by liis legates. 

The standing army, which maintained order in the entire empire, con- 
sisted, in the time of Augustus, of twenly-five legions, each legion number- 
ing, in horse, foot and artillery, a little less than T.OOO men. This force 
of 17o,000 nas diatributed along the Ehlne, the Danube, and the Euphra- 
tes, or m Britiin, Spam, and Africa, according to tiie danger from the 
outer birbariana While interna! peace was maintained by the wise man- 
agement of Augustus, the natural boundaries of the empire above t 



Northern and north- 
id Vindelic'ia and the 
(pa q da moat 
1 D 9 



tioned Here only gimed and kept by activ' 
western bp'iin, the \lpine provinces of Ebietia 
Danubian countries Nor'icum, Panno'iiia, a d 
unremitted warfare of more than twenty ye ] 

183. The Germans, east of the Rhine and 
north of the Danube, though often defeated 
were never subdued. Drusus, a step-son o 
Augustus, was the first Roman general wh 
descended the Khine to tlie German Ocean 
He built two bridges and more thaii fift 
fortresses along the river, and imposed 
tribute upon tlie Frisians north of i(s mouth 
Drusus died in his third campaign, B. C, 9 
and was succeeded by his brother Tiberiu 
who after many years, A. D. 4, ec ed t 
have subdued the tribes between the Eh n 
and the Elbe. 

But his successor, Qu. Varus, attempted 
to establish the same arrogant.and arbitrar 
rule which he had exercised over the slan 
Syrians — a people crushed by nearly tw 
thousand years of despotism, Assyri n Egyj 
tian, Persian, and Macedonian. Tl e free 
spirited Germans rose in revolt, under the 
princely leader, Armin'ius (Hern in) Ar ^ 

minius had been educated at Eomc, and had 

thoroughly learned the tactics of the legions;' but Roman refinement never 
weakened his German fidelity to fatherland. Private wrong was now added 
to national oppression, and he deeply laid and firmly executed his plan for 
the destruction of the Eoman army and the deliverance of Germany. 
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IM Varus ms entii-cl into the brol en ^nd difiicult toiinfrj of the 
Jeutober^cr \Va!d at i ieasua when hea\y ra ns lad increased tlie 
mar hiness of the ground Eirricadeo ot fiilen trees bloel ed his niy, 
and, in % narrow lalley a h nl &torm of javelins bur-t upon liis legions 
from the hosts of Antiinius On the uext dij the battle was renewed 
and tl e Eomani wire literally destrojed for all the captncs were sicri 
ficed upon the iltiia ot the old Gorman dmnitiea The gam&ODS through- 
out the country were put to the sword ind within d lc« wecLa not a 
Boinau foot remained on German soil 

The news of the disaster struck Rome iiith terror The 'superstitious 

behcied that supernatural portents had accompanied the e\ent The 

temple ot Mara was struck by a thunderbolt comets blazed in tl e skj 

and '.pears of fire darted from thi. uoithward into the prietoriaii camp 

i stitue of \n,torv, which had stood on the Italian fiontier 1 ol ing 

towarj Geimmy turned of its onn accord and faced toward Rome 

Augustus in his grief heightened bj the weakness of old age visud for 

months to beat his head against the uoll e\t! timing, Quintilius Varus 

give me back my legions. 

By tl 1 t A u C many was once and forever f d E 

m w 1 d h 1 by G manims md the younger D hut tl y 

ga n d I a t ad an ages , ind hj the « ill of Aug lu nd th 

p 1 J of h u the El ne continued to bi regarded a, tl f nt e 

1 1 fi t 1 te the t de of conquest turned in the otl d t n 

d h T t n a d ded the Eoman Empire into th k gd n f 

d n Eu p 

1 i> Th j,n f lu u tu was a refreshing contrast to tl nt j f 

lut 1 h 1 ad p d d t, for the security and prosp tj tl t 

f 1 h h ut the mp Commerce revived, agriculture was greatly 

mp eladtl npa y was adorned with temples, porticos, and 

tl d n agn ti t bu Idings. Augustus could truly boast that he 

fudEmfbLnllf f bl 

nd 1 a c f tl It ary b 11 y 

an and \ g 1 H O d T b 1 1 

pat ag nd lb ated hah t 

b ghte t 1 d f } at n 1 1 t re 

tan Ag Au^u u h d n 1 h 

rbutl nofhwfLi 1 f 

ang m nt r m n h s f D 

dm dtA ppn add ght f A gust 

186. In the 77th ye:ir of his ag A g 1 d h 1 d w d 

fully prosperous reign of forty-fiv j ar A D 14 Th d peopl 

submitted to his appointed sue Th w Id m w II gl 

have proclaimed its idolized general Gcrmanicus, but the younger prince 
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abMjIutelj refused to sanction tin, act Tiberma so fir from prizing hw 
fidelity nc\er forga\e ! is popularity, and the cuuit soon ander^tood 
that the surest waj to ^lun the f'lvor of the emperor was to ill treat liis 
adopted son 

The policy of Tiberius was that of manj another cowardly and &uspi 
Clous tyrant Loiisciuus of iiM own unworthiness either by birth or 
geniu", of the high plaoe he filled ho =an a rival in every pissesKor of 
great talent or even exalted \irtue He was afraid to call to his assi'.t 
ance the great patrician'i or the princes ol the Julian house and In. 
regarded his own relations with unmmgled jealousj As he found it 
]mpo<«ible howevei, to adimni&ter alone all the world embraung afTairs 
of such an empire, he raised to the post of pra.toiian [.rsefect a Volsinian 
knight Seja nui., yrhom he fancied too mean to be dan^eious, hut who 
became, in fact the master of the whole dominion 

187. Gfermimcus meanwhile, conducted three campaigns A D 14^17, 
and after several disasters gamed some important victories o\ei: Aimin 
lus between the Khino and the Elbe He was recalled A D 17 fo 
recei\e the honor of a triumph and was met twenty miles frcm Eome, 
by in enthusiifetie multitude which had poured f)rth to welcome him 
He was indeed dingerou»:ly dear both to his legions and to the common 
people -ind though he believed that in oni jcar more he could complete 
tho conquest of Germany ho was now transferred to another aimy and 
to the eastern wars In his new command he settled the affairs of Ar- 
menia ind orginiztd Cajpadocia as a province but he died A D It, 
near Antioch in Syna, believing himselt poisoned by Pibo a subordinate, 
who hid been sent by the emperor with eipress oiders to thwart and 
injure his chief 

188. Dnifus the son of Tiberiui was piisoiied bv order of feejinus, 
who I ad the boldness to request pcrmisaion of the emperor to marrj the 
widow of his victim Ihis wis refused hut Tiberius still blinded to 
the marielous ambition of the wretch who ruled h m, consented to retire 
to Capreic and leive Eome in the hind's of Sejanu? His time wis now 
given up to swinish excesses while his worthle&s lieutenant maintained for 
file yeara a not of misrule His wicked schemes did not spire the best 
or noblest of t' e imperial fimily but at length he percei\ed his masters 
Buapicion directed toward him, and prepared to anticipate the blow by 
assassinating Tiberius himself. His plot was discovered, and he was 
suddenly seized and executed, A. D. 31. 

The fall of this unworthy favorite took from Tiberius the only man 
whom he had ever trusted, and henceforth all were equally the objects 
of his fierce and cruel jealousy, Agrippina, the noble wife, as welt as 
Nero, DriiSus, and Ijivilla, the unworthy sons and daughter of Qerman- 
icus, were put to deat!i by his orders. Unlike Augustus, who scrupu- 
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iomij 1 opt w thill the forms of law be usurjed the right to cjiikiiin 
without trnl ill who were ohiioiious to him and ho extended the deh 
nitiou of treajun to words and e\en thoughts From his island retreat 
111 the bejutifu.1 Biy of Nxplea he isaued destruction to men womeD aud 
even innment children who had the mi'sloitune to be of sufficiently nobk 
birth to tttiaLt bis itteiitioii It nas a lehei to the world when he died 
From illness A D 37 it the age of se\eiitj eight 

188 Tiberius hid ippointed no sucLessor but Senate, soldler^ and 
people united m the chcice of Cans CKir the only sunniii^ son of 
Qermaniens and Agnppma In his ch Idhoo \ he hid been the pet of 
the legions in Gerimny and from the little military boots {e.ah<i(r) 
whii,h he wore to please them he inquired the nicl mme CihgiiU This 
childish appellation is the name by nhich he is comiuonlj tnontj in 
history Caligula was now twenty six jeirs ot ige and was considered 
to be of a milil and generous disposition TI t first months of his reign 
jastified the impression He released the prisoners and recalled the exiles 
of libenus and he restored powei to the regular magistrates and the 
popuhr Tsseinblies But his neak head was turned hv the possession of 
absolute power ind ci the ci)(rni>«s wealth hoarded by Tiberius In 
unbounded self indulgence he ettinguishcd the list spark of reason and 
exerted his tremendcus ] owci only ftr mischief and in the most mid 
and reckless manner Chocsmg to he c nsidered as a god he built a 
temple to himself under the name of Jiip ter Latians, and so servile 
VI as Rome now become that her noblest citizens purchased the honor 
of officiUing as priests to this worthless divinity 

The woi*st jbuse of absolute power was shown in contempt fjr human 
life When the supplv ot criminals for the public games was exhausted 
the emperor ordered spectators tal en at random from the croivJ tc be 
thrown t> the beasts and kst thej should curse bim in thiir list 
agonies their tongues were first cut out But this mad career of ties 
potism worked its own destiuctiou tor m thi. fjurth veir of his reign 
md the thirtieth of his ige Cams C*sar was murdered b\ tvso ot his 

190 The Eoman world being thus suldenly without i master the 
prietonans took upon themselves to decile its fite Find ng Claudius 
the uncle of Caligula a weak and tiimd old man hiding h mself in the 
palace thej saluted him aa emptror and hurried him a«iy to their 
camp vshere he received the oaths of allegiance Considered from child 
hood as lacking in intellect Claudius had been treated by his nlatnea 
with a contempt, and hv his servants with i harshness and ciueltj which 
only increased the natural irresduteness of bs character let though 
leeble he viaa a good and honest man and the eyil wrought in his 
reign v^as the work of others His infimou wift Me sili n grati 
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had ordered the destruction of Eome in consequence of liis disgust with 
its narrow and winding sti-eets, lie wisely availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity to rebuild it ia more regular and spacious proportions. The 
houses were constructed of stone, and rendered fire-proof; each was sur- 
rounded with balconies, and separated from other houses hy lanes of con- 
siderable width, while a plentiful supply of water was introduced into 
every tenement. 

The palace of Nero having been destroyed, he built his Golden House 
on a scale of magnitude and splendor which Eorae had never seen. 
The porticos wliidi surrounded it were three miles in length; witbia 
their bounds were parts, gardens, and a lake nhich filled the valley 
afterward occupied by the Flavian Amphitheater. The chambers of this 
imperial mansion were gilded and inlaid with gems. The least of its 
ornaments, though probably the greatest of its objects, was a colossal 
statue of Nero himself, 120 feet in height. 

193. Nero desired to be praised as a musician and a charioteer, and 
so far forgot his imperial dignity as to appear as an actor in the thea- 
ters. He gained prizes at the Olympic Game?, A. D. G7, which had 
been delayed two years that he might be present. He took part, also, 
in the vocal performances at the Isthmian Games, on which occasion he 
ordered the death of a singer whose voice drowned his own. On hia 
return, he entered Hume through a breach in the walls, after the ancient 
Hellenic custom ; but the 1,800 garlands with which he had been laden 
by the servile Greeks, showed the decline of the old heroic spirit, rather 
than the glory of the victor. 

194. The impositions of Nero caused revolts in the provinces, and, 
among others, Vespasian, the future emperor, was sent to pacify Jud:ea. 
But Nero was jealous of his most able and faithful officers. Cor'bulo, 
the conqueror of Armenia, Bufus and Scnbo'nius, tlie commanders in 
Germany, were recalled, and avoided public execution only by putting 
themselves to death. All the generals on the frontier perceived that 
they could escape a similar fate only by timely revolt, and insurrections 
broke out at once in Germany, Gaul, Africa, and Spain. The conspira- 
tors agreed, at length, in the choice of Galba, the governor of Hither 
Spain, as their leader and emperor. 

Nero percei\ed that resistance was hopeless. Deserted hy the prEeto- 
rians and all his courtiers, he fled from his Golden House and hid 
himself in the cottage of Phaon, his former blave, a few miles from the 
city. After spending a night and part of a day in an agony of terror, 
he summoned courage to end his own life, just as he heard the tramp 
of the horsemen who were coming to take him. He was but thirty 
years of age, and had reigned nearly fourteen years. With him expired 
the lino of Augustus. The imperial poi\er never again remained so long 
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ny one family aa it liad among the members, by adoptio 
, of the Julian liouse. 



Angustiis (B. C. SO-A. D. li) conibiiiea in liimself all the dignilieB of tlie Be- 
public, but carernily ovoWs the appearance of roynlty. He leaves the peaceful 
provinceii lo the Senate, but assumes the command of those which are nt n-ar. 
The Oermans, under Arrolulus, revolt and desH'oy the legions of Varus. The 
"Anguatan Age" Is distinBulahed for prosperity aiid enlightenment, Tiberiua 
(A. D. 11-37) succeeds AngustiiB, bot Sejanus rules the empire. Oermanicus and 
many others are persecnteil and put to death. Cnliia Ctesar tCallgnia, A. D. 37-41) 
begins well, bnt, soon EpoUed by power, exhibits " the awfnl speelacle of a mad- 
man, niasler of the civilized world." He Is succeeded by Ills uncle Claudius 
<A. D. 41-51), a weak but honest man. Agrlpplna, having poisoned him, makes 
her son Nei-o emperor (A. D. S4-G3|. Upon the deatli of his instmcloi-s, he proves 
a reckless and cruel tyrant. He rebnilrts Rome with unprecedented magnifl- 
cence after the great file. Having caused the death of his best generals, he kills 
himself only in timo to escape lie vengeance of his people. 



Decline of the Empire. 

195. Galba the most distinguished general of 1 is time had giincd 
the favor ot the emperor Claudius by rcfuiiitig to assume the crown upju 
the death of Caligula He hid prosed his ahilitj ind worth by his wiiie 
and just admin istntion of the prc\ince of Airici, and had been honored 
at Rome i\ith the highest d gmt es to which his pUricmn birtl and 
eminent senices entitled ] ini lie was now moie thin seventy ^e-lrs 
of age but learning that Nero had sent orders ior his diath, he reaohed 
to nd the world of a tyriut by accepting the cronii He was a Roman 
of the incient style and the luxurious prcetorians were equally disgusted 
with his strict discipline ind hia spiring diatrihuiion of money By 
adopting Piso as his auccessoi, lie disappointed Otho who easily laiied 
a reiolt igiinst him and the a^ed emperor and his adopted sou were 
slain in the Forum Jan 15 A D 69 

lOB. Otho the eirlj favorite of Neio had for ten years been go\ernor 
of Lusitinia He was acknowledged on the death of Galba bj the 
Semte and most of the proiince , but the legions in Germany i ad 
already (Jan 3 ti9) proclaimed their own general, Vitcl'lius The armies 
of the two gLuenh met neai the confluence ot the Addi and the Po 
Otho was defcJted and died bv his own hand Vitellius haiing gained 
a crown bj the skill and energy of his officers lost it by his own un 
worthiness Without the courage or ability of his piedecessors he bur 
jassed them in contemitible self indulgence Vesiasan commander m 
Judtea in revolting agiiist this monster w ts hailed bj the acclamations 
of all good peojile and supported b\ all the legions of the East He 
took possession of Egypt the grain muLet of Rome and sent 1 is lieu 
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Wniiiti mto Ilah Tl is time tlie generils of \ itell us were defnted on 
the Po the ca; ita,l w-ia taken by assault and the disgraced emperor put 
to dcxtli 

197. During the reign of Vespasian order and prcperity succeeded 
to the storms which had convulsed the empire The old di'^cipliiie was 
reined the revenues were re oi^anizcd the capita! ins beiutified and 
the people emplo\ed by the consfruct on of such great works as the 
OulisLum and the Temple of Peate The space inclosed by Neru for his 
own enjoyment wis thrown tpeu bj "V espas an to the u'fi of the people 
and the mateinls of the Gulden House beried to eniich many public 
buildings The revolt of the Bita,Mans ind oti cr tribes on the lower 
Ehiue was suppre'ised 4 D 70 the Jewisli War of Independence was 
finallj subdued the Holv City taken and the people dispersed Agric'ola 
completed the sulijugition of Biitiin is Jar as the T\nc and the bjlwij, 
which he connected by eiitliworks ind a chain ol forts 

198. I'ltui the son of Vespasian, having proM.d liis militir> talent 
during the rei^n of his father bj the capture of Jeiusaleai, had been 
rewarded b\ i tr imph and bj the t tie of Ca,sar whuh impl ed hia 
association in the go\ernmeut it the deith oi \e«pa3ian, he became 
sole empeior without oijosition ^\hite\er may ha\e been his personal 
faults, Titus distinguished himself is a luler b\ sincere and constant 
efforts to pri mote the hap) iness ot his people Ectolleeti ig one e> ening, 
that he had performed no act ot kindnes*; he exclaimed that ho had list 

The circumstances of his reign made peculiar dominds upon the em 
perors benevolence The beiutiful Campanian towni, Heicula'neum and 
Pompe 11 were destrojed by a sudden eruption of Vesuvius A file ra^ed 
tigiiii three days ind nights at Rome followed by a general and fatal 
pestilence Titu^j ^ssumed the pecuniaij loss is his onn md e\en sold 
the orniments of his palice to defray the expense oi rebuilding the 
ruined houses He established public baths on the site ot Nern s gardens 
on the tfiquiline, and completed tlie Coliseum or Flavian Impl itheater, 
which he dedicated bj i festi%al tf a hundred dus meluding combats 
of 5 000 wild beasts Alter a reign ot but little mere thin t«o years, 
Titus died of a fever having named his brother as h s sucies or \ D 81 

199. Domit an was regarded Ij the people with more fnor than he 
deserved in account of the yirtues of his father and brother His nature 
was morose ind jealous and when his ill success in military matters 
began to be contrasted with tl e victories of his predecessors he became 
cruel and tyranmcal reviving tie filse accusations forfeitures anit 
death penalties of the reign of Nero He was partially succe'sful in his 
wars in German), but he was defeated on the Danube with great disas 
ter and even consented to pa\ an annual tribute to the Daciins to keep 
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tl era from in\ading Mces a ^\h^n the truellies ff Dimitiaii brf,.iii to 
excite the fears of his benint': he «is murdered Sept lb A 1) % 

200. The Senate ti>\\ i sorted a (.ower which it had failed to exercise 
Binte the dijs of Aligu=tU'" hy naming Ner\i is soieroign lie w is a 
childless old man but he chcse for his successor JVI Ul pius Tnja'nus, 
a genenl whose vigor anl ability already shown iii wir promised well 
for the interebts of the tate It was hencerorth considered the duty of 
the emperor to select from all liia sulyei-ts tho min most fit to rule, 
without reference to hia onn famih md the beir thus idopted bore the 
name of Csesar The mild heneflceit and economical go\ernmeiit of 
Netva afforded a pleas nj, coi trist to the severe and sanguinary lule of 
Domitian Ui-On his dcilh which ocuirred A D 98 his adopte! liLir 
nas immediitely recognized as emperor 

201. Trajan was bora in Sp-im and hia \outh had been passed m 
military sen ice The Romans regarded liim as the best of all tl eir 
emperors In personal character hp was brave and generous, diligent 
and modest m liis policy as a iiiler he nia both wise and liberal He 
scrupulouslj regarded the lights and d gnities of the feenxte inl tieated 
Its members as ins equals He was most dihgent m hearing causes that 
were presentei lor his judgment and in corresponding with the gnernors 
ot piovinces, iiho consulted him on all important affain m iheir admin 

He managed the finances so well, that, without oppressiie tixe^ or 
uijust confiscations he alwajs had means for the construition of roads, 
bndges, and aqueducfs for loans to persons whose estites bad been in- 
jured by earthquakci or tempesta and for publn, buildings in Home and 
all the jroMnce*" The TJIpinn Library and the great Forum of Trajin 
for the better transaction of public business among many othei useful 
and elegant works bore witness to bis liberality The reign of Trajan 
was a literary epoch only second to that of Augustus The great histo 
nan Tacitus the jounger Piin^ Plutarch '^ueto'nms and Epicte tua the 
sla\e philosopher were all In ng at (bis t me 

202. Augu tus had enjoined his heirs to le^aid the Ehme the Danube, 
and the Euphrates as the limits of their dominion Trajan boiiever, 
desiring to throw ofl the rtisg aceful tribute which Domitiau had promised 
to the Dacians made war twiie against their king Deceb alus He was 
completely iictori>us tl e 1 ng waa slain and his country became a 
Roman jrovinco guarded hy colon es and foils On his retiin A D 105, 
Trajan celebrated a triumph and exhibited games during 1"^ dajs It 
IS sai 1 that 11 000 wdd heists were slaugbtfired in those spectacle and 
that 10 000 gladiators moatly Dacian prisoners killed each other to 
make a Roman holiday 

In tl e later years of this reign the Roman and the Parti lan empires 
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Lame into c^nfl ct f r the control of Armeni i Triji i quicl 1} reduced 
tlie litter country to a Roman province and in sub iqu nt cami aigns 
he wrested fiora the Pirthnns tl c ancient countries of Mesopotamia and 
Assyria Trajin died in Cilicn A D 117 His ashes were conveyed 
to Rome m a golden urn and placed under the column which bears h s 

303 Ha drnn began his reign by surrendering the Asiatic conquests 
111 Tiajan Duriig the twenty years of almost unbroken peace wl icli 
marked his ail mi lustration Hadrian -ms te i the leniDteiat corners of h s 
empire studied the wants an 1 interests of h s people and tr ed impar 
tiallv to "ecure the beat good of 11 ^ >rL in Englanl Athen 4ntioch 
and Alexandria shirel with Eon e tie 1 onors of an imper al capital 
and each had its, part of those great architectural works which, in some 
cases still exist to commenorate the glory if Hadrian 1 revolt of the 
Jews A D 131 13j nas ended w th the banishment from Palestine ot 
the last lemnints of their race A Roman colony, ^ lia Capitohni 
was founded upon the s te of Jer isalem to which the Christians expelled 
by Titus were f ecly ndnittel nitii the flist of tl eii Crcntile bisiioia 
Of all tl e benefits which Hair an confe red upoa the empire the greatest 
perhaps wis his choice of a uccessor 

204 T Aurehus Aatoni nm came to the throne A D 138 Hn un 
eventful reign presents the rare example m Eoman annals of twenty 
three jcara «ndi?tiirbcl tTanqmllit\ and is a striking esan pie of the 
truth of the saviig Hapyv is the people that has no historv The 
happiness of his great fimih lor so he regarded hia subjects was the 
ruling [urpose of his life In Britain the Koman boundary n as pushed 
to its firthest northern limit during tl h reign and guarded by the 

Wall of Antoninus extending frim the Frith of Forth to the Clvde 

Mircus Aurehus the nephew of Hadran who together with L Veru'i 
had been adopted by Anton nus, assumed the latter s name* with his crown 
He resembled his adoptive father in his love of religion, Justice, and peace ; 
but liis reign was far less happy, owing to calamities which were beyond 
hia power to avert. The barbarians north of the Danube began to be 
crowded by a new and great immigration from the steppes of Asia. The 
Scythic hordes, broken up from their ancient seats, we know not by what 
impulse or necessity, had thrown themselves upon the Germans, and these 
were driven across the Roman frontier, even into Italy, which they rav- 
aged as far as Aquilel'a, on the Adriatic. The two emperors proceeded 
against them, Verus died in the Venetian country A. D. 169, but Au- 
relius remained at his post on the Danube, summer and winter, for three 

^ Of the tyra AntonlneB,tbe first is commonly oa] led Antoninus Plus; tlie^coiKl, 
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yeara He gained a frreit victory Mr Iho Qindi A D 1;4 A sudden 
storm ccLumng duiing the b iltle deci led Ihe res ilt The pagins attrib- 
uted it to an intencJition of Jupiter PIuiius but tl o Chnstians to the 
prayers ot Christ in soldiers in the Tliun ienng Legion 

During the first \ears of the reign ol Aurelius thi, Parthiins made a 
formidable attack upon the eastern provinces destrojed an entire legion 
and raiaged all fcjria The general Avidiu? Cassius beiig sent agunst 
them as the lieutenant c f "V erus more ti an made good the Eoman lof.f.es 
for he extended the hjundiry of the impire again to the Tigris But 
after the death of Vcru"* Cassius was led to {roclum hmself emperor, 
and gained posae'^sion ot most of the Asiatic proiiices Before \ureliU9 
couid irrne in the East the rebel chief was slain by hi^ o«n cfEcerJ, 
after a reign ot three monthi Aiirelius cau&ed his papers to he burnt 
without reading them and suffered no man to be punished for his part 
in the rebellnn 

The elevation and self control nhith distinguished the emperor were 
owing in great me-aure, to the Stoic philosophy which he studied from 
his twelfth year The onlj blot on his character is the persecution of 
the Christians w! ich «as doubtle s instigated bj the harsh and arrogant 
Stoics who surrounded him Juatm Martyr at Rome the \enerable Poly 
carp at Smyrna and multitu les ot le=i8 illustrious disciples at \ lenna and 
Lyoi s Bufiered death for the r fidelity to the r religion A D 167-177 
Marcus Aurelius die 1 in Fannonia i D 180 

205 Decenel h\ the youthful prom se of his only son Aurelius had 
asaociated Com modus with him in the government at the age of fifteen 
If the joung prince could ha\e enjoyed mini \ei,rs of triming under 
the wiie and iirtuoui care oi his father he mij t inleed have become 
all that was hoped of him But the untimely deat! cf the gold Autehus 
left his son at se\tnteen a ueak self indulgent youth easih contrDled 
by ivorthless asbociates For three vears the government coi tinned i% 
the course which Aurel us had marled cut for it But A D 183 a 
plot for the murder of Commodus was detected and many senators weie 
believed to be in\olvcd Hs revengeful niture stimulated by fear now 
mide h m a monster of tyranny His tnly use of imperial i oner was 
to is ue wairants for the death of ail whom he 'juspectei V in of his 
f-trength and skill he assumed the name of the Roman Heicules and 
exhibited himself in the amphitheater as a marksmin anl gladiator 
At last some of the intendel viitims of hs prnscript ons avoided their 
own destruction by stranglmg 1 im in his bedchamber after le had 
reigned tivelvo \ears and nine months K D 192 

208 The decline of the empire nhich had been delayed by the Five 
Gool Emperors— IServa Trajan Hadr an and the two Antoi ines — pro 
ceeied with frightful rapiditv under C jmrnolus The armies in the 
A H— 43 
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Galb.i (A, D. tiS, 80) offends his guarils by liis sirlet economy, and is murdered 
lifter seven monllis. Otbo, lliree inoiitlis emperor, is defeated by VttelUus, who 
reigns from April to December, A. D. 09. Vespasian (A. D, 09-78] restores peace, 
order, and prosperity. In liis reigDi Jerusalem Is destroyed. Tlie sliorl but benefi- 
cent rolgu of Titus (A. D. TD-Sl) Is disturbed by great cnlamltles— eartliq.nake, fiiv, 
and pestilence. Domitlan (A. D. 81-96) is a gloomy tyrant, disgraced abruud and 
detested at liome, Nerva (A. D, 96-98) restores coufidenoe, anil cbooses tor his 
snecesaor Tinjnii (A. D. B8-ll"|, (vlio is caileil tlie best nnd ablest of ai! the em- 
perots He gains victories nortli of tlie Danube aud east of tlie Enplirares, thus 
exleudnig Iha empire to tiie utmost llmila which It ever attains. Hadrian 
<A D 117-1181 visits every portion of bis dominions, and diffuses every-wliere tlie 
blessings of peace and good government. Antoninus Plus (A. D. 138-101) enjoys 
a reign of unexampled (ranijulllHy. Mai-ciis Aurellns (A. D. IGl-lSO), llioii<;li a 
peaceful plillosopher by choice. Is involved by necessity in many wars. He gen- 
erously forgives tho rebellion led by Cossius, but permits a persecntion of Ills 
Christians, at the instance of the Stoics. Commodus (A. D. iSO-193), exasperated 
by a plot against Ills life, l)ecomes a revengefol tyrant, and under his reckless 
mbiroie all order, industry, and safety vanish from llie empire. 

Second Period, A. D. 193-284. 

207. r!y their unchecked disordersi, the soldiera had learned their power, 
nnd now assumed to set up and put down empc-rors at their will. The 
murderera of Commodus proceeded to the house of Per'tinax, prefect of 
the city, and offered him the crown. He Avaa a good old man, one of 
the few survii'ing friends of Marcus Antoninus, and one to whose care 
the young prince Commodus liad been committed. He reluctantly ac- 
cepted the dangerous honor, and the result justified his feav^. The 
economy and order which he attempted to introduce, disgusted equally 
(he amusement-loving citizens and the turbulent and grasping soldiers. 
Pertinas was murdered in his own palace by the prfetoiians, March 28, 
A. D. 193, after a reign of leas than three months. The guards now put 
up the imperial crown at public auction, and sold it to Did'iiis Julia'nus, 
a wealtliy senator, for $15,000,000. The Senate acknowledged ]iim, and 
he reigned more than two months at Eome. But the armies in Britain, 
Paimonia, and Svria, not so much nffenJed by the scandalous insolence 
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\"eil bj tl e eximple ot their con ndis at flit tapifal set up 
their onn lealer-, Albi nus Seie m'^ and Niger as emperor^ 

208 beverus arrived first at Eome gained Oier the prictonans by 
proitiisea of donat \ea and wis ackiiowleJged b\ the Senate Tuli mus 
was dewrted and sliin in his palaue Tlie first imperii! ict of Scierus 
waa to disarm the j rretorians ind to ban sh thim to a distance of 100 
miles fiom the npital He defeated his two r^aU the one at C\zicn8 
and la^us and the other near Ljons {Lugdu num) in Gaul and by their 
death became uodisputed mastei of the empire Instead of the old 
pneton ins he garriwned Eome with 40 000 troops (.hosen from the 
legions and their chief the pratomn |r£efect became nc\t the sove- 
reign the mtst poncrful person in the world for btside lis military 
command he bad control of the public treaaiirj and great influence in 
the mailing and enforcing of the la«s Severu'< was an able and sue 
cessful general He C'^tended the empire eastward by the capture oi the 
Parthian capital and the ccnquest ot Adiabe ne anl northyvacd bv his 
wars against the Caledonians He d cd at "iork the Eoman capital of 
Britain, 4 D 211 ha\ing reigned eighteen yeaib 

209. The two sons of &e\eru9 Caracal la ind Getn hail been associated 
by their lather in his imperial dignity and leigiied together a jear after 
Ills death Then their mutual hatred broke out ifreah and after a viin 
attempt to diiide the empire between them, Caracalla murdered Oeti in 
the arms ot their mother Iii the fi\e years of his sole reign he proved 
one cf the worst tviants that Rome had known Under the pretest of 
exterminating the inends of Geti he massacred 20 000 persons some 
of whcm nere the most Tirtuous and illuatrioits in the empire Goaded 
b\ his restless (onstienct Caracalla then quitted Eome and wandered 
through all the eastern and northern pruMiices followed eiery wl ire by 
a track of po\ertv de-ohtion and death At last he plunged into a war 
with Parthta in which he had some success, but before his second cam- 
paign he was murdered b\ Macn nu* his prretonan prsifect whom the 
guards proclaimed emperor 

210. MacriDus bestowed the title of Csesor upon his son and then 
hastened to folkw up Caracallaa victories o\er the Parthians He en 
countered the Eistern monarch near Ris ibis and suffered a shampful 
defeat which forced him to retire into S\ria The sold era were now 
tired of their chosen imperator whose severit3 ol discipline was an un- 
welujme chmge fron the reel less liberality of Caracalla Julia Miesa 
sister in law of Se\enis persuaded one diMsion of the armj to accept as 
thtir prince her grandson Bassu'ims whom she declared to be a son 
of Caracalla He is more commonly called Ehgab alus from the Si nan 
Bun god to whose priesthood he had been dedicated as a child TJie 
wexlth which Moisa had hoarded during her resiltnce it her ssters 
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urt n atcrially a tied to ljjiv nee tie snldiera A bolj of troop'- sent 
to qiell the insurreUion were also in grcit measure gined oier to her 
nish A hattle was fought near Antioi.h, in which Mucrinus was dc 
feakd and eientuiUy aUin after a reign of fourteen months 

211 Elagabalns or hia ministers hastened to send a letter to the benate 
in wl ich he loaded himself w th ill the high sounding titk'. ol C Esar 
Imperitor son of intoninus grandaon ot Seicru'i I uh Felix Augustui 
utL Tlie Eomins pa>*inelj admitted his clams and the Arial Biotliers 
oflered their •annual \ou'< for his health and safety undei all these inmp^ 
riie Sjr an boy \iho at the age ot lourteen iound himaelf thus clotl cd 
iitk imperiil honors was the mDst contemptible of all the tjrants that 
ever affl oted tlie Eoina i world H s days and nights nere gi en up to 
gluttonous feasting and loathsome excesst^ 

ihe detoruus and solemn ritea of Eoman religion were replaced by 
degrading sorceries which were believed to be accompanied in secret by 
human s icrifice™ The Syrian oun god w as placed above Jupiter C ipitoli 
nua himselt and all that n is sicred or honorable in the eyes of the people 
became the object of insult and profanation. The emperor had been per- 
suaded to confer the title of Cteaar on his cousin, Alexander Keverus; but 
perceiving that this good prince soon surpassed him in the respect of the 
army, he sought to procure his death. A second attempt was fatal to 
Elagabalns, The prietorinns murdered him and cast him into the Tiber. 

812. Alexander Severus, now in his sevcnteentli year, was acknowledged 
with joy by the soldiera and the Senate. His blameless life and lofty and 
beneficent aims present a bright, refreshing contrast to the long aonals of 
Eoman degradation. Purity and economy returned to public affairs; wise 
and virtuous men received the highest offices ; the Senate was treated with 
a deference which belonged to its ancient dignity, rather than to its recent 
base compliance with the whims of the army. If the power of Alexander 
had been as great as hia designs were pure, the world might have been 
benefited. 

A great revolution, about this time, changed the condition of Asia. The 
new Persian monarchy, under Artaserxes, the grandson of Sassan, had 
overthrown the Parthian empire, and now aimed at the recoverj- of all 
the dominions of Darius Hystaspes. Artaxersea actually sent an embassy 
to Alexander Severus, demanding the restitution to Persia of her ancient 
provinces between the ^gean and the Euphrates. The reply was a 
declaration of war. Alexander in person met the forces of Artaxerses in 
the plain east of the Euphrates, and defeated them in a great battle, 
A. D. 232. 

Hearing that the Germans were plundering Gaul, he hastened to make 
peace and returned to Eome. The next year he set out for Germany ; bat 
before he could begin his military operations there, he was murdered by a 
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small band, of mutinous soldiers Ihe virtues ot Alexander were largely 
owing to the watchful care of hie mother in guirdiDg hia childhood from 
the wiciednesa with nhich he was surrounded The prince repaid her 
vigilance bj the most dutiful and tender legard and it v, said that her 
over cautious and economical policy, which ieJ him to withhold gifts of 
money demanded by the arim OLcasioned his deith 

215. The ringleader of the mutiny w»s Max imin i Thnti m peasant — 
a brutal 'ind dliterate ruffian jet with enough nituril ability to cause him 
to be chosen emperor bv his comrades Three \ears this savage ruled the 
world, his (uly policy being hatred toward the noble and eovetousiiess 
toward the rich until the people of Africa roused to fur\ by the extor- 
tiODS bf hia agents, revolted and crowni-d tf cir proconsul Gor'dian, and 
hi3 >ion The two Gordians Merc slam ivithin a month but the Senate 
supplied their pi ice by two of ita own number and with unwonted spirit 
prepared tor the defence of ItaU Maximin marched from his winter- 
quarters on the Danube but he had ad\ inced no farther than Aquileia 
when he wis murdered in his tent bv his own &)ldiers 

211. Though the legions had destroyed the emperor of their choice/ 
they had no intention of yielding to that of the Senate. They murdered 
Pupie'nua and Balbi'nus within six weeks of their triumph over Maximiiiy 
and bestowed the imperial robes po a ou g C d'an th g d n 
fth i f i fAf Tl b f tw 1 J w nt d d 
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belieying their guilt too great to be forgiven by Philip, thronged around 
Deeiua with tumultuous cries of " Death or the pnrple I " The loyal officer, 
ivilh a hundred swords at his throat, was compelled to be crowned, and to 
consent to lead his rebellious army into Italy, He wrote to assure hia 
master that he was only acting a part, and would resign his mock-sove- 
reignty as soon as he could escape his troublesome subjects. But Philip 
did not believe these professions of loyalty. He marched to meet the in- 
surgents at Verona, was defeated and slain, Sept., A. D. 249. 
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210. The two years' reign of Decius (A. D. 249-251) was marked by two 
widely different attempts to restore the ancient religion and morality of 
Eome — the revival of the censorship and the persecution of the Christians. 
It was deeply felt that the calamities of tlie empire were due to the cor- 
ruption of its people. But the first measure produced no effect, while the 
second only aroused the evil passions of men, and occasioned untold misery. 
The hiahops of Antioch, Jerusalem, and Eome became martyrs, and Alex- 
andria waa the aeene of a frightful massacre. Another calamity, for wliich 
Decius was not responsible, was the first great incuraion of the Goths, who 
ravaged the provinces of Mossia and Thrace south of the Danube, Decius 
was defeated by them in A, D. 250; and the nest year, in attempting to 
cut off tlicir retreit he lost his life in a great battle 

217. Gallus an able general wai crowned bj the "^enite Hostilia nns, 
the sou of Deciua be ng asso latel with him m the imperial dignity 
Cilaniitiea thicLeiied pesitilenci, raged in Eome and fresh s«arms of 
barbarians onlv encouraged by the succefcsea of the Goths and the sums 
of monej whitli had bein (aid them is the price ol peace ri\iged the 
Dannbim proiinces Hostil aiius died of the pbgue and the distress of 
the people led them to uoju t aLCUsations of the emperor jEmiliinus 
having defeated in army of the invaders was prDclamiL i as, sove eign bj 
bii troop-i and in irching int j Italv defeited Giiius and his so i it Inte 
ram na ^miliaii waa icknowledged by the '^enite but his reign was si ort 
\alerjin a noble lud \irtuou3 officer had been sent by Gallus ti bring 
the Qiiiu ind German legions to his aid He armed too late to sa\e his 
master but he defeated Jllmdian new the atene of his former victorj and 
himself received the allegiance of Senate and people 

It was no enMable distinction f r the ciusci that were tendiug to the 
deairuction of the empire were more numerous and fiercelj active than 
eier The Trauks from the kwer E! ine tl e Alcinaii m rrom s uthe n 
Germans ravigedltaU Gaul and &j iin a,i d even croasel the straits into 
Afrii^ The Goths hid mide themselves fleets iiom the forests of the 
Euxine with nhich they devastated the (.Dassts d Asia Minor and Greece 
capturing and burning innumerable cities among which were Cyz cus 
Chalced n Epheaus and c\en Conntl and Athens Tl c new Persnn 
kingdom ot the Baasanidie hi\ incrtased m po\ er It ■^cccnl moniich 
Sapor conquered Armenia and o erran the Roman provinces m the East 
He defeated .tnd capturtd "V liei an in a bxttle neii thi. Euphrates and 
gratified his pride by i spectacle wh ch no moniich before had ever been 
able to exhibit — a Roman en j eror loxded with chtins hit clothed in 
purple a perpetual captive at hia court 

The government being thus overwhelmed nitli cilamiliea larioua pre 
tenders claimed the sovereignty of the severd frigmcnts of the empue 
These aKenturers were knovsn in teneral aa the Tbirtj Tjranta Ti eir 
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reigns were usually too short or too insignificant to be worthy of mention. 
Palmyra continued to be the royai seat of Odena'tus, and lifter his death, 
of his widow Zenol/ia for ten years, A D 264r-27S, inclusive Po'i'thumus 
established a, kingdom iii Gaul wluch lasted seienteen yeira \ alerian, 
bef jre his diiastera in the Eist hid issociited with him in the cares of 
empire, his son Gallie nus but that prince could attempt little moie than 
tilt Jeftnse of Itih Aure olus tommanding on the upper Dinube, as 
sumed the imperial title and crossed the Alps He nis defeated b> Gal 
iienus and be legtd in Milan Through his irt>: Qalhenus nas sliin by 
his rt,n soldiers but thej conferied the purple on a more honest man 
and bettei genen! «h(Tvi the murdered prince lad mratd m his dying 
moments Milan wa'^ taken and Vureolus put to duth 

218. Though the Roman Empire ieemed to be dotmed to destruction 
equallj by disunion withm and the atticlif of barbiri ins from withjut 
its final disruption in as dela\ ed by i succession of able emperorn 
Claudius who succeeded Gallienus A D 268 vanquished the \lemanm 
in Italy and the Goths m 3Iceaia Aurelian ( \ D 270-275) o >ain routed 
the &Dths in Pannonia and then recalling the aduce of Augustus, he 
ceded to the 1 arbarians the proMnces north of the Danube removing the 
Riman iihabitanls tc Mcesia He made a ivar against Zenobia, which 
ended in the tapture nf the Queen of the East and the o\erthrow 
of her Lingdom A still more diflicult enttrpiise ^nalted Aurelian in the 
west nhere Tet ricu^ the lait successor of Postlinmus had united Gaul, 
&pain ind Britain into one pouerful monarchj But he was conqui.ri.d 
anJ the empiie was a^ain established on the holders of the Atlintic 
A D 274 

Auielian was al out to turn his victorious arms against tie Ppra ins, 
when he wis aa'asain ited bv several of \n\ oftiCLrs tning t> a plot fjrmcd 
by his secietirv Mnes thens The armj ind gnant at the crime applied 
to the Senate for a new emperor instead of permitting am {.eneral to 
seize the irown The Senate after six months' hesitation during ubich 
the soldiers respectfully naited named M Claudius Tiic'itus a senator of 
last wealth and blamele^- character He would gladly liaie declined the 
labonous and perilous position on account il h s a^e and mfirmitus but 
the Senate ms «ted and Tantus was crowned Al! the acts of his si jrt 
reign iveie directed to the improiemcnt ofinnals and the estabhshment 
of Jaw and order tliriu^hont the empire He was called xwav to \sia 
Minor, where a troop of Goths engaged by Aurelian to sene in his 
Eastern expedition «ere committing disorders ftr want of pay They 
iiere e'^pelled but Tic tua enfeebled by fid age sank under the cxcitir n 
and he died two hundred days from htii accession to the throne A D 276 

21'). Florian brother ot Tjcitus assumed the purple at Eomc while 
the army in the Laat piocliimed Pr bus their general The soldiers of 
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Fiotian however ref aed to fi^ht ttiii tomi ides inl after tl rae injntha, 
put tliLir kader to deith Fcobus th is undibputed m i&U,r ol the Eomiii 
world was an able general and a wiao aud beneficent so^e^elgn He not 
only drove tho Gerniaiia o it of tiiul subdued the fcarmatians, and terrified 
the Goths into peaceable beli^M i but he pio^idcJ for tlie semrit\ if hw 
extended fiootier bv settling the border provinces with iiumi-rona Lolonies 
of barbaiiana ivho becoming civilized, made a biuier agiicst fuitlier in 
tursions of their countrymen He wi'.hed also to impiove iviste Unds 
by the draining of maralies xnd thi, planting of Mnc, and to empioj in 
these norliB the lan^erons leiauie of his faoldicr* But the legionaries did 
not 'ihire the thrifty policv of their emperor They mutinied at Sir'mium, 
and h\ another murdir ended the beneficent reign of Prohui A D 282 

220. Cirus the piietorian prtefect wo*, hailed as em[eior ly the arm; 
and confened the title ol C'esar on his two sons Can nus and hume nan 
Leading the tormer to go\ern the Weit Cams ivith Niimerixn turned 
trnard the Evst firat gained a gieat Mctorj over the Sarmiitiaiis in lUyr 
icum and then proceeded to o\eiruti Mesopotamia and capture the tno 
great eitieb ct Seleucia and Ltea iphou He had ad \ meed beyond the 
Tigris and seemed about to overthrow the 
Per&ion kingdom when he auddcnlj died, 
whether bv lightning by disease or bj the 
diicgtr historians are not agreed 

His son Numirian yielded to the super 
stitious fears of his soldiers and withdrew 
within the Eoman boundaries On the re 
tre t he was murdered by his f ithei in law 
\hii v,vi also praptorian prasfect and wh> 
hoped to conced the (.rime until he could 
reap the fru ta of it But the army di5<iov 
er d tl c death ol tl eir beloved emperor and 
t up DiolIl tian the captain ol the body 
piur i~ to avenge and succeed him 

( irinua meanwhile reigning in the ^e«t 

w IS dazzling the Roman world ly expensive 

^ lints and infultnig it by his profligacj 

He iring of the murder and u urpatiou he 

marched «ilh a laree and well disciplined 

ny to meet D ocletian and joined battle 

!ar Marcus in upper Maaia The IV Lstern 

troops were iii,torKus but Carinu" while 

im b> one of his -own officera His followers 

! of Diccletian who wis univeraally 




Coin of D oclctlan ei laiged 



leading the pursuit \ 

came to on agreement with tho" 

hailed as emperor 
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221 Uis a ceaa on begin i nen peiiod m the empire, «lien tLc power 
of the so\eceign3 became more absoiut* ciaaing to be tbetked eitber by 
tlie Iiwful authority of the &euat(, or the insolence of the soldiers. 
During the ninety two \ej.r5 Hbicb bad elapsed binte the death of Com- 
modu the iegiona bad cl umed the priviltge not uoly of lai ing to tlie 
imperial poner wboraaoevei they might choose but of removing the object 
of tbeir choice whenever he ceased to content them No general who de- 
6iied to be empercr daieJ 6tint bib lonatives oi enforce the needful 
seierity of discipline But lor the almost coiistaut daiigei liom bar- 
barians without, the arinj whieb was the real tvrant of the Eoman world, 
might ha^e already put an end to all ordei peace and civil g'neinment. 

Pectiiiaji (A. D. I9S) is crowned aiid miuUtred by llio prsetorlans, wlio tlieii 
ESll tlie throne to Jiillaiiuii. Beverus (A. D. liiS-21lj buyu tlie adliesilou ol the 
goiii'dy, and having gained the linpcirlul power, disarms and expels tliein. Ho 
enlai^es Ilia domiiilonis by conquests both in the east and weet. Cnracaila inur- 
decB his brother, and misgoveriiB tlie empire six years, A. D. 2I1-2J7. MnorlniiH 
(A. D. 217, 218) gains and loses hla ctowu by violence. Ehigabalus (A. D. 21M-Z22) 
Introduces Syrian mannei'a nud woi'slilp Into Rome. He is succeeded by his 
coQsiii, Alexander Severus (A. D. 222-2a&), who gains a great victory over the 
new Persian empire of tiie Bassanidos, bnt is afterward slain in Germany during 
a mutiny of bis troops. Moxlmin <A. D. 2Sa-23e), a Thraciaii, is Ket up, and in 
tliree yeara put down, by his corarades in the army. The two Ooi'dions relgii 
less than a mouth, Puplenus and Bolblnns about six weeks, when a younger 
Oordlan |A. D. 2SS-21J) is invested with tlie purple at llie age of twelve. He loses 
ills life througii the arts of Pliillp the Arab, wiio becomes empeTOr, and eeie- 
A D aa e of Rome. Declus, being 

se to q F w he soldiers, A. D. Z4S, and 

Ph ai T gi g of Deeius: a peiseeutlon 

and G . D. 2S1-25S) is deposed by 

^m w cd A. D. 254-260). The whole 

m & rs Valerioii, In Ills wars In 

Has cap d pe se rs of his life at Sapor's court. 

Thirty Tyrnula spilug up in \aii>us pa ts mpire. Gallienus reigns In 

Italy, fiist with his father. Valerian, and aflerwaM alone, A. D. 2al-2(IS. He Is 
slain througii tlie management of a pretender, Aureolus, but Is succeeded by 
Ciandiua |A. D. 288-2701, wlio defeats the barbarians. Aurellaii (A, D. 270-2751 
makes ihe Danulje ^ain the northern boundary of (he empire ; subdues Zeuobln 
In tlie enst and Tetrious in the west; is muiiiered on his way to Peraia, Tacitus 
(A. p, 275, 2781, being appointed by the Senate, reigns two hundred days. Florian, 
his brother, Is deposed by hla own troops, Probua |A. D. 278-282) restores security 
by a wise and energetic reign. Cariis gains great victories In the East; but after 
bis sadden death, liis Eon Numerlan abandons his conquests. Nnmerinu is slain 
in the East, Caiinus in tlie West, and Diocletian becomes emperor. 

Thikd Peeiod, a. D. 284-395. 

222. Under the firm and wise policy of Diocletian, the Eoman world 

entered upon a century of greater vigor and security. The empire being 

too large to ie administered by a single bend, Diocletian conferred equal 
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power upon liia frieod and comrade Maxiiii'iau, ivitli the title of Aujjuatus. 
A few years later, two Ciesars, Gale'rius and Coustan'tius, were added to 
the imperial college each being iissooiated as adopted son and succes=or 
with (ue of the emperora To the C'« iis wen. assigned the more i,xpo&ed 
provinces which needed an letue ind Mgilant idmini tration \ihile the 
Augusti kept to themselves the old and settled ptrtions of the emp re 
Coiiatantms had Giu! bpam Biitain and the whole frontier of the El me 
Galenua had Norii-um Piiinonia and M<EBia ttith the defen^^ea d the 
JJaniibe while Maximian governed Italy and Africa and D ocletixn re 
tamed for himself Thrace MaLedonia Fg>pt and tl e tist Though 
ailottel thus to its several rulers the empire was not dniiel The four 
princes governed in cc nsultation and were equally honored in ail jarta 
of the re dm 

22S In A D 2^6 a na\al chief Carau siu" being intrusted ivith a 
powerful fleet f r the delense ol the British and Oallic coasts against the 
Franks giined OM.r the troop in Britain seized the island ind set up an 
indej endent government He huilt ueiv ships and soon bee me m ster of 
the Western seas Diocletian and Miximian after vain atteni] ts to biLik 
his power were compelled to acknowledge him is their colleague in the 
empire A D 2s7 Co i tantiu*! upon becoming Casar mide war A D 
212 Uf on this new Augu-itu? captured Boulogne after i loi g and severe 
wege and was preparing to innde Britiin when Carausius wis killel by 
his chief ofiicer Ailec tus 

ConstantiU3 landed three jear later in Britain and bv a battle near 
London recovered the iiland He afterward drove the Alemauni out of 
Gaul anl settled his captives in colonies upon the landf depDjulated bj 
their ravnges At the same time Ma'^imian quelled a formidable rev lit 
of the M ois in Afr ca and Diocletian by a siege o( ei^ht months cap 
tured Ale^andna where a rival emperor had usurped the throne aid 
punished the rebellious citj by a massacre m vshich manj thousands 
perished The C'eaar Galenus made war againit the Per^iins for the 
recovery of Armenia which they bid tal en from Tinda tes the vassal of 
Rome lie was defeated near Carrhie on the ^erv seem, of the overthrew 
of Crassus more than three centuries before but he retrieved this misf r 
tune by a great victory ovei King ^a^ses followed by an adiantageous 
peace 

234 The system if Diocletim h is thus effi.ctive and pro perous as far 
as it concernid the foreign enci ilea of the state but the expenses of four 
imperial courts with the immense number of soldiers and officials, imposed 
heavy burdens upon the people. The wretched tax-payers were often tor- 
tured to enforce payments which they were unable to mate. The civil wars 
of the preceding centuries had deprived extensive districts of inhabitants; 
and the productions of the earth and of human industry had ceased. 
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22 J Ihe greitest bl t upon the meraorj I Dioclct ai is the perstcii 
tioa of Christ ana in the kst jear ot his reign E\er\ province and e^ery 
great Litv if the Lmpire had now heard thi, doctnnes if Chnat and the 
(.hurch la Rome niimbered 50 00 ) mcmhera In an age of tuil ulenci, ind 
corruption Chnstiaus were eierj where distmgui hed n^ the most oideily 
industrious kya] and honest membeis of the communitj Their refusal 
to woiship the image of tlie emperor which was an essential part of the 
BoDian religion, had brought upon them several local jer^ecutuns but 
none so widely extended and '^vere as that of DioJetian Ihc i, 1 ct e 
quiring uniloiniitj of norsiiip was issued A D 303 In'.tanflv tie Lruel 
pisaions of the pagans were let liobe from restraint Innocei t blood flowed 
in e\erj proiince ^\hoever had either malice or co\etousness to indulge 
had only to accuse 1 is enemj of be ng a Chnstian and to be rewarded 
with half the confiscated goods In the extreme we«t Constintius pro- 
tected those of the new religion ' but elsewhere there wis no ippeal 
from the "itrocious cruelties sanctioned by courts of liw 

22C. Of the many acts by whi^h Diocletian ibased the lutl orit\ of the 
benite the most effectue was the removal of the center of goieiniiient 
from the ancient city on the Tiber His onn ofGcial residence was at 
Nicomedia that ol Maximian at Milai wl ile C nst intius lield n pioi in 
tial court it York ind (raleriu* it Sirraium on the Sams The fecnite 
thus became the mere council of a pruiineial town Impcrnl edicts took 
the [lace of the laws wbich had formerly receued its sanction The inso 
lent jnetonans were at tlio same time replaced by the JoMan and 

Herculean Gmrda ind their prtefect who had leen a rival of tlie 
emjeror became merely an oflicer of the palice Diocletian howe4er 
celebrated the twentieth lear of hi? reign anl his iiumerou'5 victoric ly 
a trmmpbal entrj into E>me an! this was the last tutimph winch the 
ancient capital ever beheld 

227 The next yeai A D 305 Diocletian worn out with the cares of 
empire formally abdicated his power and compelled Ma^inuai to Ij the 
feime The two Cresars now lecame \ngu ti and two new cmddate 
Moximin and feeverna were appointed by Galeiius to the f rmer title 
The leguns in Britain nere dissatisfied howeier by seeing the choice of a 
suece-isor taken away fr in their own imperator and upon the death of 
Ctnstantius A D 306 they immediately proclaime J Ccn slantme his son 
He was acl.i oiledged lib Cffisar by Galenus who conferred the rank of 
Augustus on Se\erus 

But the nest) ear Maxen tius son of Maxim i an was declared emperor 
bj the Senate and people of Rome anl his father resumed the j urple 
which he had unwillingly laid aside at the con m and of Diciletian 
Se\eruB attempting to crush th s insurrection was taken captne at 
Ea\enia and prnatelv put t:> deith & Icnu now c nferred tie impe 
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rial dignity on Liciniua, and for two yeara the Koman world was peaceably 
governed by six masters; Constantino, Masimian, and Maxentiua in the 
West; Galerius, Masimin, and Licinius in tlie East, 

228. The peace was first broken by the dissenaions of Maximian and hia 
son. The elder emperor fled from Rome, ani was well received by Con- 
Btantine, who had married liis daughter. Before long, huwever, Maximian 
entered again ijito plots with Maxentius for the ruin of Constantiue; 
which becoming known to their intended victim, he returned promptly 
from his campaign on the Rhine, besieged his father-in-law in Maaailia, 
and put him to death, A. D. 310. Galeiius died the next year at Nico- 
media, and tlie empire was again divided iuto four parts, of which Constan- 
tine ruled tlie extreme west; Maxentius, Italy and Africa; Licinius, 
Illyricum and Thrace ; Maximiii, Egypt and Asia. 

Tlie cruel and rapacious character of Masentius wearied out his subjects, 
who sent deputies from Rome, beseeching Constantiue to come and be their 
sovereign. This great general had won the love of his followers, not less 
by liis firm and successful dealings with the barbarians, than by his liberal 
protection of the Christians, whose virtues he esteemed, and whose rights 
of conscience he respected. On his march toward Italy, it is said Jhat he 
beheld a vision. A flaming ci-oss appeared in the heavens, bearing in Greek 
the inscription, " By this, conquer I " Tlienceforth, tlie cross replaced the 
pagan symbols which had been carried at the head of the legions ; and the 
omen, if such it was, was amply fulfilled, 

229. Constantino passed the Alps, A. D, 312, defeated the troops of 
Maxentius near Turin, captured Verona after an obstinate siege and battle, 
and encountered his rival in a final combat before the gates of Rome. In 
the battle of the Mil'vian Bridge,- Maxentius was defeated and drowned. 
The following year, Maximin was defeated by Licinius, in a great battle 
at Heraclea, on the Propontts, and put an end to his life at Tariusi, in 
Oilicia. Constantino and Licinius, in a series of battles, divided the world 
between them. The river Strjmon and the -^ean became the boundaries 
between the Eastern and Western empire«. Two sons of Constantino and 
one of Licinius received the title of Csesar. Crispus, on the Rhine, gained 
a victory over the Franks and Alemanni ; and ConsCantine, on the Danube, 
executed a terrible vengeance upon the Goths, who had invaded the Roman 
territory. 

230. After seven years' peace, war broke out between the emperors, in 
A. D. 322. Licinius was defeated near Hadriano'ple, besieged in Byzan- 
tium, and finally overthrown upon the Heights of Scuta'ri, oierlooking 
the latter city. His death made Constanline the sole ruler of the civilized 
world. His great dominion received a new constitution suitable to its 
magnitude. The seat of government was fixed upon the confines of 
Europe and Asia, in the new and magnificent city bearing the emperor's 
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name, which he built upon the ruins of the Greek Byzantium. The whole 
empire was divided into four prtefprfuTm, which nearly corresponded to the 
dominions of the four emperors, A. D. 311. |J 228.) -Each prefecture 
was divided into dioceses, and each diocese into proconsular governments, 
or premdmciea. 

This subdivision of the empire gave rise to three raiilrs of official, 
somewhat resembling the nobility of modern Europe. The republican 
form of government, so ostentatiously cherished by Augustus, hod now 
disappeared, and in its place was the elaborate ceremony of an Oriental 
court. Even the 10,000 spies, known as the " King's Eyes," were main- 
tained as of old by Xerxes and Darius. A standing army of 845,000 men 
was kept upon the frontier ; but as Eoman citizens were now averse to 
military service, the legions were largely composed of barbarian mercena- 
ries. The Franks, especially, had great importance, both in the court and 
camp of Constantine. 

231. The great event of this reign was the admission of Christinnity as, 
in a certain sense, the religion of the state. The Edict of Milan, A. D. 313, 
guaranteed to the liitherto persecuted people perfect security and respect; 
that of A. D, 324 exhorted all subjects of the empire to follow the example 
of their sovereign, and become Christians. Heathenism was not yet pro- 
scribed. Constantine was pontifex maximus, and must, on certain occa- 
sions, have offered sacrifices to the fabulous gods of Rome. It was only in 
his last days that he received Christian baptism ; biit he presided in the 
first General Council of the Cliurch at Nice, in Bithynia, A. D. 325, to 
which he had convened bisliops from all parts of the empire, to decide 
certain disputed matters of faith. Tliongh he treated the assembled fathers 
with every mark of reverence, he refused to persecute Arius and his fol- 
lowers, the Alexandrian heretics, whom the Council condemned. 

282. Orispus, the eldest son of Constantine, who had been named Csesar 
at the age of seventeen, was the idol of the people, but an object of jeal- 
ousy to hii father nho suspected him of treason ible des gns. Whether the 
charges aga nst liii nere tiue we liaie no meAus of knowing. He was 
seized during tl e festivities in Eome in 1 jnor of the twentieth year of his 
father s reigu tried secretlj and p t to death Tl e last year of Constan- 
tino were dtsiurbed by fiesh movement of the barbaiiani north of the 
Danube The Sanmt ans ben g attacke 1 bj the doths implored the aid 
of the Romans Cfnstantiie uis deleited in (ne battle wifh the invaders, 
but in the nest he was victorious and 100000 Got! s driven into the 
mountiLn* perished nith cold and hunger In the dm ion ol spoils, the 
Sarmatians were dissitisfied and revenged themselves 1 v making inroads 
upon the Eon an dominions In succeedin" wars they were defeated and 
scattered 300 000 were received as vassals of the empire, and settled in 
mihtarv c loniei n Finn nia Thrace Mic loiia nnd Italy. 
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233 Hoping to secure peice to t! e empire ifter his death Cnnatant ne 
assi:;ned its diflerent pirts to his three sons and two nephew v.1 im. he 
had oarefully educated tor their gle^t responsibilitiea But hia care naa 
unai aili g Immed itelj upon his decease A D 337 ConstantiU'i his 
second son being nearest seized the capital and ordered a massacre of 
all whose birth or power touhl gne them any hopes of obtaining the aoi 
ereJgntj Of his own relative'', onlj t\;o cousiut, Gallus and Julian, es 
taped The three sons of Constantine then dt\ided the empire between 
them Constantine II the eldest received the capital together with 
Gau! Spain, lud Britain Con^tantius had Thrace and the East Constans 
ItUj Afiica and western Illyricum 

The 1 eig i of Constanliuf. w is occupied bj a disastrous v> ir with Persia 
The pigan Armenians reioUed unon the death of their king Tindates — 
a fiieud of the Eomani who had established Christian ncrship in kis 
doniin ons — ind opein-d their gate^ to the Persians Tl e son of Tiridatea 
s ught the a d ot Constintius who sutceeled in re toring the prince Chos' 
roe*: to hn dominion^: The fo tre s of ^l'.lbls wh ch was cstetiiied the 
bulwark of the East wiihitcid three memorable sieges by the Pe-snna 
but the Eoman irmiea were defeated in nine pitched battles and the raids 
of the Peisnn ca\alry extended e\en to the yediterranem where they 
captured and plundered Antioch 

234 In the meanwhile di-icord hnd bro! en out between the emperors 
in the West and Constantine II, invading the dominions of his biother 
Constans was defeated and slam near Aquileia Constans seized hia pro\ 
mccs and reigned ten jears (A D 340-350) o\er two thirds ot liis fati t,ra 
empire Magnentius an oflicer in Oraul then assumed the purple and 
Conftans was slam Crnstmtius recalled from his Persian wira defeated 
Magnentius m a toilsome campaign on the Dinube recened the submis 
aioii of Eome and the Italian cities and finallj bj a great battle among 
the Cottian A\[i tiided the rebellion with the hfe of the usurper A D 
353 Sixteen years after the death of the great Cmstantine the empire 
was thus reunited under cne so\ereign Gall is the cousin of Gonstantiui 
had bten tiken fiom pson to recene the title of Ca;sar anl the g vern 
ment of the East But he jroiel wholU unfit to rule he treated with 
m ult the cmbos ador of hi'i couain and eien caused him to he murdeied 
b\ the m b oi Int tch G llus w is th rtupon resiled and put tr deith 
at Eola m Is tria 

S.ECA.I'ITtTLJi.TIOlT. 

Diocletian (A. D. S84-S0a) associates Manimian as "Augustus," and Qalerlus 
IS ns "CcBsars," with himself in the manngeraent of the empire. 
evthrows the sovereignty of CaraiiEina in Britain and northern 
gains victories in Asia; Diocletian, in Egypt; and Maxiininn. in 
:w Hystem Is efflolent abroad, but opprwsive al home. Clivisiians 
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are severely pevsecuteil. Seut of Koveriiraent removed fioin Rome. Dioeleliaii 
aiul SlaxImUm reslifii, A. D. 3<K>. Galeiliis <A. L>. SOa-311) nud Coiistautius (A. D. 
8U5, 30t>) become einperoi's; Sevecus and Maxlmlu, Ccesni's. CoiistaiiliDe tlie Great 
(A. D. 3110-aS;), succeediDg liis fatlier, CouHtantlus, eveiilunlly eonquere Mnximiaa, 
Willi has resumed tlie purple, ami Miixentius (A. 1). S12), wlio lias been proclaimed 
at Rome, niid relgus over the Western eraphe, Llclnliis (A. D. S07-32S|, after the 
death of Galerlus, coiiqneni Moxlmln, aud relgits east of the ^geaii. CoiiKtaiitlne 
conquers Ucliiius, A.D. 323, and becomes sole emperor. Fixes bis court at Con- 
Btantluoplo; reorganizes the govenimeut; makes Christlanlly the rellj(luii of tUe 
state; has wnra with tlw Goths; nud estubllshea military colonies of Sarin allaiis 
within llie bounds ot the empire. After Lis death, bla three sons destroy their 
kinsmen, aud divide Uie dominloa between Uiem. While Constauttus II. is at 
war wKii Persia, his brotlier, Coustautlne If., ts slain by Conslnns, who is him- 
self deposed, after ten years, by Jtlagnentlus. Coustanlins, returning froni the 
East, A. D. 850, defeits Miignentius, and reigns over his father's eutiro dominion, 
A. D. 85^301. 

Extinction of Paganism. 

235. Julian, the younger brother of Gallus, was permitted to p.uKiue his 
favorite studies at Athetis, until, A. D. 355, he ivaa called to the court of 
Milan, dignified with the title of Csesar, and intrusted with the government 
of Gaul. Hia conduct displayed great energy and talent. He severely de- 
. fcated the Alemanni, in the battle of Strasboui^; drove the Franl.'s from 
their castles on the Meuse; and in three invasions of Gerinauv, liberated 
20 000 Roman captnes He rebuilt the cities of Giul «hich the bkrbannna 
had deitroj ed adorned Pans hi= ninter residence nith i pal ice theater 
and bitlii imported gram from Bnlani for the susten met of the pe ]. le 
and protected agriculture inanufictures and conimeice 

Constantiua became jtiloua of liia cousin s fame and sought to disarm 
and dis^nco hini bv ordering the greater part of the GiUii, armj to the 
East Julian n is preparing to send a«av his de\nted followers but the 
aoldiera mutinied pioclaimtd him emperor and frrced bim to assume the 
puiple robt An embassy to (.onatantius was conleraptuouslj dismissed 
jnd Juliin, after again chastising the Franks and impcoMnj, the defenses 
of the German fiontiei set forth to decide the questioa by actual war 
Penetrating the Black Pt rest as f u as the D inube, he descended that ri\ er 
with a captured fleet, surprised Sirmium, and was received with acclama- 
tions by the people. He sent letters justifying his conduct to tlie principal 
cities of the empire, especially to the senates of Athens and Eome ; and he 
was invested by the latter ivitli the imperial titles which it alone could 
legally bestow. The sudden death of Constantius, at Tarsus, Nov., A. D. 
361, ended the uncertainty. AH Constantinople poured forth to iveicome 
Julian, at a distance of sixty miles from the capital, and soldiers and 
people tliroughout the empire accepted him as their head. 

238. His first nets were to retrench the Oriental luxury of the palace, 
to punish the officer.s of Constantius who had oppressed the people, and to 
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dismiss ilie 10,000 spies. A pliilosopher liy choice, and xn emperor only 
by compulsion, Julian prided liimself upon the frugal Bimplii.it\ of his 
habits, and professed himself merely tlie "servant of the Republic" He 
is knoivn in history by the unhappy name of " Juliin the Apostate ' In 
censed against the Christian cousins who had murJereJ his entire familj, 
he extended his hatred to the faith which they so unworlhih prote«ised 
He publicly renounced Christianity, and placed himself and his empire 
under the protection of the " Immortal Gods." 

To spite the Christians, he patronized the Jews, and attempted to rebuild 
their Temple at Jerusalem, hut he waa thwarted bj balls of fire breaking 
out netr the foundation nluch made it impossible for the noikmen to 
appionch * He esLlnded all Christians from the ichools of grimmai and 
rhetoric, hoping thus to degrade them in intellectual rink, and ncikeii 
tliem in contro\ersj He, howeier, disappointed the pagin zealots b\ 
proclaiming toleiation to all jiaitie- In the spring of A.D. 303, Julian 
departed with a great irmj for tlie Eist, nhere the ravages of the Pcreian 
king hid for four veara met with little resistance He gained an important 
victory o>er the Persians it (.'tesiphon but in a subsequent skirmish he 
nas mortallv wounded, and died, June, \ D 3G3, after a reign of only 
sixteen months, 

237. Jovian, the captain of the life-guards, was saluted as Augustus by 
the generals of Julian. He obtained peace with the Persian king by ceding 
the five provinces east of the Tigris, and then conducted a difficult retreat 
to tiie capital. The principal act of bis reign was the re-establishment of 
Christian worship and of universal tolerance. He died, Feb., A. D. 364, 
after a reign of eight months. The civil and military officers of the empire 
met at Kicfea, and chose for their sovereign Valentin'ian, a Christian and 
a brave soldier, who had distinguished himself by service both on the 
Tigris and the Rhine. His brother Valens was made his colleague, with 
the command of the East, extending from the lower Danube to the 
boundaries of Persia. 

238. Valentinian fixed his capital at Milan, which alternated with 
Rheims and Treves as his headquarters. He signally defeated the Ale- 
mauni, and guarded tlie Rhine by a new series of forts. The coasts of 
western Europe now began to be overrun by piratical Saxons, while the 
Picts and Scots sivcpt over all the cultivated fields of southern Britain, 
from the Wall of Antoninus to the coast of Kent. Theodo'sius, father of 
the future emperor of that name, led a veteran army to the relief of the 
Britons, and afterward gained among the Orkneys a great naval victory 
over the Saxons. 
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Having defe'itel the iletiimi in the upper Dmubp Tlieoio i la nas 
next '.ent into Afnci to quell a re fit of the Moors and \io\ ncials pro 
voted bj the extortions ot Count Roma iius Firmu'* the chief of the 
Moor! was as wi)y as Jugurthi but Thecdosms showed all thu tLill of 
Metellua or of &cipi He impriaoned Rominus and restored order to the 
province but te was rewarded cnh bv unjust suspicions and a military 
execution A D 376 Vileatinian wai already dcid Noi A D ZT) 
and the mm atera who surrounded liis son disguised the truth to su t their 
own purposea 

289. \ alens meanwhile reigning in the Eaat was fir inferior to 1 ii 
brother in firnme^s and beneficence of character At tlie beginning of hia 
reign Proco'piU'i j 1 main an ot Julian gained possession of Constantino 
pie and kejt it several moatha as n iminal emperor He waa captured at 
last, and aufitred a truel death in the camp of Valens Ihe great e(cnt 
of this period waa the irruption of a new and terr ble race of savages f om 
northern Asia The Huna weie more hidenui cruel and implacable than 
even the fiercest of the barbariins hitherto known to the Eoman': The 
Gre'Vt \\ ill wl vSa still divides Chini from Mongolia li id been erei ted is 
a barrier against their inroada but then attention wns now turned to the 
westward where the Gutha north of the BIicL ^et iie e the first to feel 
their power 

The n-reit Gothi kingdom if Her'mannc extended from the Danube 
and Fuxine to the Baltit and embiand mam kindred tribes of which 
the eiatern or Ustro Tioths and the western oi Vi si Goths were most 
important The former were conquered bv the Huns the Iittet besou(,ht 
permission from Valens to settle ( i the waste linds sculh of the Danul e 
and become subjects of the emjire Their request was granted and a 
million of men, women and children crossed the ruer But the Roman 
commissioners who were charged with recening and feeding f 1 is starving 
jnuititude seized the opportunity to make their own fortune? at the ex 
penae of their hmoi and of the safety of the empire 

The Goths had been required to give up their arns but they purchased 
of these ifBcer^ permission to retam them The fool which was ser\ed to 
them was of the Mlest quality and most extravagant price Discontent 
broke eut among the turlulenc and armed host The Gothic w irriors 
marched upon Marcianop olis defeated the army wh eh waa sent to defend 
it and laid waste all Thrace with fiie and sword Instead of paeifyin^ the 
Gotha by a just punishment of the offenders and by pledges of justice for 
the luture \alens sent for aid to his nephew Gratun and advanced with 
his armj to fight with the barbarians In a battle near Halmnople he 
waa slain ai d two thirds of his army perished A D V"*- 

240. Gratian the son of \ alentinian had been three \eara emj eror ef 
the West ai I now became ''ole sovere j,n of the Ijniiiiions of Augustus 
4 H— 53 
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He chow hoiie\er for a colle'igue ttie general TheodLi-iug to whom he 
committed the empire of \aleii'i with the additmi of the province of 
IlljriLum The youth of Gratia,n «is idonied bv x Kir promise of dl the 
virtues but is soon is liis eiceltent instructors left 1 im he proved him 
self weak and wholly unfit for command Bad men gained inl abused 
his confidence 

Ma\imus iLi Britain, re\ Ited xnd passed over into &iui nith an irmv 
Instead of hghtmg Gratian fled from Paris his armiC! deserted to the 
enem; and the fu^itne emperor was oiertiken and shiii at Ljons, 
A D 383 He had alreadj on his accession sh'ired the imperial di^nitj 
with his brother Vilentinian II , then only five jears of a^e Maximum 
hein^ in actual possession of thi, countries we-t of the Alps wis ac 
knowlelged bj Iheodosius on con lition of the joung VjtentiiiiaLi being 
left in Secure possesion of Itah and Africa The sovereign of Oaul 
Spain and Br tain soon became sti m^ enough to brejk his nord He 
iniidcd ItaU and the young emperor with Ju'.tt na his mother fled to 
tin. irurt of Theolosiua for protection The empeior of the Eist mtrched 
to attack Maximus whom he defeated nnd aused to be executed a* a 
traitor and established Valtntinian II m the soiereignty of the whole 
Western em] ire 

2il. The young sovereign of tlie West proved as weak as his hrjther 
He fell under the control of an officer of his own i Frink named Ar 
bogas tes and when he attempted to shake off the yoke the t o poner 
fill servant murdered his master and set up an emperor of his own 
choosing Eoge'niua reigned two jears (A D 392-314) as the tool of 
ArlH^flstes but Theodosius at length defeated his armj near Aquilcia 
and put him to dejth 

For four months the Roman world wis united for the last time 
under one sovereign Tbeodosius the Great well deserved the title by 
whith he la known in historv His vigorous ind prudent maniKement 
changed the Giths from dangerous enemies into powerful friends Great 
colonies of \isi Goths were formed in Thrace and of Ostro Goths in 
Asii Minor and 40 000 ol their warriors were emplojed in the armies 
of the emperor If later monarchs had actel with the wisd m and 
firmness of Theodosius these retruit- might have added greit atrenf,th 
to the then dethning (.mpirc TIkv were in fatt a chief occasion ot its 
fall 

242. This reign is marked bv the extinction of the old pagan worship 
The temples were destroyed and all sacrifices or divinations forlidden 
The Egyptiins believed that feerapis would avenge xny profanation of 
hw temple at Alexandria but when a soldier climbing to thi held of 
the colossal idol smote its cheek with hia lattle ax the [opular futh 
waa shiken and it was admitted that a ^od viho eould not defend 
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liitn^elf V.AS n> linger to be worshiped Arians and other 01 r stnn 
heretics nere ]ersecuted with scarcely less rig r than the pagans for 
thcT were forbidden tJ preach trda n mimaters or htld meetings foi 
pubhc worship The penalties inflicted by Theodrsius were iiothin;, 
more than fines and ci\il disihihti s but hi5 contemporary Miximui 
IS said to have been the first CI ristian [ rince who shed the blood of 
his Christian suhjecti for their religious opinions 

The power and dignitj of the Gliurch at this time is ^hown b) tin, 
conduct of Ambro &iu« Archbishop of Milan Theodos us had ordere 1 a 
general massacre of the jeople of Thes alonica, as a punishment fcr a 
wanton tumult which had arisen m tl eir ciicus dirmg which a GotI c 
general and several f hii officers hid been killed 'leieral thousindh 
of persons the innocent with the guilty were slaughtered bj barbarian 
twops lent thither for the purpose When tie emperor who was then 
at Milan went as usual to church Amlrosms met him at the door and 
refused to admit him to unj f the offices of rel gi n until he should 
jublioly confers his guilt The interdict continued eight months bit 
at length the master of the imlized world iti the garb of tl e hun bl t 
suppliant implcred pirdm in the jresence of all the con^rc atnn 
aid was restored ft Christmas A D 3W to the communun ol the 
ChurUi 

Before his death Theodosiua dinded his great dom nions letween h s 
two sons giving the East to Area 1 u and the '\\ est to Hono r us 
Tie latttr who w xs onlj ele\eii jears of age was plnccl unJer the 
guaidianship of the Vandal general fetil ich > who had mnrr ed a me e 
1 the great emperor Theodoaius died \t Milan Jan 1" \ D 3<)5 



J 11 a a I 1 isle -s (. i 1 and iiivtuJes Gi^rmuny willi gveal energy and success. 
He c rs the Jealo aj of Ills oouslii, and is iJeelared empei'oi- by liis ti^oops. 
C nsiantius d es and Jnilan |A. D. 361-3081, now universnlty fi«1cnow1e<1geiJ, 
e tor s paganis n He Is killed in an Eastern campaign, and Is succeeded by 
J Ian wl II dr vs west or ttie Tigris. On tlie deiitli of Jovian, A. D. SU, 
Vaienttnlan |A. D. 3^-375) is cliosen by the cutirt a,nd army, and assigns tlie 
Eastern enipire to Iiis brotlicr Valens. Tlie general Theodosiux gains imporlaut 
victories over Saxons, Picts, Scots, and Moors. Pmcupins nsnrps for a lime lliu 
East*m capital, and the empire is threatened by botli Huns and Golhs. In war 
with tlie latter, Valens is slain. Gratian (A. D. S75-a8S), son of Vaientinlan, eoiifers 
tlie Eastern empire upon the younger Theoiloslus (A. D. 379-.^). He in liiniself 
dethroned by Maxlmus, who becomes sovereign of GanI, Spain, and Britain, and 
even expels tlie binthor of tiratian (A. D. 38T) from Italy. Tlieodosius destroys 
Masimiis, and I'estores Vaientinlan II. as emperor of the West; but this young 
monarch is soon mnrdered by Arlx^astes. Eugenins reigns two years. A, D. 392-S94. 
Theodoslus defeats lilm, and rules the united emplra four months. He conciliates 
the Qotha; abollsiies pagan rites; pei'secates heretics; does penance at Milan; 
divides the empire between Arcadiua and Honorius. 
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FouETH Period A D 3 Ij— 176 



243. The empire eist of the Adriatic continued more than a thousand 
years fiom the accession of Arcadiua and its records belong to 3Iedn-\al 
History From the death of tlie greit Tbeodo^iua the dmaiou ot the 
t«o empire', was complete Eufi iiua the ramister ot Auadius bore a 
mortal enmity to Stilicho the guardian of Honorius an 1 for the sake 
of revenge he let lo se the liochs ujon tie Western empire Al iric, 
the Visi Goth waa mide master general ot the Eiis,tern armies m IDyri 
cum At the same time be wis elected to be Ling ol liia own country 
men and it is uncertain m nhich character he in(aded Itah A D 
400-403 Hoioriua was dmen from Milan but Stiiicho defeated the 
iinaJcr at Pollen t a tnd afterward at\erona and persuadi.d him Iv 
promises ot lands f i his follDwers to withdraw from Italy 

During the rejo c ng9 it Rome on iccount of hia retre t an incident 
occurred nh th maika the progress of CI ristianitj in the declining cm 
pire Telem ichut a mo ik ci tercd the arcni of the Coliseum and 
attemptel ti separate the glaliat ra jroteatrng in the name of Christ 
agiioat the r inhumin iDml it He wis at ned to deith bj the eriwd 
but their 'emorse bcatoned ipon h m the hinors of i m rtjr ^nd the 
empeior who was preauit n ade a Hw abolishing ioiesL-r the shedding 
of human blood f< r puhhc sport 

244. Honiriua transferrel his capital from Milan to the mpregnible 
f >rtre i among the marshes of Ravenna which contin led threi centuries 
to be the &rit of government f r Italy A fresh in(asion from Germany 
led by the pagan Eadagusus deia^tated western Italy Gaul wii at 
the « me time oierrun by a mingled 1 orde of 'Vanlah S eii AHni 
and Burgu id ana and fiom that mome it tho Eon an Empire may be 
said to lave fillen m the countr es bejond the Alps The armj in 
Bntun rei Itel nd after eliLting tnd m irder ng tvo eraperora set up 
Constantine who led them into Gaul defeafel the German invaders 
paaaed into Spain and e-tiblished a kind ot soiereignU oicr tie three 
western countries of Europe 

Meanwhile Stilicho was disgraced and slain through the ititr gues of 
his enemy Olympius ^^hlle the barbanan auxiliarie's in his arm\ neie 
lamenting his death they ni,re enraged by a massacre f their vivea and 
children wl > hid been kept aa hostages m the \arioui cities f Italj 
Th a insane act of crueU\ staled the fate of E me The birbarians 
freed from either tie dut\ or necessity of obevii^ Honorius flocked to 
the camp of Alar c in lUyricuni and uiged him to imade Italy The 
Vi»i Goth had inj ines pf hs own to aitnge He passed the Alps and 
the Po and after a rapil march pitched his camp upon the Tiber 
Eome was relu p1 to sfar\ alien Thousands di d cf fxmiiK aid thou 
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fands more from the pestilence which it occasioned It len^tl AHnc 
accepted the terms oflered bj the Senate, and retired uiin the pajraent 
of an enormotia ransom, A D 408 

245. Hw brother m Ian Adolphu* now joined him witli a troop of 
Huns and Gotha Alaric offered jeace to the court of Eavenm on 
condition of receiving lands fir his followers between the Danube ind 
the Adriatic His demands being refnaed he again marched upon Home 
and set up an emperor of his onn chooaing m Attains pr'tfect ot the 
cit> Eavenna was only s'ned irom his attack by a reinforcement fiom 
Theodosius II now emperor of the Eist Afiica was hkewise dehveced 
by the Mgilance of Count Herac'hin But Alaric uas soon tired of his 
puppet king He deposed him and agim aou„ht peace with HononuB 
The treaty filled through the lU will oi barus a Goth in the imperial 
service who was a bitter enemy and ruil of \laxic 

The kin^ of the Visi Goths non turned a thud tune and nith relent 
less rage upon Rome Tiie Eternal Lity was taliun Aug 10 A D 410 
and lor six days was given up Ui the horrible scenes of muider and 
pilhge Though greatly leduced in power Eflme had ne\er lost her 
dign ty or the nealth of her old pa trie an houac These were now 
ransacked gold jewels and silken garments Greuan sculpture? and 
painting's, and the choicest spoils of conqueted countries brought home 
in triumph by ancestor-! of the present families, went to enrich the 
Gothic and fecjthic hordes nho were ro ignorant of the lalue of their 
plunder, that exquisite (ases wete often dialled hy a strofee of i bittle 
ax, and their fiagments distributed miong the common soldiers Only 
the churches and their property were respected, lor Ahric declared that 
h*> waged war with the Eomans and not nith the api sties 

24(i. At length the king of the Goths withdrew laden with sprils, 
along the Apjian ^ay meditating the conquest ot bicilv ^nd Africa 
Storma however destroyed Lis hastily constructed fleet and a sudden 
death terminated his earcer of conquest He was buried in the channel 
of the little river Busenti'nus and his sepnlcher was adjrned h\ lis 
follower! with the treasures of Rome Adolphus his successor made 
peace with Hononus and receiied the hand of the imperial princess 
Placid 11 i\ho had been taken prisoner during the siege Her bridal 
gifts consisted ot the s; oiK of her e untr\ Adolphua retired mtc Gaul 
and then into fepam where he lounded the kingdom of the \ isi C oths 
as a dependencj upon the ^V estem empire 

Constantine was drnen (ut cf Span and ciptuied at Arlca U Con 
stantius nho was rewarded f jr his dist nguished Eirvices hy a marriage 
with Placidia after the death of her Gothic hiisbind, and b\ the impe 
rial titles nhich he bore as the colleague of her brother He reigned 
hut se\en months and aftei his leath Plaeidia quarrelei «ith Hononus 
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Theod uric the on of \laric now king of the \i i Golhs Inil lUiei 
himaelf with the Komana and their united armies came up nith Attila 
just as he htd eflected thi lapture of Orleans by battering doiin its 
Will- The Hun instantlv drew ofF hi- hordes from the plunder of the 
c tj and retreated acroaa the Seme to the pliins about Chaloii- nl ere 
his bcythian cavalry could operate to better ad* •intake Then folk wed 
one of the most memorable battles \n the history of the world The 
aged king Theodorii, was si tin but the victory was gained b^ the valor 
ot his subjects Attila naa driien to his iircle of wngciis, and onlj tie 
darkness ot night preiented the total destruction of his hosts 

This was the last Victorj eier achieved in the name of the Western 
empre It settled the greit question whether inodtrn Europe -(hould be 
Teuton or Tartar Tho Goths were already Chrstiau their rude energ\ 
was well adapted to the laws and institutions of cnilized life The 
Huns were savage heathen de8tructi\e mighty to ravage and desolate 
but never in their gre-itest power and wealth known to build and or 
ganize a state Most of what is admirable in European bistorj would 
ha\e been reverse! by a different result of the battle of Chalons 

249 Altila retreated beyond the Rhine Two jears later he desiended 
into north eastern Ital\ reduced Aquiieta Alti num C meordia ind Padua 
to heaps of ashe'* and plundered Pa\ia and Milan The Ju^itivcs trom 
the old terntorj of the \ eneti took, reluge upon the hundred low islets 
at the head of the Adn'^tn, and liid m poverty and industry the i unda 
tions of the Republic i f \ enice AV hi!o he was dnerted from his threat 
ened m jr(,h upon Rome by the intercessions of Pope Leo Attil i suddenly 
died and his kingdom fell to pieces even more rapidly than it had been 
built up Two of his sons perished in battle IrniL the \oungest 
retired into ''cytbia \alentiniaii showed his relief from apprehension 
by murderiDg Aetius with his own hand Having in many wajs dis 
gusted and offended h s aubjectn he was himself assassinated in March 
A D 455 

Masimua his murderer assumed the purple but he continued in 
power leis than three months Eudo\ la the widow jf Valentuiian 
called in the aid of r.ensenc the "Vandal king of Aiiitn who eom 
mandmg the Mediterranean with his fleets was onlj too eager for the 
spoils of Italy The Eomins as soon as he had landed m Ostia put to 
death their unworthy emperor but this execution filled to appease the 
barbarian Piurteen dajs the Ftcrnal City was again gi\en up to a 
pillage more unscrupulous than that of Alanc The Vandal fleet waiting 
at Ostia was laden with all the wealtli which the Goths had =pared and 
receiving on board the empress Eudoxia and her daughtir made a sate 
return to Carth^e 

250 The Eomins were too much paralyze! to ipjwint a new so^ereif," 
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1\ licLi the ne^B r arhed diul A\i tii the generil 1 tic irm e-i there 
WIS fj ocl limed tl rougl tlie inftucnce of Theodjiic II and iiis ic 
Lnowledged for more than ■» leii thrtughout the Western empiie But, 
A D 4jb Count Rie imer a Goth commanding the foreign nu'^iIiaLies 
in Italj rebelled and captured Aiitus m a batfle near Placentn He 
aet up Maijonau whjse talents j,nd Mrtue'i reined ome ippeirance 
of justice and energy in the gmernment A fleet was now piepared for 
the iniasion of \frica in the hope not onlj of ret'iliating upon Genboric 
fDr his plunder ot EDme but of stopping the ravagLS of the \ aiidil 
jiratea upon the coaita of ItaU It naa betrayed to the emiaaaiies of 
Genseric in the Spanish pjrt of Cirthagcna 

E cimer by this time wis jealous of I116 pnttgt and forcing him to 
etgi SLt up a nen puppet in the person of Lib lus Seierus in wh>ae 
name he hoped to exercise the leai power But thi. nominal rule of 
fee; ems was conhned to Itilj while bejoud the Al^s two Roiinc ^en 
erals — 'Marcellinus in Dalmatii ind ^gid 111s m Giul — possessed the 
real so\ereignty though without the impen il tiller The coasts of Italy 
Spain and Greece were continujlly hiras ed faj the \and'il and liic 
imer two years after the death ol feeierus (\ T> 467) api ealed to the 
Lourt of Cou'jtantinoj le for aid against the eommon enemv promising to 
accept iny sovereig whom the emperor woull appoint 

Sol Anthe miu>i a Bjzintme noblem'ui, was, desigmted as emperor 
ot the West and rectmd the allegiance of the Senate the people and 
the barbarian troops The hdelity of Count Eicimer «as thought to be 
secured by his mamage with the dj.iighter of the nen empeioi A for 
midable attack upon the ^ andals was made bj the combined fortes of 
the East and the West but it fa lei 1 1 rough the weakness or treacherj 
of Baa ills eus the Greek commander who lost his immense fleet tliiough 
the secret management ot Genseric The Vand-ils recovered "Sardinia and 
became possessed of ^icilj whence they could ra\age Italy more con 
stantlv than ever 

The Goth* meanwl le became dissatiofied with the loreign rule 
Eicimer retired to Miloii nhtre m contert with his people he openly 
revolted marched with a Buigundian armj to Eome ind forced the 
Senate to accept a new emperjr in the pers n of Olyl/rius A D 472 
Anthemius was alain in the atta k upon the cil; Eiciraer died fortj 
days after his victory bequeath n^ ! s p wer to his nephen Guild ob aid, 
a Biirgundian Olrbnus died a month or two later and Gundobald rai ed 
a soldier named &hce r u to the vacant throne The emperor of the 
East interfered again and appointed Julius Nepoa — a nephew of Mar 
celliims ol Dalmatia — wlo was ac;,eptel bi the Romans md GauU 
Glycerins being conscled for the lofs of his imferial titles by the sifer 
and more leaeitil digniti of B hof of Mlo na 
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252. Scarcely was Julius invested with the iiisignia of his rank, ivlien 
he was driven from the country by a neiv sedition led by Ores'tea, 
maater-general of the armies, who placed upon the throne his own sou, 
Eomulus Augustus. This last of the Western emperors, who bore, by a 
curious coincidence, the names of the two founders of Kome and the 
empire, was more commonly called Augus'tulus, in burlesque of tlie im- 
perial grandeur which mocked his youth and insignificance. 

Tiie mercenaries demanded one-third of the lands of Italy as the 
reward of their services; and being refused, they sprang to arms again, 
slew Orestes, deposed Augustulus, aud made their own chief, Odo'acer, 
king of Italy. Die Boman Senate, in a letter to Zeno, emperor of the 
East, surrendered the claim of their country to imperial rank, consented 
to acknowledge Constantinople as the seat of government for the world, 
but requested tliat Odoacer, with the title of "Patrician," should be in- 
trusted with the diocese of Italy, 

With the fall of the Western empire. Ancient History ends. Hut the 
establishment of kingdoms by the northern nations marks tlic rise of a 
new era, which, through centuries of turbulence, will open into the 
varied and brilliant scenes of Modern Historj', 

Alaric, liivuaing Italy, Is (lefeiitecl by Stiliclio. Gladlntorlal combats ara for- 
ever abolisbed at Kome. Honorlus fl^ces ills capital at Ravenna. Italy and Uaul 
are overrun by a pagan host. Constantioe becomes empei^or in the extreme West, 
A. D. 407-)ll. Death of StUloho and massacre of Gothic women and children lead 
Alaric to a second invasion of Italy, A. D. JOB-llO. Rome is three times besieged, 
aua finally given up to plunder for six days. Alaric dies, A. D. ilO, and is snc- 
ceeded by Adolphiis, who marries the sister of Hoiiorivis, and founds a, GoHilc 
kingdom in Spain and southern Gaul. Constauttua, second husband of Plaoldio, 
relens as colleague of Houorlas, A. D. 421 ; and his sou, Valentinian III., succeeds 
to the whole Western empire, A. D. 425-455. Duriug the regency of Plaoldia, the 
general Boniface, deceived by AEtius, betrays Africa to the Vandals. Gaul is in- 
va<led by Attlla, king of the Huns, who ta defeated by Goths and Romans near 
Cbalons, A. D. 451. He ravages northern Italy; and fugitives from cities which 
he destroys, found Venice on the Adriatic, A. D. 152. Valentinlan III. Is assassl- 
natfid; and Ills widow, to avenge his deatli, calls lu the Vandals, who plunder 
Rome fom-teen dnjs. Avitns (A, D. 45.5, 456] is proclaimed emperor In Ganl. 
Count RIcimer rebels, and seta up flrst Marjorian (A. I>. 457-4ai|, then Severns 
(A. D. 461-465), and finally applies for an emperor to Hie Eastern court, which 
appoints Anthemins {A.D. iSl-il2). Riciiner revolts again, and crowns Olybrlua, 
who dies in a few mouths. Glycerius |A. D. 473, 474] soon exchanges llie crown 
for a miter, and Julius Nepos Is Installed as sovereign. Orestes sets up his own 
son, Romulus Augnstns (A. D. 475, 478), the last Roman emperor of the West. 
Odoacer becomes Ulng of Italy, and the Western empire Is overthrown. 
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QUESTIONS FOR REVIE-W. 



1. What three successive forma of govern men t lu aucleut Rome? , . J B. 

2. What races Inhabited Italy? 9-11. 

.1. Describe, severaliy, their orlgiti, ciiaracter, and Instilutlona. 

4, Relate the tiaditiona ooueeriiinK the oriein of Rome 12, 13. 

5. Describe the acts and characters of the first three kings. . . , lii-ie. 
S. What iTlbes aud classes muJe up the Roman population lunlcr Tullnq 

Hoslllins? 16. 

7, What changes were made by Aueus Martins andTarqnlnlus Prisons? 17, IS. 

8. Describe the coiistitntion under Serviua Tulllus 19-21. 

9- The reign of Tai-quin Uie Prom] 22. 

10. The chief divinities and religions festivals of the Romans. . 23-25. 

11. The oracles and modes of divination 20-28. 

12. The four sacred eoliftges 2S-30. 

13. The ceremony of luslmtlon 31. 

U. The government and ooiidllion of Rome after the expulsion 

of the kings 32-31. 

15. The causes and efl^cta of the first secession 35, 38. 

16. The Caasian, Publilian, TerentUlan, aud HorLenalan laws. 

37, 10. 43, 46. IS. 

17. Tell the story of Coilolanus 42. 

18. Of Clnolnnalnsand his son 4J, J,i. 

19. Describe the Laivs of the Twelve Tahles 4B-4J*. 

20. What oeeasloned the second seeesaiou? 40-Sl. 

21. What cliauges in government resulted from it? 51-54. 

22. Describe Ihe Velentlne War and its consequences 5«. 57. 

23. The invasion of Italy by the Gauls. 57, 58. 

21. The sack and siege of Rome ... 53. 60. 

25. Tliu condition of the Romaus after the departure of the 

Gauls. m. 

3B. The treason of Marcus Manlins 62, fit!. 

27. The LIclnlan laws. 64, tij. 

23. The final expulsion of the Gauls 66. 



32. Describe the Second Samnlte War, and the reduction of the .*k|ui. . 

33. The Thiid Saranlte War, aud the conquest of the Sablnes. . 

31. What nations were allied agaiuat Rome, B. C. 2837 

K. Describe the campaigns of Pyrrhus in Italy and Sicily 

as. What changes among the Romans followed their conquest of Italy? 

37. Describe the origin and evenla of the First ^nnlc W.ir 

ax. What part waa taken by Rome In the aflalrs of Gi-eece? 

SB. Describe the conquest of the Gauls In northern Italy 

40. The preparations by Carthage for the Second Piiutc Wiir. , 

41. The invasion of Italy by Hannibal 

42. The fate of Hasdnihal 

43. A Roman triumph 

41. The wars of Rome in the East and West. .... 113, 
45. The last Punic War. 
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363 



i. Describe the conquest of Spain jj Hg, hb. 

r. The condition of Rome after tho foreign wars. . , . la), 12i, 

i. Tlie poiicy and death of TlbeviHS Gracchns 122, JIJS. 

J, Ot Sclplo ^milianua. Of Calus Gracchue. . . . 124-127. 

0. The Jugnrthine Wars. 128-133. 

1. Tell the liiatory of Marius 130-136, iiXy-Ul. 

2. Describe the Bomaii slave-code, and its effcots in Sicily. . . . 137. 

J. Ttie dictatorship of Sulla 1J2-H5. 

I, Tiie rebcLilon of Serlorlus Hg 147. 

s. Tiie War of the Gladiators. 1JS^I50. 

3. Relate tlie hisloi'y of Pompey lai-iSS, 155, lliU-lTO. 

7. Describe the conspiracy of Calllitie 151. 

H, Relate Hie liistory and designs of ttesar Ift6-I77. 

0/ the aecoud Irlumvlrate ITT-ieO. 

). Describe the three decisive halties of Fliaraalin, Pliliippi, and Ac- 

"oin 169, ITS, 180, 

The city and empire of Rome under Auguslos. . . 181, 1B2, 185. 

The Roman operations in Uermnny 1S3, ISI. 

The reign ofTlhevius 1S0-18S. 

CaliBUla 189, 

Claudius. 190. 

Nero litl-lOl. 

t many emperors during A. D. 69? 195, 1H«. 

i. Describe the reigns of Veapasian and his two sons 197-199. 

Tlie five good emperors, 200-206. 

The i-islgn of the prtttorians 207. 

The history of Severua and his sons 208, 20». 

The contrastfxi characters of the two grandsons of Julia 

Mtesa 210-212. 

i. How many emperara in A. D, 238? 213, 21 J. 

ribe the rc^ns of Philip and Detiua 215, 21b. 

The condition of Kome under (iallus 217. 

B. What foreign Invaders under Valerian 7 217. 

7. Describe the reign of the Thirty Tyrants 217. 

9. What able ruleis delayed the fall of the empire? 218,219. 

rlbe the reigns of Carus and his aoiis 220. 

The new arrangement of the empire uu^ler Diocletian and 

his coiloaguea 221-227. 

The revolt of Carausins 223. 

The changes in the empire, from Diocletian's abdication to 

the sole teiita of Constantine 227-230, 

3. The I'eorganization of the Roman world by Constantine, . 230. 

4. What change of religion marked this reign? 231, 

3. Wliat foreign nations obtained settlements within Roman bounda- 
ries? 233. 

8. Tell the histoiy of (he sons of Constantine 234. 

7. Describe the character and cai*eer of Julian 235, 230. 

8. Who succeeded Jovian? 237. 

9. Describe the reign of Valentlnlan. Of Vatens. 238, 2S9, 

0. The i-elgn of Gratian and hla brotlier 240, 241. 

1. The character and reign of Theodoaius the Great. . . . 2il, 2J2. 

5. What was the comparative duration of the Eastern and Western 

empires? 2*3. 

3. What barbarians Invaded Italy during the reign of Honorlus? . . 343-246. 
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1. Tell Uio history ot Placidia. J| 248, 217. 

5. The extent of the Western empire under ViileiiUiiiaii III. 217. 

S. DesGcibe the cai-eei' at Alarlc, mid the bnltle oC Chnloiis. . . 2JS, 24tl. 

r. The suocoBsive oBptures of Rome by Gotiia aud Vandals. . 2J5, 249. 

8. How m.iny sovereigns appointed by Count RlclnierT .... 250, 251. 

0. How many by the coni't at Constnhtinnple 251. 

S. Who was the last Roman emperor of the West? 252. 

1. How many centailes had Rome existed Irom its I'Quiidatioti? 



LIST OP BOOKS KE GO MM END ED. 

Tlie f-illoifliiff woi'fts arc fecorHineiii/ed In the studint, tirha denlres ■ 
complete nccoim( of the nalioHS of anliqiiUy. 

Kawliiison's History of the Five meat Monardiies of the Ancieut 

World. 
Wilkin-ion's Mauuers and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians. 
Heereii's Researches liito the Politics, Commerce: etc., of the Ancient W^c 
Nlebuhr's Lectures on Aoelent History. 
Lay Bid's Nineveh. 
Mllman's Hlstoi-y of the Jews. 
Stanley's History of (he Jewish Church. 
Joseplms's Jewish Antiquities. 
Herodotus. (Rawlinson's translation, with llhistratlve essays, is inconi 

the besL) 
Xenoplion's Cyropiedia, Anabasis, and Memorabilia. 
QroM's History of Greece. 
Curtlus's History of Greece. 

Dr. Wm. Smith's History of Greece, In a siiislo vohimp. 
Bulwer's Athens: ilB Rise and Fall. 

St. John's The Hellenee: fhe Manners and Customs of Ancient Greece. 
Creasy's Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World. 
Niebnhr's History of Rome. 
Arnold's History of Rome. 
Mommsen's History of Rome. 
Forsyth'fi Life of Cicero. 
Selections from Cicero's Orations. 
tSesac's Commentaries. 
Life of CiEsar, liy Napoleon 11!. 
Merlvaie's History of the Romans under the Empire. 
Gibbon's History of llic DPClinc (inil Fall of the Roman Empire. 
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LIST OF BOOKS RECOMMENDED. 



ittg are recommended — the first t 
KlQgsley'a " Heroes." 

Hawlliorue's "Wonder-book" and "Tanglewood Tales." 
Mra. Child's "Pbilothea." 
Becker's " Clinricles " and "Gallus." 
Macaalay's " Lays of Ancient Rome." 
■Ware's "Zenobia," "Aarellau," and "Probus." 
Mrs. Charles's " Victory of the Vanquished," 
Klngsley's " Hypntia." 
Shakespeare's ■' Corlolanus," "Julius Cjesar," and " Aiitoby and Cleopatra." 



Among eolleetiona of Engravlnffa, the folloiciua thauld eapeelalty be aouglit. 
"Description of Egypt," made by the Commission of souons who accompiiiiied 

the French army in 1707, Commonly called "Napoleon's Egypt." 8 vols. 

Text, and H folio vols. Plates. 
Fergusson's " Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolls Restored." 
Fergusaoji'a ■• IlUiBti'ated Handbook of 
Botta's " Monuments of Nineveh." 
Layard's " Monuments of NliieveJi." 
Penrose's " Athenian Aithiteoture." 
Stuart's " Antiquities of Atlien.s." 
CanJna's " Edifices of Ancient Rome." 
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IV.. Epipk'nnsi, 913, 2: 



Till., OiTpni, 
IX., Cyiii^'noi 
X., EiiselHS, SI 



Aotil/uler. Regent of Hacedo- Atietogi'to 
Antlpater, King of MaFedouia, I Aristoui'cn 



Lnclns, iH. 

Apsnes, HI. 

Aplirodi'te, 111, IJft. 
A-niB. OS, 77. 
Awno, 91, 111, 114, 13 
ApoUrfnia, ISB, 2211. 
Anollo-niiiB, 217. 
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port on the Red Sea, SI 
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